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I REACHED Sydney :it noon on tlie 15th and was met at the 
landing' hy Miss Edj'cr and the leadin|f mcmlx'ra of the Sydney 
IJranch and of the Austolasian Section and taken to our spacious 
hcadijuartei'S in Marj;aa‘t street, where I Ijad a cordial welcome from 
members wlio could not gel to tlie wiiarf. I was put up by Mr, 
Scott at his boanling-houseand both Miss Edger and I lectured that 
siime e\‘ening in IVotestant Hall to a full audience. The nest day 
there was a le\'ee at our he-adquarters and in the evening she lectured 
on “ Reincarnation ” and I on “ Spiritualism and Theosophy : " there 
\\"is again a large audience and much inlciTst shown. On the posters 
and in the advertisements there w;is an announcement which was 
-juite a novelty to me and I asked an e.\planalion. It was : “ Admis- 

* l'*ivc volumes, in scries ol’ iliiriy dispiers, iiadinj ilie hisLoiy of the Tlicosophk'al 
Society from its l-jC.iiimiini^s ;ii New ^'ork, have appettJCii in llic Thfosop/mt^ and three of 
the voliniicb arc availaMc in l ook foriu, riiccs : Vol, 1 ., cloih, illusiraicd, Rs, ^■«r2-0| 
or paj^er, Us. 2-.S-0. Vol. II., I caiitifully illusiraicd wiih \iewsof ihc Headquarters, 
Adyar, cloih, Rs. 5, paper, Rs. 3-.S-0. Vol. III., roveriiij; the period of ilie Society's 
history from 18S3 in itSSy, is sold at ilic same pi ice as Vol. II. Ills uniform with 
Vols. I. and fl. and illu>iraied wiili many poiuaiis. li will have a special imeiest in 
that it introduces to the reader's luiiicc other Mahaimas than those already known. 
Apply lo the Manager, orlo any Theosophical Book Agency throughout the 

world. 
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sion by silver coin/' which meant, I was told, that persons on enter- 
ing the Hall were expected to put, in a plate kept there for that pur- 
pose, any sum they liked as a contribution towards the expenses, but 
with the understanding that it should not be less than a three-penny 
bit, the smallest silver coin. This was an improvement on the old 
system of taking up a collection Ijefore the adjournment of the meet- 
ing. Of coui'sc, in both cases individuals would show their generos- 
ity or pai*siniony by the denomination of the coins contributed. I 
noticed that in some raic cases a coin of gold would be dropped into 
the plate. 

At Sydney, Melbourne, Auckland and some other places they 
have the excellent custom of providing a luncheon at the local head- 
quarters for the benefit of subscrilxjrs whose place of business being 
too far away from their homes to |>ermit of their going to their houses 
for their mid-day refreshment, are in the habit of lunching at some 
I'eshiiirant. It occuiTcd to some bright, pniclical mind, presumably a 
lady's, that tlie most active workei*s of a Branch or Section might just 
as well lunch together at the he;idquai-tci*s and thus have daily the 
chance of keeping up friendly relations and talking about ciiiTcnt 
Society affaii's. So it was agreed that each of those who were willing 
to come into the an"angcment should contribute daily what they were 
accustomed to spend, and give it over to one of the lady membei's 
who were willing to take the management in weekly turns, and leave 
her to give the best lunch she could for the money. In the coiii*se 
of my lour I found the plan working most successfully, and I highly 
recommend it for adoption in all large towns where such a plan would 
be practicable. 'I'he reatler may |x:rhaps recollect the frequent testi- 
mony 1 have borne to a somewhat similar plan that has been pursued 
at our Colombo headipiartei-s for many yeais past. The best workei-s 
are iu the habit of slopping there on their way home from ollice and 
chatting for a half-hour or an hour about the Society business, as it 
comes up day by day. The disposal of it at Society meetings is a 
later affair. 

A large meeting of the Sydney T. S. was held on the I7th 
(July), at which a resolution in favour of the appointment of Miss 
Edger as Branch Inspector was passed. Miss Edger and I attended a 
crowded meeting of the Sydney T. S. the next afternoon and in the 
evening we lectured together in lAiigh House Ikillroom — she on 
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Christianity ” and I on “ The Life of Buddha.” We held a levee 
the next day for three horn's and in the evening, before a large 
audience, who applauded much, she discoursed on : '' How we can 
help the world ; ” and I on a subject that was frequently repeated 
throughout my tour, viz., “ The Ijivine Art of Healing in which 
I discussed more or less cursorily tlie different systems of healing 
practised in ancient and modern times and their several underlying 
theories. On the night of the 20tli Miss Edger and I took train 
for Melbourne and reached there at about noon the next day. 

One of the first visitors who called to see me at our headquarters 
\vas ^Ir. W. H. Terry, the veteran editor of that influential spiritualist 
organ. The llinbiw^cr of Li^lit. It is one of the oldest and bc'st of the 
publications of its class and hits miule the name of Mr. Terry known 
throughout the world of Spiritiiiilism. In the very last number that 
has reached me at Adyar (for September 1 1>()5) 1 see that Mr, Terry is 
retiring from laiblic life and that he is succeeded in the editorial chair 
by Ml'S. Charles Bright, also a well-known Spiritualistic leader. Soon 
after the arrival in India of H. l\ li. and myself Mr. Terry accepted 
membei-ship and even office in the Theosophical Society, but later 
broke the connection without, however, interruption of the relations 
between us two. I was glad to make his personal aci|iiaintance on 
the occasion of my present visit to Melbourne. 

For many years past Melbourne has l'>een an active centre of 
the Spiritualistic movement and many public mediums, good, bad 
and indifferent, support themselves by their vocation. On the 
23rd of the month under review, Miss Hinge, a charming little 
New Zealand lassie and Ihiuite Secretary to Mr. Terry, w;is kind 
enough to take me t(^ see a somewhat famous medium who lived 
in one of the sulnirbs of the town ; but instead of receiving 
communications from the denizens of the other world w^ had 
the bad luck to lind her drunk and when she heard my name, she 
became maudlin, so we left her in a huny. 

The first lectures of Miss Edger and myself were given on 
the evening of the 21th in Masonic Hall, with Mr. H. W. Hunt, 
President of our Branch, in the chair. The next day we lunched at 
the house of the Hon'blc Alfred Deakin, then an F. T. S., and 
now Prime Ministei* of the Australian Commonwealth. On the 
2Gth I lunched with Mabel Scott, daughter of Mi's, Annie Besant, 
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now married to a son of the late renowned clramalic critic, Clem- 
ent Scott, of London. ^^1 the time of my visit Mr. Scott,* Jr., 
was a Senate reporter in the Victoria Parliament. 1 had known 
his wife as a young girl in London but found her now developing 
into a staid Iiousckceper, very proud of her baby and of the clothes 
tliat she had been making for her. On the wall of her sitting-room 
hung a great many photogniphs of her idolised mother. Among my 
callers on that day were James Kliller, whose act|uainlance 1 had 
made during my Japan tcnir of liS8lh and Cavalier James Smith, a 
highly gifted editor and author, who has been for many years writing 
on Spiritualism in the ////r/)///g<r aiul who claims to have had inter- 
course through his medium with Jesus, Ihiddha and all the otlier 
desceased world-teachers and savioiii's, from the remotest time down 
to our day. 

Of the four public lectures given by me in Melbourne three were 
on psychiciil subjects and practically all the great Melbourne mediums 
attended them. On the 28th Miss Edger and I were taken 
separately to s(‘C a wonderful psyehometrist, Mrs, Laidlaw, a Scot- 
tish woman. She is a palmist and certainly h.is a great gift in 
that line. I was a perfect stranger to her, even as to my name, but she 
very cktarly read in my hand a great deal of my jH rsonal liistorv. Know- 
ing nothing about Miss Kdger, and seeing her, in a separate. sitting, 
she told her that she wcnild soon make a short voyage which would 
Ixj successful in the fullilment of its objects, and that, later, she would 
make a very long one, in the coinjviay of tlu^ white-haired gentleman 
who liad recently visited her (myself j ; that during this predicted 
journey she would travel througli far-distant countries in the tropics and 
that she would gain mncli renowii by public lectures ; that all the 
signs were favourable hjr her having a brilliant career in the large 
Society to which slu; was attached. When in my sitting she was 
reading my palm, she told me that I should by all means take with me 
to India the young woman whom she saw in relation with me, ;is she 
was a person of noble character and her tour in the country where 1 
lived would be a great success. In my Diary entry of dial dale I find 
a note to tlie effect that Mrs. Laidlaw told me that thencefoth I should 
never want for money, as much would be bequeathed to me : also 
that I should live twenty yeai*s more which, the year being 1897, 
would give me a lease of life until 19 J 7. This strangely corroborates 
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llic precliclion of llic Lite M:idamc Mongrncl, aiicl subslanlially those 
of the different horoscopes that have been cast for me at different 
times. If Mrs. Laidlaw's prophecy should come true that wcxild 
make me die at tfie age of eight-live. TJiis, I should say, is not far 
from the mark, and it is for that reason only that I am putting this 
prediction on record at the present time : for, so far as I am concerned, 
it is a matter of small importance in which year I may have to tnins- 
fer my activities to the other plane, since 1 shall be working as much 
for the Society then as 1 am at present. Hut the Masters have all 
that in Their keeping and I am siitislied to go or stay as may be 
necessity for the carrying out of Their plans. 

On the 21)lh I attended a joint meeting of both of our 
Melbourne Hranches and iinproval the occasion " to give them 
some very plain talk on the subject of Hrotherhood, the ideal so 
constantly preached but too frequently not practised among us. 1 
have no patience with those outside critics who expect us to live fully 
up to our lofty ideal of tolerance and eclecticism, making no allowance 
whatever for human inlirmities (save in their own cases) and condemn 
us out of hand because we are no belter than the average man. Not 
one of us who has a share in leading the Theosophieal movement has 
ever made the pretence tlial we were any belter than our neighbours, 
any wiser, any stronger morally, and it certainly shows a perverted 
nature to hold us guilty because wc have not been able, with all our 
strivings, as yet to make oui.selvL-s saints or adcjils. We arc like the 
heterogeneous soldiers (;f an army of varying moral strength who 
follow a great leader and the banner of an Ideal which is calculated to 
appeal to all that is best in the heart and mind of a liiiman 
being. So then, ;is 1 liave often said and written, I am never 
surprised or discoiiriigec! when dissensions l)etween individuals or 
groups break out within our Society, and instead of opposing I am 
rather inclined to favour the separation of .i large Hranch into two or 
more when tliere seems a prospect that such a separation will make 
for the iwstoration of peace and harmony. Old members will rec- 
ollect how I deiilt with the case of the nnritst that prc\’ailed in our 
London Lodge in tlie year because of the different opinions 
held by the late Dr. Anna Kingsford and her friends, and Mr. Sinnett 
and his party, who were tenaciously loyal to the Indian Teachers 
and teachings. A struggle which tlireatencd the disruption of the 
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Bmncii wjis imminent but the tUm^^er \v;is averted when Mm. Kinfjs- 
ford wjis pcM-siKulcd to retire from the London Lodge :ind form :i 
Hranch of her own, in which she could have full sway for the giving 
out of her tjpinions about the supreme perfection of the Egyptian 
teachings. 

My plain talk to the people at Melbourne was provoked by the 
existence of more or less unfriendly feelings between the two groups 
who had formed sepiwate Bninches. My own conviction is that these 
dissensions arc almost inexcusable when we come to think of the 
heavy responsibility resting upon us as a Socii^ly which professes to lx; 
co-working with the White Lodge for the revival of ancient learning, 
the purification of religions and the elevati(^n of the race. It always 
makes me wonder if these quaiTelsome persons who let themselves lx; 
c<arried away by sometimes the most contemptible of motives, have 
ever for one moment realised what Eyes are watching them and what 
spiritual insight is searching the innermost recesses of tlieir hearts. 
What have we, as Thcosophists, to do with wars and insurrections 
and political animosities and commercial strife ; what with race 
liatredsand colour lines and mutually contradiclory theologies ? I'lie 
influence of the Society upon us individually has been strong, as is 
plainly shown by the exhibitions of mutual good-will and brotherliness 
at the meetings of Branches, Federations, Conventions and Interna- 
tional Congresses. This is something to he jx'oud of and thankful for 
since it gives great promise of the fiitun; ; hul while we are waiting for 
the consummation of our collective desires we ought to keep constant 
watch and ward over our lower natures and make it possible for our 
colleagues to live and work with us in harmony. 

On the *50lh I became the guest of ^Ir. and Mrs. Henry 
Foughton Hogg, two of the finest characters and most useful 
members in our Society, who have nenv been for some years residents 
of London and have taken an active part in the management of our 
affairs in the metropolis. On that s;iine day I met at ]Mr. Terry's 
oiticc Mr. Bowles, the Christian Scientist, and dined at the house of 
Mr. Stirling, F.T.S., the Government Geologist. The ne.xt day Miss 
Edgcr and 1 were taken by Miss Hinge to a seance at the house of 
Cavalier James Smith and received through his medium, discoui*ses 
alleged to come from Pythagoras and Jesus Christ. The latter blessed 
me ; an incident which I respectfully commend to the notice of all 
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Popes, Cardinals, Archbishops, Bishops and other clergy. It may 
interest some of these gentry to Icjirn that many yeiii-s ago I received 
in due form through his Cardinal Master of Ceremonies, Cardinal 
Cataldi, the blessing of the late Pope Pio Nono : which nevertheless 
h;is not intei'fered with the foundation and success of the Theosophical 
Society, in spile of his having had the reputation of having the mal- 
occhio. 

Miss Edgcr and I were holding daily levees and giving lectures 
to good audiences. At the levee on the M (August) there was a 
natural sceress who, although an ignorant woman, gave Miss Eclger a 
wonderfully accurate psychical reading. Like Mrs. Laidlaw, she 
too prophesied for her a brilliant career in (he Society. I see in my 
entry of the ath, in speaking of a reception given at Mr. and Mre. 
Hogg’s house, the remark — “ 'Phese social functions are more useful 
than public meetings an opinion to which 1 hold after many years of 
experience. The fad is that a lecturer talks more or less over the 
heads of his audience, stirring them up perhaps and implanting in 
their minds ideas which may take root and produce good haiTCsts kitcr 
on ; but it is not so sure of results lus when the inquirer can sit down 
with tlic teacher and get answei*s to the questions that spring up in his 
mind. Where the putting of questions after a lecture is allowed, I have 
found that it has taken me tiiiitc as long to answer them as it did to 
give the lecture, and that, while occasionally there are some utterly 
absurd interrogatories as, lor instance, that of a j^erson at Chicago who 
asked me to please tell them “ Why Madame Ulavatsky was horn a 
foreigner,” yet the majority are worthy of thoughtful attention and 
courteous reply. 1 know that some lecturers show impatience, and 
sometimes rudeness, hut I am always glad to be questioned 
:ind never afraid to say that I do not know, if I really do not. 
One time in Europe I got credit for great candour when, in 
answering the question : WJien tlie Second Logos evolved 

from the lirst Logos, was it of 11 is own will or because it was 
in the nature of things ?” I iv(ilied that, having no personal acquain- 
tance with the Logos, 1 could not answer the question, moreover 
that I \wis perhaps the only man in the Society who dared say, 
when necessaiy, ** I do not know ” I These speculations commend 
themselves to a certain type of mind but 1, as a practical man, 
cannot help feeling vex'cd when I see colleagues wasting their lives 
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ill that sort of kite-flying while the world around them is welter- 
ing in ignorance which they do nothing practical to dispel or to 
make their neighbours wiser and happier. 

The 7th August wits our ]:ist ckiy in Melbourne. In the morning 
I went with Mr. and Mrs. Hogg to consult a woman who styled 
herself a Fiiturisl,” but appiu'ently got nothing of suflicient impor- 
tance to be noted in my diary. A visit to the Museum and a lunch 
with friends tilled up our day and in the afternoon Miss Edger and 1 
embarked for Hobart, Tasmania, on the coasting-steamer “ Moona- 
wan,*' many friends coming to sa* us off. 

Over a calm sea and in tine weather we sailed until the second 
morning after, when we reached Hobart. It was a bright, bmeing, 
sunny day and the picture of the town and harbour that was spread 
out Ixjfore us was one of the prettiest I have ever seen. On landing we 
were most heartily welcomed by our members, who took me to the 
Imperial hotel and Miss Edger to the house of Mr. Leo Sussmann, 
President of the Branch, 'rasmania, as iwery student of geography 
knows, was discovered in the middle of the seventeenth century by 
the Dutch sailor, Abel Janssen lasman, who circumnavigated the 
Australian continent and discovered the great island in the S(Hithern 
Pacitic Ocean which he called Van Dieinan’s Land, in honour of his 
patron, the then OvAXTiior of the Dutch possessions in the East 
Indies ; but which, in l^>l).'l, was given his own name by the British 
expedition under Bowen, dispatclieil from Sydney to form a settle- 
ment on the island, uni il then absolutely neglected by white men. 
Witli a few soldiers and convicts, Bowen linally fixed on the spot 
where Hobart Town now stands. From IS 17 commenced a rapid 
increase in the number of free (/>., not convict) settlei*s who 
received grants of land in proportiijn to the capital which they brought 
into the colony. In 1825 Tasmania was declared independent of 
New South Wales ; since 1854 authority has been invested in a 
Parliament, consisting of a Governor as Queen's representative and two 
elective Houses — the Legislative Council of fifteen and the Assembly of 
thirty-two members. I'he total population is about a quarter (J a 
million only. 


H. S. OLcorr. 
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THE USE AND ABUSE OK PSYCHIC POWERS. 

S TRICTLY spciikin/^, psj’chic powers mean llic powers of the soul, 
because this word psychic is derived from the Greek psuclic, 
the soul. But in ordinai 7 lan^juaKC Uiis term is used mther to imply 
what we in Theosopliy should call the powers of the iLstral body, or 
even in many c;ises tliosc pertaining to the etheric part of the phys- 
ical body. To speak of persons as ** psychic” generally means 
nothing more than that they are sensitive— that they sometimes see or 
hear more, than the majority of people around them are as yet able to 
sec or hear. Though it is of course true that this sight is a power of 
the soul, it is ec]ually true that all the powers which we display in 
physical life are also powers of the soul, for our bodies, whether 
astral or pliysical, are after all only vehicles. What is commonly 
termed ‘‘ psychic i)ower ” is then only a very slight extension of or- 
dinary faculties ; hut the expression is also sometimes used to include 
other manifestations which are as yet somewhat abnormal among 
men, such as mesmeric power, or the power of mind-cure. Since 
tlie will is undoubtedly a quality of the ego, and since that is the mo- 
tive force both in mesmerism :ind in mind-cure, I presume that we 
can Iiardly object I*.) the ijpplication of this term psychic power in 
these cases. Wry often telepathy and psychometry are considered to 
come under the same head, allhough these in reality merely indicate 
a somewhat imusiial sensitiveness to impressions from without. In 
reality all of these powers of the soul are inherent in every son of man, 
though they are developed as yet only in a few, anti are working only 
very partially even with them, unless they have had the inestimable 
advantage (jf delinite occult training. 

In my lectures upon Clairvoyance 1 have very often had to draw 
a decided dislinelion between the trained and the untrained man. 
Until we come to examine the matter practically we can have very 
little idea what an enormous difference the delinite training in the use 
of such powei's really makw to the capacity of the man. Pnictically 
all those whom we commonly think of as psychic in tliis Occiden- 
tal country arc entirely untrained. They are simply pei*sons who 
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possess a little of this iiigher faculty, which has been bom in them as 
a consequence of some cflForts which they have made to attain it in 
past lives — ^possibly as vestal virgins in ancient temples, or possibly as 
practitioners of less desirable fonns of magic in mediieval times. In 
most cases in this life they have usal such powers somewhat blindly, 
or jxirhaps have made no conscious effort to use them at all, but have 
rather been satisfied to accept whatever impressions came to them. 
In India, and in other Oriental countries, these things have been 
scientifically studied for very many centuries, so that there any one 
who shows signs of such development is instructed either to repress 
its manifestations altogether, or else to put himself under the definite 
training of those who thoroughly understand the subject. The Indian 
mind approaches these problems from a totally different point of view. 
To the Hindu mere sensitiveness seems an undesirable quality lest it 
should degenerate into mediumship — a condition which he regards 
with the utmost horror. To him those powers of the soul do not 
seem in the slightest degree abnormal ; he knows that they are inhe- 
rent in eveiy man, and so he is in no way surprised at their occasional 
manifestation. Hut he knows also that unless carefully trained and 
kept in perfect control they arc very liable to mislead their possessor 
in the early days of his experiences. The Indian student knows what 
he is doing in regard to those matters, for they have all been thorough- 
ly classified thousands of yeara ago. 'fhere are many teachers in 
India who will take a man and train him quite di t'mitely, just as here 
a man might be trained in athletics or in the practice of some science. 
You will readily realize therefore that in Kastern countries the whole 
thing is systematized in a wjiy vciy diffei’ent from tluit which prevails 
among us. Ail of those* whom here you call psychic and clairvoyant 
would be regarded in the East as not very promising pupils. Indeed, 
1 believe that many of the Oriental tcJichers would rather not under- 
take the devebpmeiit (jf a man who has already some small amount 
of those psychic powei's, because it is found that such a man hits 
usually much to unlearn, and is far more difficult to manage and to 
train than one in whom as yet no such faculties have manifested them- 
selves. In the East they have a thorough comprehension of all these 
things, and therefore fewer mistakes are likely to occur among them ; 
for with them a man is trained in the use of his faculties from the 
first, and the possibility (^f error and miscalculation are clearly ex- 
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plained to him and therefore he is natunilly fiu* less likely to fall a 
victim to them. We know very well how in our Western countries 
clairvoyance Ikls a bad reputation, by reason of the fact that there arc 
many pretendei’s to its possession who are constantly iinsncccssfiil 
and blundering in their el for Is. There may be some of those who 
arc simply and entirely impostors ; but 1 imajjinc that the majority 
have re;illy some very partial dc\elopmcnt of this faculty, allhoujjh 
they have often entirely misunderstood even the little that they have. 
Certainly no man in the East would ever come before tlie public, or 
be known in any way as a clair\*oyani, until he had been tniincd very 
far on the way, so that he had p:issed bcyontl all possibility of the 
ordinary gross errors which arc so painfully common among so-called 
clairvoyants here. If you grasp this fact, you will at once see how 
great is the dillerence between the trained and the untrained, and 
how very little reliance is usually to be placed upon the latter. 
I know that most pyschics among us feel themselves to be infallible, 
and consider that the messages and impressions which reach them 
come always trom the very highest possible quarters ; but the trutli 
is that a very little common sense and study of the subject would 
show them that in this they are mistaken. Xo doubt it is to a certain 
extent gratifying to one’s subtle self-conceit to suppose that one has 
the exclusive power of communication with some great archangel ; but 
if one will but take the trouble to read the literature of the subject it 
will .soon become apparent that many hundreds of other jx'ople have 
also had their private archangels, and have, nevertheless, been very fre- 
ciuently grossly mistaken. Of course no trained man could possibly 
fall into such an error as this ; but then, as 1 have said, the vast ma- 
jority of our psychics in Europe and America are simply entirely un- 
trained, Some of them may receive a certain amount of guidiuicc 
from de;Kl ixiople — “ spirit guides ” as they are often called — but 
it is very rarely of a dermite and practical kind, and it usually 
tends much more towards mediumship and gencnil sensitiveness 
than tow’ards the gain of dciinite control and self-development, 
I doubt very much whether any large number of our Occidental 
psychics would for a moment submit themselves to the kind of 
tniining which the wiser teiichei's of the East consider necessary. 
There a man has to try persistently, patiently, over and over 
again, at the very simplest feats until lie succeeds in producing 
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his results nciitly imd j'Kjrfcclly ; he is expected to build up his knowl- 
edge of liigher plane’s step by step from those with which he is Jilready 
familiar, and he is not cncour.iged in lofty flights which take his feet 
away from the bed-rock of ascertained fact. Our W^estern psychists 
would probably consider themselves nuicli injured if they were made 
to work laboriously at self-control in the way which is always exacted 
as a matter of course in all Oriental schools of development of those 
psychic powers. 

I suppose that many people would include among psychic 
powers Astrology, Palmistry and Idircnology. I think, however, that 
we are hardly justified in describing thc’sc as psycliic, because in all of 
thcin the theory is that the results are obtained by deduction from 
matters of fact and of observation. The Astrologer ascertains the 
position of the stars at any given moment, aiul from that he easts his 
horoscope or sets up his figure, and after that it is supposed to be a 
mere matter of caleulaliuii to discover what intluences are at wiirk. 
In the same way the l^ilmist simply observes the lines of the hand 
tTncl then gives his delineation according to the accepted rule’s of his 
science; and the same is done by tlie l^hrenologisl from his examina- 
tion of the varied configuration of the skull. Of coiiisi^, I know that in 
all these sciences the real proficiency lies in the capacity to balance 
the contradictoiy indications and to judge accurately between them ; 
and I am sure that many ]>raclilioners of these arts are aided in such 
decision by impressions whicli come very much nearer to psychic 
faculty. To this last perhaps we might permit the name of psycliic 
power but hardly to the sciences themselves ; so that 1 think we may 
put them on one side for the purposes of our lecture. It soiuetiiiies 
happens that one who practises some of these arts is in the habit of 
receiving impressions and coiimiunicatij.uis from some astral entity — 
imj^rcssions which very greatly assist him in judging accurately from 
the facts put before him. In that case obviously such success .as he 
may attain is not in consequence of his own psychic powers, but of 
the additional discernment which ordinary astral faculty givc-s to his 
departed helper. 

In the same way it does not seem to me that mediumship should 
be recognised among psychic powci-s, or indeed considered properly 
a power at all. The man who is a medium is not exercising power, 
but is, on the conti'ary, abdicating his rightful possession of control 
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over his own organs or principles. It is essential for a medium that 
he should be one whose principles are readily separable. If he is a 
trance or a writing medium, that means that any astral entity may 
readily take possession of his physical body and utilize either the hand 
or the vocal organs, so that he is simply one who can be very readily 
dispossessed by adcjid man. If, on the other hand, he is a materi;il- 
izing medium, whether the malerializjitions are perfect and visible 
forms, or merely invisible hands which touch the sitters at the s&incc 
or play musical instruments or auTy small objects about, then the 
qujility which he possesses is simply that etheric or even physicJil 
matter can very readily be withdrawn from his body and used for the 
various operations of the seance. In any or all of these cases it will 
be seen that the medium’s part is to be passive and not active, and 
lliat be may very readily be seized upon and obsessed. So that it is 
very evident that he cannot be described as possessing or using a 
power at all, but simply as able to itssume a condition in which he 
can very readily yield liimself to the power of others. 

It would seem then that we may reserve the title of ** psychic " 
powers for the delinite use of will or of the asti’al or etheric sense's 
— that is to say that we may include genuine and controlled clairvoy- 
ance, mind-cure, mesmerism, telepathy, and psychometry. A great 
deal of unconscious psychic power is also being cH)nstantly exercised, 
and of that I shall speak later ; but we will take the conscious exercise 
of powers iirst. The conscious exercise of these powers is only for 
the few among us at the [^resent. It is by no means uncommon to 
find men who have considerable mesmeric capability ; and a very 
fair number of persons possess a good deal of curative power along 
various lines ; but still ;is compared to the total population these are 
only a very few. The unconscious powers are possessed by all of us, 
and all of us are using them to a greater or less extent. 

To those then who possess and employ these conscious psychic 
powers I would say that all of them may be used and all of them 
may be abused, so that it is very necessary that great care should be 
exercised with regard to them. There is a veiy good general rule which is 
universally applicable with regard to all such matters, and that is the rule 
of pei-fect unselfishness. If those who possess such powers iwe using 
them in any way for pci*sonal gain, whether it be of money or of 
influence, then that is distinctly an abuse. These are truly powers 
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of the soul ; they are connected with the advancement of man and 
with his higher development, and it is for that higlier development 
only that they should be employed. That is a very important point 
for the person possessing those powers to bciir in mind ; it is the only 
absolutely safe rule that can be made for their use. These arc in all 
crises glimpses of the future of the liuman race. If these higher powci's 
which will one day come to every one of us arc to be used by 
each man for himself, then that future will be a very fearful one 
and ;i vciy dark one. If, on the other hand, as these powei's develop, 
men learn to use them for the uplifting and the helping of the race, 
I lien that future will be a bright and a grand one. Our record tells 
us that ill the remote past there was a mighty race wliich possessed 
these powers to the full ; but that race :is a whole used them wrongly, 
and in consequence that race disappeared. We (jf the iifth root race 
must also in our turn pass through the same trial, we must inherit the 
same powers. Their occasional appearance among us now is an 
earnest of the time when Ihey will prescMitly become universal, when 
tliey will be widely understood and widely accepted. The great 
(luestion is whether having followed our predecessors so far, we shall 
follow them to the end, whether when we liave developed these 
powers as they did, we also shall abuse lliein as they clitl ; for if we do 
that then it is certain that we shall also follow them in their desh’uc- 
tion. But if, as may be hejped, we shall do somewhat better than they, 
if there shall be a larger pro[)ortion who will use these powers for the 
good of mankind as a whole, then it may be that the doom can be 
averted, and that the common sense and public feeling of the major- 
ity will condemn and curb their employment for selfish purposes. 
But if that is to be, if we are to have this larger proportion of those 
who understand and who use their powers intelligently, it is certain tliat 
we must begin now ; now that those things arc as yet c^nly in seed 
among us we must begin by using tliem unselfishly, and we must put 
away altogether the idea of e.v])]oiting iJiein for the sake of the lower 
self. There is already very far too great a tendency in this direction; 
the grasping avarice of the ignorant leads them to employ every ad- 
ditional advantage which they lliink they can gain, in order that they 
may make a little more money, that they may obtain a little more ad- 
vancement or a little more fame for the wretched pei*sonal self. The 
dawn of those higher faculties must never lyc corrupted by such thoughts 
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or such feelings as these. We must remember that these higher powers 
involve higher responsibility, that the man who possesses them is.already 
in a different position, bec*ausc he is alreiicly coming within reach of 
higher possibilities in many directions. We iindersfcind this very 
readily in other and more purely physical matters, and none of us 
would think of regarding the responsibility of the savage wiien he 
commits a murder or a robbery :ls in any way ecpial to our own if w'e 
should fall into the same crime. That is simply because we have a 
greater knowledge than he, and so every one instinctively i-ealizes that 
more is to be expected from us. Obviously exactly the same thing is 
tine w'ith regard to the ipiestion of this additional knowledge — ^this 
knowledge that brings with it so much more of power ; for ;iddcd 
power means added opportunity and therefore added rcsponsiblity. 

In previous lectures I have already explained the Thcosophical 
view with regard to mesmerism and mind-cure, so that I need not 
now^ repeal myself with regard to these subjects. It is very easy to 
see how the former might be misused — how it might be employed with 
great facility to dominate the mind of a person and so to influence 
him unduly to favour the operatiM*. One hears sometimes of such 
cases in which a man desiring to obtain a position, or another one 
desiring to obtain money, will exercise undue mesmeric influence 
and ^so get himself appointed to some place which he is obviously 
unlitted to Till, or perhaps succeed in having money given to him or 
left to him ;is a legacy when it should obviously by ordinary canons 
of justice have passed into (|uite other hands. It is quite common to 
sec advertisements in the papers of tliose. who profess to teach mes- 
meric influence avow’cdly with the intention that it shall be used in 
ordinary business, in order that the person who uses it may in this 
way get the better of the unfortunate men who come into contact with 
him in the w’ay of trade. It is at once obvious that all these arc very 
serious abuses ; and I think that wx; must certainly class with them that 
use of mesmeric power which is so frequently exhibited in public — 
that wiiich makes the subject ridiculous in some one or other of many 
w'ays. On the other hand there is doubt that mesmerism may be 
vi*iy usefully and prolitably employed for curative purposes. As I 
explained in my lecture on that subject, it is usually possible io with- 
draw» from a patient such pains as those of headache or toothache by 
means of a few^ passes without putting him into a trance condition at 
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all. Indeed I imagine that a very lai^e number of the ills to which 
flesh is heir could be cured in tliis way without the use of the trance. 
This latter should be used very sparingly, because it involves domina- 
tion of one man's will by another. Perhaps almost the only case in 
which it is undoubtedly justifiable is that of a surgical operation. We 
shall find many accounts of its successful employment in such cases 
in the works of Dr. Esdaile of Calcutta and Dr. Elliotson of London. 

One may see etiually readily how easy it would be to misuse the 
power of mind-cure. It is often employed simply as a means of 
making money ; and it seems to me that wherever that is done there 
is a terrible danger of impurity in the motive and unscrupulousness 
in the pmctice. I know that it will be said that those who devote 
the whole of their time and strength to the curing of others 
must themselves obtain their livelihood in some way, and 
that in this respect mind-cure stands only on the same level 
as ordinary medicine. I do not feel myself able to agree with 
tliis latter contention. In the case of the ordinary doctor we all know 
that he has passed through an expensive training in order to lit him- 
self to deal with the especial needs of the human body ; and we all 
iiealize what it is that we arc buying from him — the services which his 
skill and experience enable him to place at our disposal. Hut the 
mind-curist is often entirely ignorant, and has undergone no pijjlim- 
inary training whatever ; and in any ease he is using a power which 
cannot be measured upon the physical plane, l eeause it belongs in 
refility to something higher and less material. If such a pnictitioner 
has no means of his own, and is devoting the whole of his time to the 
work of curing diseases, there can be no objection to his accepting 
any gift that a grateful patient may wish to make to him in recogni- 
tion of the help which he has given ; but it certainly seems to me 
that to fix a definite charge for services of this nature is eminently 
undesirable and contrary to the whole spirit of occult teaching. This 
is a matter which every pei*son must decide with his own con- 
science ; but it is assuredly a most dangerous thing to introduce any 
element of i)ersonal gain into the utilization of powem which behjng to 
these higher levels. It is certainly better to avoid in this case the very 
appearance of evil. 

All this is true also of claii-voyancc. Most undoubtedly any 
faculty of that nature which a person possesses may be used for good 
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in a gretit many ways. For one who possesses this faculty higher 
worlds lie partially open, at any rate sometimes, and therefore this 
power may be used to learn. For this purpose it is necessary; that 
the clairvoyant should make a very careful study of the literature of 
the subject, in order that he may see what others ])ossessing this 
faculty have previously learnt, that he may be guided by their expe- 
rience, and may avoid the pitfalls into which some of them have fallen, 
Natundly a clairvoyant who does not study the subject, who makes 
no effort to verify his visions and to compare them with tlie experiences 
of otlici's, is liable to be very seriously deceived, and by his wild pre- 
dictions .and descriptions, to bring the whole subject into discredit with 
those who do not yet understand it. Jhit for one who uses this power 
with common sense and without self-conceit, in a scicntilic spirit of 
investigation rather than with t!u‘ hope of obtaining personal gain 
from it, it may be a source not only of verygre.it pleasure but also of 
great advancement. Not only may he obtain knowledge for himself 
— knowledge which he can also ]xiss on to his fellow man, but by its 
means he may also learn to see whiai and how ]v;ople need help, and 
to distinguish tile way in which it can most successfully be given. By 
its means he can often si‘e where a kind word is especially needed, 
where a loving, comforting, streng^thening thought can be sent with the 
certainty of immediate result. 'Hie clairvoyant has at least a little more 
power for good than his fellows if he will only watch for opportunities 
for using it, if only he will think always of helping olliers ratlier than 
of gaining anything for liiniNeif. r>eanllful jiossibilitics open up before 
us wlien we think of Ib.e power that will be in the iiands of all in the 
not far distant fiiliire ; the man who is to sc»ine extenl claiivoyant now 
is beginning even already to reap a little of the harvest of power for 
good which will come to us all as the race advances. So that the 
claiiToyant who is thoroughly unselfish and whose additional powers 
arc carefully balanced by strong and robust coinmoii sense may do 
a great deal of good in the W'orld and may gain spiritual advancement 
for himself in tlie very act of helping his fellow iwatiircs. 

It is not dirticult to see lluit this is a power tli.it m;iy be terribly 
misused. The additional information about others which it puts in 
the hands of its possessix’ may be employed, and unlortunalcly is 
employed sometimes, for pei’sonal gain, for the gratific.ition i^f curios- 
ity and even for the levying of blackmail. You sec from this how’ 
3 
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essentially neccssaiy it is that the clairvoyant should possess the 
characteristics of a gentleman, and where he belongs to the class 
which in Theosophy we call tlie first-class pitri this is, of course, the 
case. But unfortunately claiiToyance may he acquired by less de- 
veloped souls who do not possess the instincts of the man of delicate 
feeling, as you may very readily sec by some of the disgraceful adver- 
tisements which so frequently ap|x^ir in our papers. There you will 
see pereons quite shamelessly imnouncing that they are prepared to 
put clairvoyant power (such jus it is) at your disposal in order to 
help you to obtain an unfair advantage over your fellows in some 
speculation, that they will help you to rob other men under the pre- 
text of gambling or of betting on horsc-r.icing. In this way they arc 
pandering to the lowest passions of man, they are descending from 
what should be a higher and purer rir.\\m into the foulest mud of the 
most degralcd physical life. Nor are these the only offcMiders, (or you 
will often sec announcements from those who profess to teach clairvoy- 
ance or occult science of some sort in return for so many pounds or so 
many dollars. These unscrupulous practitioners arc able to live and 
to flourish simply because the public is as yet entirely ignorant of the 
true conditions of all such leaching. You may take it as an absolutely 
certain rule that no true occultist has ever yet advertised himself, and 
that no tnie occultist has ever yet taken money U n’ occult teaching or in- 
formation. The moment that a man advertises — the moment that he 
takes money for any service which pi’ofesscs to be t)f an occult nature 
—that moment he brands himself jls having no true occultism to give. 
True teaching along these lines is to be o])taiiied only from recognised 
schools of occultism, existing under the guardianship of the great 
Brotherhood ; and ex’cry pupil of these is absolutely forbidden to take 
money for the use of any psychic power. So that all these people 
condemn themselves, and bear this condemnation on the \cry face of 
their announcements ; and if they flourish and grow fat upon the 
property of those whom they deceive, the sufl'erers have only themselves 
to thank for the results of their own foolish credulity. Once more I re- 
peat that there is one, and only one, absolutely safe rule with regard to 
the use of all these higher faculties, and that is that they shall never 
under any conditions be employed for any selfish or personal object. 

C. W. Lkadheater. 

[To be concludcil,] 
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TOLSTOY: HIS LIFE AND TEACHINGS. 

[Coin:lmkd from p, IDiS.] 

W HEN T(jlsloy’s ar^'iiments arc felt to be unansweniblc, refuge is 
frccjiicnlly taken in the assertion that he is a fanatic. I think 
the implication is unjust, and in evidence I will briefly refer to his 
relations witli tlic Doukhobors. 

The arch-key to the I'olstoyan philo*^ophy of the earth-life is the 
principle of non-resistance ; the abstention from the use of physical 
force, of violent means to attain any end whatsoc\’er, however 
desirable it may appear. This, as we have seen, means the disband- 
ment of all armies and the avoidance of militaiy ser\'ice. Tolstoy in 
carrying out his principles has also refused to retain or sell the copy- 
right of his many published works. While we must, 1 think, admit, 
that some of his most deeply-rooted convictions on phases of present- 
day life are impracticable for many a year, it is interesting to note the 
common-sense side of the m.in in liis recent relations with the Douk- 
liobors in whicli he does not ignore the jmctical aspects ol life. 

Tliese people lirst came inti) prominence in the Russian Empire 
about 150 Yeai*s ago. In their origins they ilatc back some centuries, 
and there is an historic link connecting them with the remarkable 
GcMinan Mystic, Hoehme. Their religion is a simple, yet refined 
spiritual and mystic phase of Christianity with hints in it of connection 
with the line of so-called heretics who sprang out of the Gnostic sects 
whicli flourished both within and without the Christian church of tlic 
lirst three centuries of the present era. Among their fundamental 
jirinciples is the absolute refusal to l)ear arms, or to enter upon litiga- 
tion of any kind in the law courts. 

The carrying out of these convictions has brought upon them at 
various times terrible persecution and sulTering : including banishment 
of their families to the wild and inhospitable mountain regions of the 
Caucacus ; where again the iron hand of tyranny has followed them 
and they have had to endure privations, and persecutions severe and 
tcTribie. 

Such a crisis came, about seven years ago, when through tlie 
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successful inleiTciilion and agency of some members of llie Society 
of Friends a sdienie was inaiigiinited to immigrate large numbers of 
them to Canada, where some seven thousand of these interesting 
people are now comforlably domiciled. 

Tolstoy's sympatliclic interest was aroused by these incidents, 
and he delerinined to render aid ; this he accomplish(?d by writing his 
well-known novel Fesiirrection,” and, conlraiy to his life practice, 
selling the copyright to an eminent firm of publishers in St. Petei’S- 
burg, who gave a high price ior it, but were prepared to give more 
than Tolstoy Vi’ould lake. It was published siniultaneously in 
Russian, German and English, and the proceeds devoted to the sulTering 
refugees. 

Quite recently he h:is pointed (nit to the Czar and his Government 
a very practical coiirsif of policy, wiiicli they could adopt, much to 
the well-being of the down-trodden peoples of the empire, quite apart 
from the acceptance of his more advanced theories. Surely, these are 
not the actions (^f an impracticable fanatic ! 

Me is the same man to-day as in tlie early eighties when the decisive 
crisis in his present earth-life occurred, lie has lived a long life of 
self-denial, he has practised iiis own princi[des, and he stands belore 
the world as by far the most heroic character of our limes. A prince 
among men, loved and venerated by mnltiludes : by all good men 
and tiTic^ ill every civilize(l Cl )u III rv. In a materialistic age, in limes 
of self-seeking, of brutal indiHereiice lo human siiITcriiig, he stands 
before the world in unique contrast to all tlK‘se degrading tendencies ; 
possessing a higliiy developed religions nature, having broad human 
sympathies: a lover of iiiiivers;il humanity, a lover of, and an unliring 
worker for, liberty — libei ly of ihougJit, of speech, of acliun — utterly 
selfless, as simile and humble as a little child, and ardently devoted 
to the uplifting of his fellowmen. Such is Count Ia'o Tolstoy. 

About four years ago Tolstoy had a severe attack of illness from 
which he suddenly and unexpectedly recovered and Ills since been 
actively engaged on his writings, lie rcfei*s to this period as a liappy 
time, when the consciousness oJ tJie life of the spirit, liberated from 
that of the body, was especially de;ir to him, and when all that pre- 
viously appeared insoluble cleared up wholly and eiLsily, by tlie aid 
vf his universal panacea— sclf-alinegation, liiiinilily and love. To the 
death of the body Tolstoy has fur long jxibt been completely indiffer- 
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ent. For him the chief interest in life lies in its spiritual essence : 
whether it shall continue * here * on the physical plane or ' thei'e ' in 
the higher realms, is now completely immaterial to him, i*eacly as he 
is for ti^insition. 

Just as formerly, when he rcgsirclcd as his “self" his animal life, 
he could not contemplate any life after so-called de:ith ; so now he 
cannot imagine a cessation after leaving the tabernacle of flesh. 

In conclusion, many arc the lessons we may draw from such a 
strenuous life ;ls that (jf Tolstoy’s. 

" Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make o\n* lives sublime. 

And, departing, leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of Time.” 

For tlie last twenty-live years the prophet (jf Kussia has Ix’eii 
pouring into Iier dull c‘ai*s those vital and practical truths which lie at 
tlic roots of all civilization worthy the name. Only the few have 
responded, but a retributive justice — ever mingled with compassion — 
has now undertaken llie arduous task of teaching her. By sorest 
mctliods, by sword and lire, by all the horrors of war and internecine 
strife, her manhood is being placed on the altar of burnt offering, 
her womanhood is being wrung with speechless tortures and miseries, 
her children sutTering the pangs of hunger and her cities the prey of 
the revolutionary and the regicide. 

To the world at large— for his has been a wt>iid-wide mes- 
sage — ^'Folstoy is still an unpractical dreamer, and the principles 
which underlie his philosophy of life are considered utopian. Such 
li:is always been the reception given by the workl at large to its 
Christs and Saviours ; crucify him, crucify him, has ever rung in 
their ears down the revolving ages. Only the few have lx;en prepared 
to receive their message, to these it has been the glad tidings of a new 
era ; a stimulus to renewed exertion in the cause of Humanity, an aid 
to the unfolding from within it of the divine life and love, which is 
ever seeking expression in us all. There is also a personal application 
which we shall do well heed. Let us not overlook the fact that 
these divine laws of the larger life of communities and nations apply 
equally to our individual lives ; that the Good Law as it has been 
named, is all-inclusive ; that it applies to all miiiutke of our lives 
with equal force and precision as to that of the nation of which we 
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form p;irt. Thai ive pei-sonally arc responsible, according to oiu' me.a- 
surc, for the wrong-doing of others and for the existent miseries 
around us in the coimnuiiity of which we form part. That we in our 
several stations have a mission of mercy and compassion towiird 
those who need their consoling and uplifting power, a ministry of 
suffering and service to fullil. The privilege of becoming Tolstoys 
according to our meiLsure. 

Suffering, pain, sorrow, anguish of heart, are parts of the present 
world-process of which each has to lake his part - first involuntarily — 
then with gladsoiiiencss and joy of heart, uiuler the lussurancc that all 
tends to bring us to the goal of humanity, which is oneness with the 
Divine life and love. 

With this general sketch, I must reseiTc a more detailed exami- 
nation of the varied aspects of Tolstoy s later writings until another 
occasion. 

W. A. Mayeks. 


AN INDIAN NKIIIT. 

I T was a bright, luminous night with the moon about two days to 
the full. We were in the middle of the stifling hot weather which 
forms one of the delights of the Punjab- for tliose who can avoid it- 
alic! even at eleven o'clock, at which hour I was accustomed to seek re- 
pose, the atmosphere still seemed to c|uiver with the burning heat of the 
day audio give no promise of amelioi*alioii. Sleep was out of theejues- 
tion just yet : to attempt to read Wtis equally futile and it was not until 
after about an hour's gentle promenade in the compound, to and fro 
on the brilliantly lighted lawn upon whic:li the black shadows of the 
shisliams drew strange and fantastic outlines, that 1 sought my couch. 
1 remember tossing about for a considerable lime and casting some 
rellections upon the climate of India, before the buzz of insect life 
began to become less and less insistent and the centre of conscious- 
ness that I am accustomed to regard as “ myself " slipped from the 
dense and exceedingly hot slintlashanra lying on the bed, to function 
upon another and' less trying plane. 

1 do not know how many hours had elapsed when I next 
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regained consciousness. The remark that seemed to bring me back 
into myself was a not uncommon one. 

VVal, have a drink ? " 

I caught myself murmuring, more from the force of habit than 
from anything else, I believe (for, to my surprise, I did not feel 
in the least thirsty— a rare occurrence during the hot weather) : 

“ Thanks ; a chota niiiibn soda will — 

“A What ?” 

The words seemed to come with an extraordinary force and 
intensity and I now became aw’jire that 1 was silting at a small, round 
lable and that I was not alone. Before me sat a short and nither 
bulky man, with a bald head and bright, piercing eyes, and from the 
expressi<jn of his face and his open mouth of astonishment it was 
evident that the question had come from him. 

1 explaiiieil that the liquid which I purposed to imbibe at his 
expense \ras ct)mposed of lime juice and soda ; but that if these 
ingredients were not available (for I was not quite sure in what por- 
tion of the globe I was) 1 should be perfectly satisfied with any non- 
alcoholic beverage which was immediately accessible. 

“ You can have anything you like lure” he replied with some- 
thing of a chuckle, at all events anything that you can imagine, 
Perstinally, I stick to ^ Corpse Revivers.' Wal, you prefer lime, do 
you ? Jest keep your mind on it for a wink and it will come 
along." 

Suddenly I became conscious of the fact that on the table before 
us were two glasses, one before me and one in front of my com- 
panion, and that mine contained the required ninibii and soda. 

How did the drinks get there ? " I asked, “ I did not notice 
anyone bring them." My companion peered at me curiously for a 
moment or two before replying. 

“ You don't seem to know your way about much," he said at 
length, and after a pause added : I see now that you don't belong 
here. Can you do ‘ larger than the largL*sl and smaller than the 
smallest ?' No ? Wal, I'll show yini how.V 

My companion disappeared and 1 caught sight of what at first 
sight appeared to lie two enormous mountains rising at some distance 
from me. They were similar in shaiie and must liave been many 
miles in height. As I was gazing at them I suddenly perceived that 
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they were in the shape of a human foot and that my two mountains 
represented the big toe of each foot. Following them upwards 1 
jierccived in the fiu* distance two perpendicular columns of gigantic 
size rising above tlicm and disapj'Kxiring from view into the dim haze 
of illimitable altitude. Suddenly the roiu’ and crash of long-continued 
thunder broke out above me. Could it be that my short, bald-headed 
companion of a few seconds ago had, in a moment of time, trans- 
formed himself into this world-giant and that the terrific thunder 
which rolled around and half-stupefied me with its volume of sound 
was uttered by his Titiinic vocal organs from a height far beyond the 
range of my vision ? 

Suddenly the thunder cc:Lsed, the mountains disappeared and I 
auight the sound of a shrill, high-pitched lillle voice coming appa- 
rently from the table. 

'' If you look very carefully for me on the table you may jest 
catch a sight of me,'' it said. But thougli I examined the top of the 
table with the utmost minuteness and tried to trace the direction from 
which the diminutive voice proceeded 1 could find notliing resembling 
my friend.'" 

He was again facing me in his chair ; and I at once noticed 
another curious thing regarding him. 

When I say ^‘curious," it must not be supposed that, while I 
was experiencing the occurrences that I am now trying in soimi measure 
to describe, I was conscious of any feeling of astonishment or wonder. 
On the other hand everything which presented ilself to my conscious- 
ness appeared to me to be perfectly natural and was accepted by me 
as such. It was only upon awaking and thinking over my experience 
that the peculiar surroundings in which I found myself gave birth to 
the feeling of amazement. 

Around his sejuat little figure and his shiny, bald head was now 
visible to my sight a bright, luminous hjize, which followed the out- 
lines of his body and enveloped liini as with a cloud. This hrize 
contnictcd and expanded ^rhythmically with his breathing and w;us 
illuminated with brilliant and many-hiied colours. Instantly my 
mind rushed back to the information which I had acquired from 
Theosophical hand-books and lectures. 

Why," I exclaimed, 1 can sec your aura 1 " 
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I had often read about the subject and had envied the fortunate 
beings wlio arc able to discern this finer portion of a human being. 
But up to now I had never had the satisfaction of seeing an aura for 
myself. 1 reflected that here indeed wis corroboration that had long 
been ai*dently desired. 

“ 1 must be on the astral plane,” I murmured more to myself 
than to my vis-tt-vis...My companion looked at me silently for a few 
minutes as if I Iiad been some object of curiosity that he was seeing 
for the first time and I remarked that his aura exjxinded itself and 
curious, bright-yellow patches appe:inil in it. 

'' Stranger, you don't happen to be a Thcosophist, do you ? ” he 
exclaimed at last. 

“ rvebeen a member of the Theosophical Society for the last ten 
years or so,” 1 reph\*d, with a certain feeling of dignily. 

“ Wal, I’m real glad to see you,” he exclaimed, Shake,” and he 
put out a short, chubby hand. 

“ I'm real glad to see a living 'fheosopliist. Why, I was one of 
the original founders of the Society when it started in the States and I 
paid up iny dole i\*gularly, which was more than most of them did, 1 
remember. It was h'elt that taught us how to use that hammer-head 
that jn'odneed our drinks. Many a l(Mig and inlc rcsling discussion 
did we have in \ew ^'ork. And we were all keen as mustard ! There 
was O’Sullivan, that di’lightful chap O’Doiunan, and Wilder and 
Massey — and Cobb and a crowd of tluin. And as for fi iendly eleinen- 
tals and social-minded spooks, wal, they simply nmij'jcd around ! I 
guess you aren't having such lively limes jc.^ now, are you ? ” 

I had to confess that spooks and cleiuenlals did not, to mvknowl- 
edge, play a prominent part in the pivsenl-day developnient of 
Theosophical activities. 

“ And there is a slump in the astral plane ? Folk don’t seem 
quite so keen on it as tin y were ? ” 

1 explained to him at some length that there were higher regions 
of nature to which the altention of rcallv earnest Thcosopliists was 
more suitably directed. 

“ Yes,” he said after a pause, 1 thought S(^ ; but 1 reckon that if 
folk Giii’t keep their wits about them the astral plane they will cer- 
tainly be wool-gathering on * the higher.’ It’s a good many years 
since I joined what we used to call the majority and I’ve kept my eye 
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open a bit. I can tell you I'm a bit disappointed in your T.S. It's 
almighty dull in these parts and there are precious few that come over 
that are worth a cent. Most of them are so stupid and sleepy that 
you can't get a single sensible syllable out of them. Why, during the 
African war, one of your genenils an-ived over here with a thud — he'd 
been smashed up with a pom-pom shell, I believe. He’ll be a pal to 
me, says I ; he'll know a thing or two and its long since I've had a 
real live general to yarn to me. But, darn me, if he w:Lsii't as bad as 
the rest ! He was ils drowsy as a drunken Dutchman. I tried cveiy 
way I knew to wake him up and at last in sheer desperation I took 
to cussing him. I can cuss a bit, I can tell yon — or used to be able 
to. Great Scott I If 1 had said a fraction of what I let him have, to 
the meekest Ameriaui devil-dodger he would have been at my throat 
before you could say Chi-ca-go ! " 

I hope that the means you employed proved effectual," I re- 
marked politely. 

** Effectual ? Not they 1 He just nncniied himself a bit — for he 
was all plaited up like a Jerusalem artichoke— droned out something 
about ^ Stellenbosching,' and then went to sleep again ! I can UM yon it 
was sort of sickening. I gave him up. Yes," he went on, “ It's 
sort of lonely over here. Jhere's mighty little going on and, as I said. 
I'm disappointed in jTUir Thcosophical Society," 

“But what has the Society tt) do with it ?" I asked, for I had 
ailed to catch the drift of his remarks. 

“ Wal, it's this way. After I had slicked over here 1 spent a tidy 
bit of time getting the hang of the place ; learning how to work cur- 
rents and to tackle little Natures.* Besides tliat yon have got to tind out 
what's astral and what’s not. You can jump tlirongh a solid w;ill as 
easy ;is wink ; but if you run your heail up against an astml house 
you'll soon want a cure for headache. When I comprehended what 
a few wide-awake people there arc here — unless you make them your- 
self, which ainl much fun— 1 reflected that the T. S. would soon alter 
all that. There were dozens of them learning how to operate their 
astml bodies wlic-n I left aixl I expected that soon there would be one 
or two that I could gc‘t the news of the day fj‘om. Besides, I calcu- 
lated that all who came over would be sociable and would take an 
interest in things ; and I planned out a top-hole Thcosophical Acad- 

* Xaluic>s|iirils. 
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emy for them w ith :i]l sorts of fiincy app^initiis ;incl a museum with a 
complete set of elemental essence, classified and numberal, for refer- 
ence. Wal, I hung about a lot waiting for members and was pre- 
pared to give them a way-up time in my Aciidemy and help them no 
end. But, liang me, if your Thcosophists aren't more asleep than the 
rest of them ! They are all bunched up like Bologney siiusages, dream- 
ing aw’Jiy in a fancy world of their own, and if you do manage to 
get atone of them, all they do is to moon about and murmur ‘ lattvas ' 
and * tanniJilras * or such-like rubbish. There are no tattvjis here,— 
leastways not ;ls far as I have seen.^' 

This conversation perplexed me not a little ; for I understood 
that certain portions of the information given in Thcosophical publi- 
cations were expected to be of the greatest benefit to membci-s on 
their leaving their physical b(Klic's in ])utling them un fail with their 
astral surroundings. I intimated as much. 

*^Not much !" replied my loquacious companion. “The fact 
is they don't seem t(j take any interest in the astral plane at all. They 
don't know anything practical and itsti*ikesmc that your teaching aint 
up to modern standards. Look here, I tell you what I'll do : I'll 
take you off to see a The(.)sophist that came over last fall and you can 
sec for yourself what a mufllcd-up useless mummy it is. Jest catch 
hold of my magnetic cord and hold tightei* than a limpet." 

1 now became aware of the fact that hanging from his left side 
was a kind of tube about three feet in length. It had a glistening, white 
core running through it around which was what appeared to be an 
outer casing of a bluish-grey colour. The inner core sparkled and 
coruscated with light. I look hold of it with one hand and at once 
experienced the sensation of a sharp electric shock which sent pins and 
needles right up my arm. But a still more curious thing happened. 
1 found that as long :ls 1 was touching this magnetic cord I was able 
to perceive the most fankistic and grotesque figures. They appeai'ed 
to surge and battle ai(.nind us, now approaching so close that they 
seemed to be pressing us down ; now retreating a short distance and 
apparently gathering strength for a fresh onrush. The most weird 
faces were among them : awful and ffideous compounds of animal 
and human forms ; and, most startling of all, exaggerated copies of 
human organs,— great eyes as huge iis moons floating by themselves, 
whose pupils dilated and contracted as they advanced and receded 
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and which gave expression now to the wildest terror and now to the 
most sickly loathing. 

My companion paid not the sliji^htcst attention to these shapes : 
indeed, he appeared not to be conscious of them. At his direction I 
again grasped the cord tightly with both hands. 

I at once became conscious that 1 was moving and soon the 
feeling of motion became stj intense that 1 had the greatest dilViculty 
in preventing myself losing consciousness. We seemed to be rushing 
through space with the velocity of a rifle bullet ; and the wind whistled 
;us we Hew. I have iloncsome fairly mpid scorching in a motor-car, 
— but that was child's play to this. If one wastes take the sensations of 
a Gordon-Bennett winner and c(Mnbine IIk'hi with the sickly lurch of 
a rapidly descending lift and then raise them both to their thousandth 
power it might give in i magi natitm some slight api^roximation to what 
I felt as I took part in that lenilic journey. 1 was unable to breathe 
and a sickly, stilling ot)pressioii closed in upon me and luinihed alike 
my faculties and my feelings. I realised the awful tortuieof a sunken 
sub-marine. Ever and anon fi-arful shapes and tciTifying faees would 
appear and gibber at me out of the pitchy N.iekness. And Ihroiigli 
it all ran the unutterable sensation of being adrift in buiiiulless space, 
without support or foothold, aiul of dropping, dropping through the 
illimitable abysses of inlinilpde. 

My ciccivnc was presumably habituated to such voyages. At all 
events he gave no sign of being in any way incommoded and kept 
up a continual stream of observations and explaiialicjns for in v benefit, 
only a very small portion of which 1 was able to catch. 1 remember 
dimly that lie said something about yojanas and yojanas "and 
secmeil toexjilain our journey by the necessity of “ going round the 
Egg when you eaii’l go through if." I.atrr, he c*ntercd into a long and 
highly nietapliysical exiHjsilitin regarding the universe ; staling that 
everything existed in everything else and that oven the sense of motion 
was illusory — he called it. One of his sentences has remained 
firmly fixed in my memory : Everything is nothing and nothing 
is everything." lie repeated this several times and added that though 
I might bo able to understancT it pei fectly clearly Ihcii 1 should not be 
able to do so after my return to my physical Ixxly— wliieh is perfectly 
true. 

At length, after what appeared to be cenluries of travelling, my 
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friend announced Unit we had reached our destination and, upon 
looking round, 1 found that \vc were both sitting exactly :is wc had 
been before we started, wilh the same table and the Kune drinks 
before us ! But a new peculiarity now manifested itself. The table, my 
companions body, the earth which supported us, were all now trans- 
parent to my gaze ; and, in whichever direction I looked, 1 became 
awiU'c of an enormous number of objects lying one liehind the 
other and stretching to untold depths. At each glance enough 
objects to fill a full-sized museum came within the field of my vision. 

“What you want is more practical work,” stated my companion 
impressively. “ You don’t experiment enough and common people 
aint convinced. Get the astral plane cle;u' and definite before you 
begin to tackle regions you can have no conception of. My advice 
is to cx/^iriwi'nl^KXPKUmE^sT -EXPERLNrENT !” 

While he was uttering these last words he placed his hand 
over my head anil I felt a thrill pass down my spine as of a strong 
electric current. It became strt>nger and stronger until at htst I could 
bear it n<; longer and I lost consciousness. 

* # 

I w;us again in my bed, hot, uncomfoitible and — very thirsty. 
Tlie m(;on had disa]'»peared behind the belt of dark trees that fringed 
the horizon and all was peaceful. 1 lay still thinking over the remark- 
able experience that I had just brought through. Who was my 
midnight companion and whal was he ? Was he 

“ A spirit of health or goblin damn'd ? ” 

And what of the Theosophist whom we went to see and of 
wliom I retained no recollection? If any member of the Society, 
more insfrncted tlian myself, can throw any light on tliese points I 
shall be deeply grateful. 

My sposa h;is called my attention to the fact that the names of the 
persons mentioned by my dream-companion are all given in tlie first 
volume of “ Olil Diary Leaves ” as being present at the original form- 
ation oftheT.S. in America; and that in the same book it is also 
stated that a Mr. Kelt was interested inelementals and had undeilaken 
to instruct the members of the young Society in the method of their 
evocation. This seems to amount to a strong presumption— may one 
not say proof ?— that my astral ciccroiic was not a mere creation of 
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the clrcam-imiigiiiation, and I cannot help asking myself, in the words 
of Bernado ; 

** Is this not something more than fantasy ? ” 

C. Stuart-Prince. 


EQUILIBRIUM. 

E very life to be suecessful must liave a central thread running 
through it upon which events may be strung as beails upon ehus- 
tic. This main line, represented by some high ideal, some delinite 
purpose, some determined course of action, is the only thing that will 
preseiTc harmony amid chaos, bring order out of disorder, and put 
any clear meaning into life itself. If one follows the changing pheno- 
mena of existence, he will be pn/zled and discouraged, tossed hither 
and thither or have events tossed at him ; it is only when he seizes 
cither the real noumenon underlying all, or a noumenon that he has 
created for himself and holds to it through all changes, that he is able 
to keep equilibrium or accomplish any definite work. 

Those who have recognised the fact that there is a vast scheme 
of orderly progi’ession existing throughout the universe, who have 
knowledge of the revolutions of the planets and their relation to each 
other, ^ of the specilic workings of the various kingdoms, of the 
succession of races and the allotted task of each, of types of individuals 
and their corresponding duties, know that there is a line of connection 
running tlirough all, and that one thing evolves out of and merges 
into another as evolution proceeds. 

The law of evolution is the great thread upon which arc strung 
systems and wtjiids and the inhabitants of tliesc, and it is only by 
understanding this law that wc can sec clearly and dclinitely what 
course to pursue. In trying to understand, we must first make an 
cifoit to locate ourselves, for every man is his own centre of equilibrium, 
and until this point is established he has no basis from which to 
reason. If he docs not tliink of himself as the centre from which his 
own evolution is to proceed, he will be lost in a maze of facts, and in 
trying to attach himself to one thing or another will tjccome depen- 
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dent, then cast adrift, or shifting, as one after another the objects to 
which he clings pass from beneath his hold. Growth is a widening 
from the centre outward, not an accumulation from without. 

A tree adds ring upon ring to itself as the years go, but the new- 
est circle is at the centre, not the circumference. And the analogy 
holds good in regard to man ; he does not evolve by robing his mind 
in the opinions that gather about him from outside, but by drawing 
upon the inner essence of thought, by which his menial body is nour- 
ished as the tree is nourished by the sap. To be sure that which 
feeds the sap comes from without, but only after its individual form 
has been broken up and reduced to its chemical constituents. And 
so with thoughts and opinions, after they have been subjected to 
analysis — mental disintegration — their (|ualities may be assimilated by 
the mind and nourish the inner growth. 

Until one has learned to reason from analog}^ and in classify the 
multitudinous phenomena of the universe under a few simple headings, 
he will only be confused and disheartened by trying to conceive 
of the larger workings of the Cosmos and of the intelligences that 
guide these. His separative manner of thinking will cause him to 
place the phenomena that he considers, range above ninge in ever 
widening distance and remoter grades of consciousness, until his 
brain and heart sink beneath the siin’ey and he feels himself hope- 
lessly removed from that supreme consciousness of all towards which 
he yearns. This conception has to be broken up and an entirely dif- 
ferent process of thought instituted. From the form, the matter side 
of things, he must turn to force, spirit, and consider conscious- 
ness, for while the characteristic of matter is separateness, that 
of spirit is unity ; force is (ui the side of spirit, and it is only by associa- 
tion with varying classes of matter that it appears in tlivisiiui. He has 
pictured the forms as se]xiratc from c*ach other, he must now lose 
sight of these* forms and consider the living esstaiceof each. Thinking 
of divine conscioiisiurss as at the heart of all things, he may take him- 
self :us a focusing centre, and turning thought inward, reach in 
imagination this innermost source. I le may then think of the varying 
grades of consciousiurss — as expressed by the forms—as circling out 
from this centre, 'fhe lower gi-ades^ — those which in his normal state 
are siib*conscious, because in him they lupresent results of evolution 
through forms in the preceding kiiigdiuiis — will nt>t extend far, but if 
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he reaches out to the circumference of his circle, he will be able to 
trace the most extended consciousness — that which in him now is 
superconscious, because it represents experience in a form that he has 
yet to evolve — ^x’ibnilin/^ its subtle impulses back to the common cenlre 
and interpenetrating all the other gnidcs. Seeing this, his mind will 
cease to stretch out into space in contemplation of higher things, but 
will rather go inward to the centre to seek understanding of whatsoever 
it may be. 

By doing this he will realize that the consciousness of the highest 
archangel is at the nearest point in connection with himself as at the 
fai’thest and the depressing sense of distance and aloofness will dis- 
appeju’. The fact that he cannot consciously grasp this consciousness 
will not deter him from knowing that it is nevertheless there, for if liis 
faith falters, he has only to think outward again to the circumference 
of his circle where he has in imagination placed the exalted conscious- 
ness of this being and trace this p;u*ticular circle inward to the centre. 
Reason will tell him that if he has an understanding of anything it is 
because his own consciousness responds to the consciousness of the 
thing considered, therefore to that extent, the two are identical. Real- 
izing in this way that he cannot conceive of what is without except by 
what is within, he will come to the conclusion that the source of all 
consciousness is within and that if he longs to come into ccuiscioiis 
relation with any particular l>eing, he must withdraw inwardly until he 
finds it. The chief iiiiporlance of this line of thought is that it gives 
one a definite focus for all ellort, ]^ius him, as it were, to the spot and 
relieves him of that uncertain stretcliiiig out into space that fatigues 
the brain and engenders doubt. 

Having realized the thread upon which form is strung, the next 
step in g.iiuing equilibrium is to locate the exact point at which one's 
own particular foi in apjiears, and find out liow rational development 
may best proceed. And here it is well to remember that the 
enduring, the eternal, that which wc call sjiirit, is present at every 
point. This is s:iid to be lieyond attributes, but in trying to conceive 
of it, we give it names. The name that will be best suited for the 
present purpose is harmony, for by pei-sisliug in harmony, one keeps 
a firm hold on unity and this is the characteristic of the essence of life. 
To go from point to point liarmoniously in tlic process of the evolu- 
tion of form is to he at one with that which we call Divinity and 
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brings about a realization of the Divine through all e.xternal changes. 
If it were not so, union with the Supreme would appear an impossible 
attainment in face of the v;ust processes of evolution still before us. 
To go forward in a state of equilibrium, of harmony, is to be con- 
joined with the Eternal at every step ; and this means more than may 
appear, for equilibrium is brought about by an equalization of the 
trinity of forces comprising the One Force. Let us call these Life, 
Love, Intelligence, and exemplify the assertion. 

We .are deiiling now with the luiman kingdom and may find 
examples there. Every man represents a triangle of the principles 
mentioned. The well-balanced man will be an equilateral triangle ; in 
him, health, vitality, strength — whatever one chooses to call it — ^will 
be toned down, softened by love and both will be directed by intelli- 
gence ; there will be a balancing of the three forces, and harmony, 
righteousness, justice, appropriate to his place in evolution will pre\’ail. 

In other men, the principles will vary. One will be full of Life, 
strength, but have less love, less intelligence ; this will give us a 
thoughtless, cold-hearted bul vigoixnis type. Another will have the 
love principle well developed, but show less strength, less intellect ; 
this one will be meek, generous, self-sacrificing, but with little regard to 
fitness and the re;il well-being of himself and others. A third will have 
a large share of intelligence but little love, little vitality, this is acoldl}’- 
intellectual type. And so on, through llie various main types of individ- 
uals. However, the point to be grasped is that to be at one, in 
h.'U'inony with the Eternal Principle of Life at eveiy point in his 
evolution, a man must keep the three principles in Jiimself equal. 
Remembering that the one whom he seeks is All-strength ;ind All- 
knowledge as well as All-love, his effort will be to manifest tliese three 
in proportion, and so min or the greater in the sinallei’, be at one with 
the Highest at every point and so continue his evolution in peace. 

Now, in locating oneself in the scheme of things, it is well to 
grasp clearly what the work of tlie Iiiiinaii kingdom is, for those who 
guide the larger workings of the universe follow a definite system. 
We have been told by the more advanced ones that the work of the 
human kingdom is the evolution of intellect, and accepting this state- 
ment, one may look upon it as the main strand of the groat thread 
upon which to centre attention. In doing this he will learn not to be 
tossed backward and forward by events, to sink or rise as they appear 
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maleficent or agreeable, but talking them as they come in heterogene- 
ous array, to put intellect to work upon each, extracting something 
therefrom and storing aw;iy knowledge. In this way, a steady and 
continuous line of progression will emerge out of all experiences, and 
looking back along this line, the accompanying phenomena will cease 
cither to trouble or to hold attention. In accepting intellect as a 
main line of development, we are not to lose sight of the previously 
mentioned trinity of principles ; a tri-colored bead might move along 
an elastic cord that was different in color at intervals, without for that 
losing its own shades. And so with the individual, as he follows the 
great line of the development of intellect, he may keep his three quali- 
ties in harmonious proportions. Later will come the period of the 
definite evolution of the great Love principle, wlicn as divine man, he 
will follow this as a main line of development, 'rhen depths of pure 
love, of wliich he has now but little conception, will unfold within 
him, and from that point, kjoking backward, he will see how small in 
comparison w;is the amount that he displayed in the human kingdom 
where intellect was the dominant power. 

Now, in considering the evolution of intellect, it is wise to take a 
genenil survey of that portion of the great thread which lies between 
the animal kingdom and the kingdom of divine man, and try to 
realize at what point one stands. We have been iold that seven great 
races mark the period of human evolution on the ea?’fh and that the 
fifth subdivision of the fifth race is now in the ascendency. This 
means that the advancing race is nearer to the kingdom of divine man 
than to the animal kingdouj, that it is in the liftli stage of intellectual 
development. Rational effort, therefore, would be to fix attention on 
what wc are approaching nither than what has been left behind, and 
in trying to understand something of the higluir kingdom we will 
steadily evolve toward it. We have historical models of men far 
advanced in the ranks of humanity, and also of those who have com- 
pleted the work of the human iieriod, men whose strength, love and 
knowledge is borne witness to by the woi ds and deeds recorded of 
them ; it is by comparison with some of these that we can lind out 
where we stand and keep ourselves from retrogiession. 

But individual progress is not dependent upon the sub-race to 
which one belongs, other methods must be employed to dctemiine 
that. Types low and liigh in the scale of lx;ing are found in the 
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representative race, those who have retrogi-adcd Jis well as those who 
have 'cidwineed, and in the former class, a powerful intellect often ac- 
companies great monil degeneration. Aside from the information as 
to races, given by scientific investigators, there are rational methods by 
which one may find out his place in evolution, for if one marks out 
a centrid point, he can decide as to whicli side of this he stands. The 
central point might be found in this way : We are considering 
intellect ;ts between sensiitioii— the work of development in the animal 
kingdom,— and spirituality— that of the kingdom of divine man. At 
the central jioint will necessririly be found the human being, equi- 
distant from these poles, wlio represents intellect balanced betw^ecn 
scnsjition and spirituality. It w’ili be tiuite easy to determine if one 
stands there, and if not, to analyze oneself and find out at which side of 
this intellectual equator he stands. If he faces himself candidly, he can 
decide ;ls to whether animal or spiritual qualities prevail in him, and 
to what extent. The qualities that arc making for progression beyond 
this point will be marked by growing unselfishness — the sign of spirit- 
uality — rati»)nal unselfishness, for he is developing reason as a main 
line, and to be unselfish without this qualifying attribute might mean 
a forgetting of definite purpose, an acquiescence to forces making for 
retrogressi(Mi, an unreasonable w^aste oi energy and a miscomprehen- 
sion of truth. 

Now, if one has made such an analysis and has decided as near 
as he can at about what point he stands, the wisest thing that he can 
do is to try to etpiilibrate himself at that point, and the very first 
thing that he sliouKl do is to think out clearly wiiat position his in- 
tellect enables him to fill. To take an example, if he is literaiy or 
artistic, his duty is to one or the other line of service. The phenom- 
enon of his body is only an instrument for the expression of a force 
working along a certain line of development ; it is his duly to sustain 
and expand this force, and to combine with others of similar type, so 
that the volume of force may become greater. The consideration 
should not be whether he is financially successful or w’hcther he is 
appreciated, but whether he is living up to his highest capability. 
There is no merit in deliberately neglecting one’s best talent for the 
mere purpose of bettering his material position. To be sure, Karma 
sometimes interferes and forces one out of his highest path, but his 
duly is to struggle back to it ;is soon as possible and so right himself 
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in njilural order. There is no merit in such an one tecoming a crafts- 
man or a clay laborer or anything of the kind, unless forced to it 
by the absolute necessity of himself or of tliosc dependent upon 
him. There is a far subtler reason for his not dcckissing him- 
self than that, sometimes put fonvmd, that lie is depriving 
another who naturally belongs there, of the place ; it is that he 
is allowing himself to retrograde in evolution, and by so do- 
ing, is lessening the volume of force with which he should be 
associated. Some of the best intellects of the day are making that 
mistake in their philanthropic work, are devoting their lives to the 
slums, to ihe forcing forward of the child-intellects of humanity, while 
they neglect the class of which they are the lawful leadei-s. And the 
conseciuence is that their higher intellect is becoming blunted by non- 
use, and their astral bodies deteriorated by constant contact with 
incongruous vibrations. What would one think of a general who 
insisted upon being a scMitry, or of a colonel who degiTided himself to 
the position of a private, because of his brotherly love for one or the 
other of these ? Who is to lead the advance column if Die officers go 
to the rear ? Who is to plan the cami>aign if the Hrigadier-general 
deserts his tent to dig breastworks ? This is a matter for serious 
consideraiion in the (k*partiiient of inlcllccl. There arc those who 
belong at the front, who should be leading or co-operating with or 
sustaining the advance wave of the race to which they belong, and 
who, instead, are neglecting their rightful duty through sentimental 
misunderstanding or ignorance of the scheme of evoliilion. If they 
took their rightful places, leaders for the lower classes would arise 
who are more closely allied to them in Jiatural position, and 
therefore more capable of undci'standing them ; the liigher intellects, 
by being leaders of these leaders— according 1<.) grade— would then 
be interlinkerl in orderly succession, and tlie whole process be more 
harinoiiiously conducted. 

Axnip: C. McQueen. 


[To be conchuled] 
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HINDU SYNTHETIC CHEMISTRY. 

SiDDiiAXTA School.* 

T he Ancient Aryiin Eisliis lon^ cent iir its :igo being highly 
civilized, their country with its rich niitiinil productivity being an 
clysiiim for them, and as a self-contained nation with no foreign 
aggression — having enough to sustain themselves with no national 
drain, and being very highly intellectual — began in their early primitive 
manhood to solve liigh problems concerning ttuiii, which yet baffle 
many an erudite scientist and philosopher, such as, ''Why should man 
be created and be born as he is ?” and many other t]uestions. 

When such questions were suggested tlu* whole matter relating 
to man was solved in a masterly maimer by the Ancient Rishis 
as follows : — 

jp. By what and when is a man siiid to live or die ? 

/I. By the. presence of life, rather breath, within him. If the 
short space of bivath Jlils away he is said to die. Then evidently 
life or soul is in the form of breath within the body. 

Q, Can that life be seen or demonstrated, separately, as it is 
without matter (Pmkriti) ? 

A. Decidedly not. Matter and soii\ (Prakrit i and are 

co-eval, co-existent and correlative. The whole Universe (Akhanda) 
itself is a huge y/rn and Prakrit i combined inseparably within itself. 

Q. If this Prakriti and Jiva or matter and life can be attempted 
to be preserved intact without natural decay and destruction, can 
death be averted ? 

A. Yes, fur a long time. 

By, what means ? 

A, The end and aim of the Siddhanta was to prescribe and 
define the nature of matter and its properties. Then how can matter 

• Mr. ('. S. .\:irii>anaM\;iitiy Aiyai (Klcvuniau) of TripliVanc, writes us as follows, 
in regard to litis anirlc : I licrcwiih send }oii a a)|>y of the cpiiomc of llie Client ico- 

PhilosDphical, or Siddham.i ScIi^h)! of I’hiUwjihv, which has hcon gk-aned and supplied 
by; me on his request to Dr. Praplmlla Chandra Roy, of ihc Calcutta UnivcisiijMhe 
author of the “ History of Hindu Chemistry," for your perusal, '.opinion and publicatiun 
in the I'heosophist'' 
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and life be preserved intact witliont dcstniction was the hardest 
problem for the Rishis, who solved it among themselves and left their 
world-wide experiences for the benelit of their progeny ; experiences 
which we are not able even to comprehend, much less to follow, as, 
having been forgotten, they iu e enigmatic. (Thus rose the Siddhdntic- 
Veddntic Philosophies of the Kjist). 

Q. In an animal being can life be located in a certain padiciilar 
spot or organ ? 

.1. No. It is all over the body and everywhere. (This and the 
bigger AkJmmh Soul theory gave ri.se to the Atomic theory of the 
Sankhya and Vaisheshika systems of Philosophy). 

i}. How does death come ? 

A. (1) Either by the cause of n.'ilural decay, (J) diverse diseases 
appei-taining to flesli (of which there are s;iid to be I,*! hS), or (.‘5) 
accidents. 

Q, If flesh or niatler can be made not liable to decay and 
disciise, can life be preserved and death avoidcxl ? 

A, Yes, for a long period, by means of preventive and effective 
medicines. This was the process of /u/yn Sidtilii (making sure of 
body) of the Siddha Scho(jl, which prnce.ss e.Klended to two periods 
of six years each, or twelve years, which pre.^cribed elaborate kinds 
of internal and external medicines for the body, and for the soul the 
practice of Yoga siinullaneously in the same period, so that a re- 
chemical birth of the body should take place, ("niisgave rise to the 
old Aryan synthetic chemistry subservient of religion). 

[). Will not natural dec'ay and destriiclion overtake us and death 
result ? 

A, Yes. Put decay can be largely prevented by taking in only 
the constructive materials from the Universe, and by not draining the 
internal vitality from the human system, and by bringing about a 
chemical cZ/r/z/gd in the body itsi'lf when the life is in, by the Kdya 
Siihlln process, and thus creating a higher condition of matter or 
body and a greater adhesive tenacity of Jtvu with Prakriti: thus 
destruction can be averted. This gJive I’ise to the Siddhdnta School 
regju’ding matter and Vedanta School regju-ding life or Soul, by blend- 
ing b(jth the Vedas and the Vedangas derived from the ancient 
Rishis and Munis. 
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As chemistry rose, developed and practised with all its 
eighteen angas when it was known to all the intelligent ones of the 
country, at a time when the litenilurc of the Siddh&nla School w^s 
written in the colloquial languages of the dilTercnt countries, when 
there was no deterioration of words in the languages themselves, then 
this science was made suhservient to the highest end of man, to attain 
the final Beatitude, by the realization of SV// //rs/, World second, ami the 
Godhead last. Thus rose the Siddhas who were called by this name 
fii'st, as long as they were men moving in society and travelling in 
different countries ; and when tlicy were studying the Tattvic results 
they were known as JuJnis ; and when they became meditative men in 
Sainddhi of Self and the (h*ealer Soul, they were called Rishis and 
Munis respectively ; and lastly, after they had realised all these they 
were called Chinmaya Sxvantpis or Swam pa Jrninis. Thus spread the 
Siddhas and their sixty-four Malhants all over the Aryan country, from 
below the central Asian terrltnry to the Indian Ocean. 

As Ancient Chemistry was thus a Heligio-Philosophic science, 
this was made subservient to the liner senses and higher ambitions 
of man to obtain Sairnfioii then and llurc, meaning in one birth, :is 
this sect of people never would believe in transmigration of souls or 
life before or after births and deaths (unless in the limited sense of be- 
getting progeny by oneself and thus being born once more on another 
soil and dying once* after j. And this cult is yet being handed down 
by the few only initiated in it traditionally. There is a very vast 
liteniture unexplored and not thrown out to the world at large, toxrards 
the benign broad interest and intention of our great forefathers, 
existing in the 'famil and Telugu languages of the South — not 
destroyed, but handed down. 

Without chemistry no Kitya Siddhi^ i.c., fortification of the 
body and unification (^f body and soul together could be attained, 
and without eheniistrv no (iidikai Siddhi (making of mercurial 
balls) could be effected (of these Gnlikai there were twelve 
main kinds and a thousand and one minor kinds). Probably 
this was called ///i; Philosophers stone hy the Western ancient philos- 
ophers. And without the two above Shhlhis no ’Jfiuiia Siddhi could 
be attained, and without yndna Siddhi no Moksha Siddhi could be 
achieved. This was their cult and line of progress in whichever 
country it spread and established itself. 
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For the attainment of /wjj'rtand Gnlikai S/VWA/s ancient synthetic- 
iil chemistry h;us been brought about and perfected. 

* * « « 

After understanding by pcrsoiKil self-experience all the things in the 
world and after the observation of physical and chemical changes in the 
outside world, the Siddhas took the chemico-iuetallurgical medicines 
inside the body to prevent diseases first, then the preventive medicines 
to arrc'st decay and destruction, and then the chemical constructive 
materials and medicines to fortify the body and unify the soul with it, 
and to prolong existence siiimltaneously (to any length of time they 
wished). And at hist after achieving all these by regulating and perfect- 
ing their existence they begiin to meditate upon the subtle and evanes- 
cent St7/internally, and the outer world, w^ith the acquired, vitally strong, 
new’ constitution which gave them w’ondcrful, all-pei’\’ading and far- 
reaching powers. As an aid to the self-realising mcdilalive process they 
brought about the pcrjcclcd Gulikni Sidilhi to its help. For this they 
had to make the volatile mercury which is called the essence or the 
vital fluid of the Karth, or the higher Soul, wliich is taken to be the 
S'iva, or the S’iva to stand the test of fire of any high degree, 

and then to make it acquire, absorb, contain, develop and evolve 
higher potential powers, by the most laborious and tedious process of 
JardtiUf and made this the Elixir of Ihcir tritusformcil life. They made 
tw’o of these mercurial balls with differenl potency and energy, 
by names Sivurupi and Knwttliiic, one to he tied in the hand as the 
right or the positive pole, and the other to be kept in the mouth, as 
the left or the negative pole. Tlie high energy thus evolved in one- 
self w’as made to rotate and circulate and thus the meditative or 
flunking power (J)h'gli(t(lrislili) was made to penetrate and //y into the 
other beings of weaker pow’cr and in far off regions also (Jfidtuulrishti), 
After self-realisation they began to study the phenomenal nature of 
the Universe or God, Ike. 

Thus the Siddhdntic chemical science helped to find out the 
end of the Vedantic Philosophy, the Yoga and Moksha of Man. 
And thus all the differenl know'ii religions and philosophic systems 
of the modern period of the W’orkl rose from this l^ierian fountain 
of the Siddh^nta-Vcdantic School of the l^eligion of Self and God. 
The more w’e study the dillerent religions and their precepts, the more 
we understand that this ancient school is at the bottom of them all. 
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Chemistry Proper, 

ClassificaUon of the world, 'Fhc world, which Ikls neither begin- 
ning nor end {Anddi) comprises the live lihtdas or component 
eleinentSf Eiirth, Water, Fire, Air and Ether. Tlie Universe (Akhanda), 
is divided into the lliree classes of Dhaii!, M/da and Jiva ; each of the 
above are agJiin subdivided into the following six classes : 

1. Dtuitn or the Miiienil kingdom — 

(1) Salts (25 kinds in all of Kshdni), 

(2) Upnrastis (112). 

(i\) Pdshdnas (1)4). 

(1) Lohits (0 in all of the Metals). 

(5) Merciii^ (llie King) Rasn, 

(Oi) Sulphur (the Queen) Cniidluikci, 

2. MiVa or the Vegetable kingdom. Uividud into six classes as 

per taste ; ; salt, bitter, pungent, sweet, astringent and sour. 

These are again subdivided into .‘{,.*500 main classes or genera, from 
the smallest shrub to the highest banyan. 

vh JiV(j or the Animal kingdom ; divided into six classes as per 
Hindu and Nada or seed and soil of diverse kinds, and again sub- 
divided into 8,4()0,t)l)l) kinds of firardsis. 

From Dhdin, Ifnlam is produced, and from M/Haniy Tiia 
evolves. The Universe {Hnihindnda) is the highest and biggest 
known Soul, imparting life to everything in it. Among the f?im 
man stands the highest from the ant upwards to the elephant. He 
is created after the model of God or tlie Universe, in a miniature 
form, increasing from an infinitesimal atom in the womb (in which 
life and matter co-exist), to a full-grown man, by absorption, 
assimilation and development, who becomes worn out by self-draining 
and decay and at last dies, as every other being is subjected to the 
same natural cause, lint he stands (he highest of (he creation, as 
being endowed with subtle aiul higli powers of intellect, and the 
lower creation is of SLTvice to him. 

The Indian tests for the classification and arningement of things, 
are those of water and fire, the natural tests. 

(1) A salt is that which is soluble in water and is dissipated 
when on the fire. 

1 ) 
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(2) Uparasa is that which is neither soluble in \r.iter nor 
dissipated by lire. 

(8) Pdshaiia is that which is dissipated by fire but is insolu- 
ble in water, 

( I.) Loha is that which is insoluble in water but which 
niells, yet does not waste away by fire. 

(a) Mercury and Sulphur, both insoluble in water and 
vapourised in fire. Tliese two have some more dis- 
tinct projKTties of their owji in addition. 

Tims the Siddluis, takino iUc acalcd or ualural lltiiigs as they are 
produced, towards realising their end, have classified, after practical 
experience in the field, all the chemicals and mineiiils, first under the 
Pnncliablian iihi syslew, second, of allies and opposiles, and thirdly, 
under male and female classes. Under the above category, when 
certain chemicals are mixed in certain proportions artificially with 
certain basic salts, and trraled on fire, certain and sure results arc 
obtained with the help ol this synthetic science. 

Their aim was first to lix and bind the salts with the help 
of iiparasas, and to turn them into alkalies or snnnnnis, secondly, 
to fix and alkalize the paslianas ; thirdly and lastly with the help of all 
the above io alkalize the inclals and any other known substance, one 
based on the other. All these dilTcrcnt steps and laborii^us ways had 
to be necessarily gone through, simply to fix and bimi mercury and 
sulphur and to turn them into oxides and sulphides of metallurgical 
medicines for the. A'./vu' Sithlhi process, to change the natural body 
into a mercurial indestnicliblc body by the live primordial elements 
or five hli/}las. 

All these were dc^nc by iiure synthesis and not by analysis. They, 
anticipating SLience iii Peliiiion and Philosophy, have perfected and 
fixed the sure and certain end {Siddii, accomplished; anfa, end) 
which should be attained by one and all at last, in every department 
which concerns matter and soul or Man, 


C. S. Nauayaxaswamy Aiyak. 



WHAT HUMANITY NEEDS. 


T he work which the Thcosophiciil Society has turnocl out in 
barely a genenilion of its existence, during which it has run the 
gauntlet of many adverse criticisms, and undorgoiu: many seismic 
shocks from within and without, which at one time, rendered its 
veiy safety a question of doubt, [Save to the Founders, H. S. ().,] 
lias produced silently but peix'cptibly a lemarkable elTect in the 
world of thought, leavening it in a manner unprecedented in the 
spiritual liistoiy of any former period. From being an oigaiiism 
of the simplest kind ushered into the worKl by two unpretentious 
souls, witli head and lieaii consecrated to the good of hunianily 
by showing them the great treasurc-hoiwe of occult wisdom, it has 
expanded by its inherent force of growth, with an ever-increas- 
ing inner vitality nursed by the basic truth it has come to proclaim. 
Amenable to reason it has developed with the rapid stride of thought 
which is the ruling characteristic of our age, SUiwly but surely the 
great truths of occultism incontestably laid down in that moniiiiicntal 
work ** The Secret Doclrino,” are being verilied by tiie ollicial science 
of tlic West, with the result that though its advanced thinkers have as 
yet come to no definite cvinclusions about ate>ms, elements, the pri- 
mordial mailer of the universe, the liypollielical ether and llie law of 
gravitation, there ai e nut lacking signs of a coming ntppivciicniciil 
Ixdween science and Theosophy. To the aid of tlie latter, the guide 
of man on the physical, astral and menial planes, have l.ven leni, 
directly or indirectly, the services of Sir Oliver Lodge, Sir W. Cniokcs 
and hist but not least, of faird Kelvin — inlelleetual and truiii-loving 
every inch — who, in the teeth of the repugnance of their Iraternilv, 
have declared that on the Iiordeiiand where the subliminal is fused 
into the supraliminal — llianks to the late Afr. Afyers for showing the 
\vay — there is a chance of learning siuncthing definite of the liitlden 
side of Nature. Materialists of tlie type of Professor Laiikester liaic 
tabooed the word spirit,*' oraiiylhing that sounds like its equivaleni, 
from the magic, circle of their high-soaring intellect, and luu seldom 
are expressions freely given out to the effect that it is inciilal im- 
potence to base scienUtic investigations on anything bevinul knowledge 
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gained by the physical senses. Men of his type, of wliom the West 
boasts not a few, arc iinjiware of the fact that in denying the very 
Energ]y' from which cveiything has emanated, they deny themselves ; 
and this not vary laudable altitude of mind will never bring them 
a whit nearer to the object of their investigations. Their present 
attempt to go, full sail, into eveiy inch of details on one side of the 
univei'sc, leaving the other completely ignored, is like weighing 
things in a pair of scales of which one side alone is used, allowing 
the other to kick the IkviIu. Eveiy fact was established as tnitli 
only after an examination and comparison of the two-fold antitlietical 
principles which govern all the domains of Nature, and what can it 
be but the perversity of tlie luiman mind, tinctured more or less by 
conceit, which while wondering at the mighty resourcefulness and in- 
conceivable powers at her disposal, shuts her eyes to the subjective 
side which makes Nature what Nature is. Is it sound reason to ad- 
mire the picture and to say tliat there was no need of an artist to 
paint it ? Is it logic to see an electric light and refuse the existence 
of the dynamo at its back ? May it be that this extraordinary develop- 
ment of the human intellect, in our age, at the expense of the 
sublimer faculty which can only solvti the riddle of life, is due 
to the after-effects of some karmic antecedents in which the abuse of 
exceptional gifts may then h.ive been in evidence, and which now 
holds a screen before its eyes not juTinitting it tc.) peei’ beyond it ? 
The law of evolution works at a very slow pace, eai*h latent faculty 
of man in periodic succcssicm becomes actual power, and then his 
permanent acquisition tliruiighout ctcrnily ; now emotion, now in- 
tellect, now will ; power, action and spirituality, rule alternately the 
destiny of our glolie. Signs are not wanting that if the present 
efflorescence of the mind is not allowed to degenerate into seliish- 
ness,as is threatened, it will pave Ihc way for the Kingdom of Heaven 
whose denizens we are and which is our own by our divine biith- 
right, as makers of thought, Ixrcause Nature herself has ordained 
tliat we sliall live more in Heaven than on Earth. Had the latter 
been our home we might have sojourned here for incalculable periods 
of lime, not the few decades now allotted to us to see, to obsciTe, to 
understand, to garner, and to depaii. 

Let us lake the worhl we find it in its ruling, paramount thought, 
which i.i the life and essence, the all-in-all of that which was in the 
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past, that which is in the present, and that which shall be in the future ; 
the globe on which we dwell is the result o{ thought, our daily acts 
and functions through which we incessantly whirl is thought concre- 
ti7.ed ; the spheres, moral, mental and spiritual in which we eke out 
our days are but the lengthening shadows of our thoughts ; our ties of 
consanguinity and the pilgi iins who associate with us here are attach- 
ed to us because of these veiy thoughts, and by them we have brought, 
Jis it were, the conditions in which we lind oui*selvcs. In short, the 
whole dmma of Evc^lulion, of Spirit involuting into matter, and again 
evoluting out of it, in two contnuy processes, is the magical effect of 
the thought of the ONE without a second. 

Starting with this almighty pt)WCT of thought we shall try to see 
what sort of stuff the human thought of the clay is turning out from 
its loom. In the mental world as in the physical, the leadei's of 
thought are the upper ten of society, and as fashions are infectious, 
so are thoughts. We liapjK'n to live at tJiis time amidst peculiar sur- 
roundings and amidst a humanity whose mind is under the guidance 
of a definite trend of thought which receives its first impulse from the 
West which holds in its hand the governance of the globe. The world 
thinks now as it is made to think by the West which, in the main, is 
responsible for its karma, because ii is responsible for the thought of 
the present humanity. To make the iiiost of the oiil, leaving 
the in to take care of itself, is the keynote of the Western thought, 
and this lopsidedness shuts out the best and noblest side of evolution, 
from the sight of men. To this may be tr.iced the feverish scamper 
after riches, amongst the potentates of ICnrope, for acquiring lands 
abroad, and maintaining large armies by paralysing the resources and 
material grcatne.s?j *)f the countries they are called to rule. The para- 
phernalia of these “ while elcjihaiits at various courts entails heavy 
expenses on their colTei's, not to speak of the sj'tirii of defiance and 
nintual rivalry and jealousy which is ever on the increase under the 
plaiisil)le show of peace through sojihistrv. Far from being meritorious 
tliis policy of ar.irice and aggressiveness launches the mind of man 
into deeper depths of selfishness, giving liis future a hue too dark and 
sombre for words. If wc can throw tlie search-light of the past on 
the existing state of alfairs, and if the ad.ige, ‘‘ Coming events cast 
their shadows before ” has an iol.iof truth in it, wc may safely conclude 
that there is a great tlesirability of reform to retrieve the human 
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mind from the hopeless chaos into which it is allowed to be drag- 
ged at the sacrifice of its divine susceptibilities. The present Rajasic 
activity of the West is overstepping its proper bounds, and thanks 
to the all-just Providence that, for the future well-being of the 
Aiyan Race, it lias now received a timely check in the Far East, 
wliich will serve as a salutary lesson to read aright the immu- 
table Law of Righteousness which governs all the kingdoms of 
Nature. Some such disappoinlmcnl, now and then, will go a 
great way in averting the Ihreatened imbroglio into which Europe 
is launching. But the thought which works so much mischief 
is leavened with self-aggrandisement which siicrifices the higher for 
the frivolities of the lower, and many coming generations wliich 
await birth in the evolutionary march, will be much hampered by 
the undesirable momentum they will be the recipients of in their own 
days. If we go a little clce]xr into the ijiiestion we shall find that the 
spirit of assertiveness and the tendency of the present-day science 
liavc driven away much that is calculated to give a healthy tone to 
the thought of the race. Nature, will stand longer in the world of 
manifestation than the kings who govern it ; let the latter, therefore, 
be more compassionate and broad-minded that she may beget better 
and nobler offspring than she has hitherto done. With but few 
honourable exceptions the ruling niutive of the human mind in the 
West is an inordinate liankering after pelf and a feverish anxiety to 
make the most of tlic body at the ex}x*nse of the Lord of that body. 
In their hcaven-and-earth-moving efforts to come by money, with a 
culpable indifference to the great law o( karma, the Law of God’s 
Justice, which teaches that no man c.in gel more or less than lie 
deserves, we see liuge gulfs opening in social iiosilions and distinctions 
between classes, with individuals literally niHing in riclies, whose in- 
come is calculated by half-a-dozen pounds or dollars per second, and 
those starvelings who could hardly aill this pilkance their own during 
a whole life-time. So glaring do the differences grow that it seems a 
htipeless task year in and year out, to devise means of bridging the 
ever-widening chajiin between the swelling millionaries and the dis- 
satisfied p<Jor who jirowl alioul fora morsel as wolves do, for prey 
ill winter. Surely, this d«)es not speak well of a civilization which 
boasts of annihilating time and space by steam and electricity ; that is 
proud of wciipons that can destroy the largest number of men in the 
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shortest time possible ; that proclaims from lioiiselops its impartiality 
and sense of justice in according fninchisc to the weaker sex ; which 
thinks that its literature and scientific attainments have beaten eveiy- 
thing of the kind in any former age, and that its methods for succour- 
ing the weak and afflicted are the most efllcient hitherto seen ; 
which exults that its politics and that huge system of manufacturing 
lies eupheraized as diplomacy arc the very [)ink of perfection, with so 
vciy little to teach man of his inw;u-d aspirations and of his mission 
on earth, where his stay is so short that all this rush after the fiTiil 
and fleeting gives one but a poor ide;i of its long life or stability. So 
long as it does not all<nv the 5’carnings of the soul to qualify its vari- 
ous pursuits, by teaching its children to link the life here with the one 
that is inevitably theirs by the very law of cause and ciTcct, there is 
very little chance that the present civilization will hand over much 
of sterling mei il to the future race. 

liurope and America are now repeating for themselves the ex- 
periences of Koine and Greece, the mutual jealousies and rivalries of 
various stales are prophetic (jf coming disruption which is sure tu 
make one of them ride over the necks of otheis, ius Athens, Spaiti 
and Rome did in their own time, and that one, in its turn, being 
destined to be supplanted by some destructive agency which may 
nowbeinembroyo. The sore need of the hour, in the haph:i7.ard speed 
at which the \Ve>t hies on in her material advancement, is to superin- 
duce a counteiacting energy, a sort of compensating balance to the 
wheel of her civilization, by which whatever is best, beneficent and 
meritorious in her may not be swept o\\{ of existence when Karma- 
Nemesis garners the ri[)C harvest of lier past. All former civilizations 
were the issues of their predecessors and oiii' own is no excep- 
tion to the general rule, and it, in its turn, is in (he formative stage to 
be the pioneer of some other that is to succeed. It is ours wlio live 
ill the bos(.)in of the Inlinile, just at the lime when llie intellect of 
man is at its highest, to find out die Imperishable in the Universe by 
its concentrated force, in such a way as will make mankind immune 
from tlic ravages of imsatisfied desires and brutal passions that are 
threatening to burst volcaiio-like and spre;ul desolation around, to give 
tone and firmiK'ss to the eiviliz.ition whose seeds we now are sowing. 

Profiting by tlie past lessons which tell us that to secure perma- 
nence to our intellectual achievements some of which are pre-eminently 
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bright, .ind which should be the lasting heritage of our race ; the 
rulers and the niled, the lejidere of thought and their followei*s, must 
bear to each other the respective position of the father and the son ; 
protection and obedience miilually imparted by the one to the other 
Ixiing the guai’antee of tlie continuance of a iicfiithy state of monils 
and spirituality which shall culminate in an elysiuin of our highest 
hope, for the upliftment of the Great Orphan which has been endlessly 
and hopc\ess\y sVvugghnj; ior its advance, but sad Vo say, finds \tse\i 
ever and cvei* in the vicious circle of the “ Gnind IJJusioji." Utopion 
as all this may sound, why not call before the mind’s eye the lurid 
pictures of the past and read therein the disastrous conscciueiiccs 
brought on the heads of evcr-sulTcring humanity, by sellishness on 
the one hand and smouldering dissjitisfaclion on the other. What- 
ever is not founded on the rocks of Righteousness and Compas- 
sion is doomed to pei'ish in the long nin, whitewash it as we may, 
as often as we like. Wliy did Alex;inder and Ciesar and Napoleon 
fail to consolidate their world-wide em|iires ? What was at the 
bottom of the demolition of the most powerful kingdoms of Persia, 
Egypt, Greece, and, last but not least, of R(^rne itself. Should destj’iiction 
be the order of the day, and if time be the devastalor of all things 
ivorkllv, could wc not establish, by dint of our developed minds, 
a new order of things, a new course, unlike the many preceding ones 
which have been tried and found inelTicient, to give to man a system- 
atized training in the liigher ethical laws by opening liis eyes to the 
reality of the unseen world, to relieve him from the strain of atflictions 
and aimlessness under which he lias laboured for hundreds of 
centuries ? If the empires and governments of the world, instead of 
building on usurpation and unlawfulness, were to rear an edifice of 
Truth oil the principles of sympathy and altriusm, with an intuition 
that human beings are consolidated in Spirit Immoiial, the ravages of 
ararice and ambition which have brought to an untimely grave 
many a civilization of the past and threaten to do the same in our 
own time, would be intercepted and there would be a continuity of the 
grandeur of the human mind, which has often come to a sad end by 
reason of its being allied with sordid motives. The whole gist of evolu- 
tion is that man must be great in his mind and spirit and this higher 
growth is too often nipped in the bud. In the generation in which wc 
Jive there has been an extraordinai*y mental progress which would 
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have been dui*able had it tlic substratum of spirit iindei’neath, but in 
the face of reiteration of similar causes and conccjmitants of a like 
nature, we arc under a j»ravc apprehension, that this legacy of 
intellectual brilliance will not be contitnicd to any appreciable length 
of time. Owing to the taint of sellishness the present glow will end 
in the usual sombre darkness, and the same scenes will have to be 
re-enacted in the drama of Life. Sudden disturbances of Nature, by 
water and Rve, will sweep away in a trice all that which has Uxkcn 
centuries in its development, and when the next wave of humanity 
rolls its voluminous body on the boundless ocean of infinitv, it will 
have to begin its toils afresh. What we most desire, and what right 
evolution demands is that we should transmit our present intellectual 
attainments to our successors so that the irksome task of beginning 
again at the lowest point, may be spared, and the operations of Nature 
be very much simplilied. 

The pages of history stand as living witnesses before us to attest 
that a nation which can produce deftest intellect like that of a Cicero, 
a Livy, or a Marcus Aurelius h;ul to surrender the best of what it had 
t(^ llie hands of rude barbarians whose only oratory was their bow 
and arrow and wliost! great pliilosophers were those who could wear 
the purple of emperors after wading lliroiigli rivers of blood. Those 
miglity monarclis of Persia whose boast i! was that their palaces 
were roofetl with s(jlid silver and whose dining plates were sterling 
gold, tin; walls of who.'C harems were studded with rubies and 
eniei alds, Iiad all their luxuries and riches wallowing in dust at the 
hands of those nomadic hosts whose most delicious repast was a few 
dates and a wheat loaf, wlu)se coats were I'alched willi a few tattered 
remnants, and wlmsi* headgear was what Natiire gave them. Ask of 
the Macedonians how llu y destroyed the Hellenic Slates, which had 
no element of union anil solidity within them, and left not a vestige 
to show the greatness of 'Mileage c.f Greece, mother of art and 
eloquence." Mysterious are the Laws of Karma which rule that 
nothing like injustice, unriglileousncss, the trampling of innocent 
thousands under the feel of the unscrupulous wicked will be allowed 
to stain the f.iir realms of Nature for long, where Ckiod and God 
alone arc supremo masters. I low many centuries did it take to fill 
up the hiatus left by the great thinkers, artists and writers of these 
powerful countries, and of what use was their keen all-coiuiuering 
7 
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intellect to those savages whose highest logic lay in their swords 
and javelins. From the destniction of the Roman Empire down to 
the Middle Ages what mental achievements have we to place on rec- 
ord ? How many Homers and Herodotnses has the world pro- 
duced in the intcn-al ? Why did the mind of man sLacken in its 
activity ; why were there not brilliant thinkei*s in those days ? Beauisc 
Kanna had to adjust the balance of Righteousness so much disturbed 
by the covetousness and inonil turpitude of those who had forgotten 
the fact that there was a mighty Dispenser of Justice who never can 
brook lawlessness in the moral government of His children. 

Turn we now to the unprecedented psychic ailvancement of 
the Atlanteans whose power over the elements and whose wonder- 
ful gift of aerial navigation arc not within reach of the Aryan 
race, with a mighty civilization which had weatherctl the stress 
and strain of many centuries, with vast irrigation sclienies and with 
means to give happiness and comfort to their people from the soil. 
When betler times changeil lo give way (o self-worship and self-suffi- 
ciencj^ when constant intercoui*sc with elementals had paved the way 
to establish the supremacy of evil, how did Xalure take measures to 
sweep out of existence a vast continent whose presenci* w:vs so detri- 
mental to man's mor.il and spiritual instincts. Thousands of years 
have rolled away and yet tlie developed unit of our )n*esent humanity 
cannot call a tithe of the psychic power of an ordinary Allantian his 
own. These undesirable breaks in evolution, the result of 
man's avidity and irrepressible selfishness to tickle his own per- 
sonality have a warning voice, which we, with so much experience of 
bygone ages, would do well to listen to carefully, lest we fall in the 
very pit which threatens lo open wide at our feel to swallow up that 
which is best in us. 

Once more the cyclic wheel of time has put in the way of man a 
golden opportunity for maturing God's rarest gift lo him, the perfec- 
tion of his mind, which ha*^ alixsidy triumphed over many hitherto in- 
scrutable forces of nature, with promise of gi eater achievements in the 
near future ; but if, with this signal prowt^ss of the mind there Ixj not 
a genuine spirit of humility and receptivity we are sure to be thrown 
down the heights whicli we now h:ivc climbed. The .accession of 
knowledge will he in proportion to our love of mankind, and to 
continue the remarkable successes of the last iiuarlcr-ceiiliiry it must 
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be our in\v;irtl impulse to extricate the irausscs now hoix;lcssIy iiiuners- 
ecl in poverty and starviition by llic seemingly interminable contest 
between Capital and Labour which tends much to throw our times 
out of joint. 

SEliKER. 


[7'c) Ite concluded.] 


THE CHKISTIAN CANON. 

S AITII 1 1. P. 13. in her li emcndous work, “ The Secret Doctrine : ’’ 
" For such allusions to the septenary constitution of the earth 
and man, to the seven rounds and races, alioimd, in the New as in the 
Old Teskunent, and iueas visible as the sun in the heavens to liimwho 
reads both symbolically.” 

fkulh II. P. 13. again: “All this notwithstanding, the esoteric 
clement as now found in the two Testaments is quite sufficient to class 
the Pibic among esoteric works, and to connect its secret system with 
Indian, Chaldean and Egyptian symbolism.” 

Sjiith II. P. 13. yet oUierwhcre: “ Those who labour under the 
impression that the occultists of auy nation reject the 13iblc in its 
original le.\l and meaning are wrong. As well reject the ‘ Book of 
Thoth,' the Chaldean • Kabalah ’ or the ‘Book of Dzyan ' 
itself. Occultists only reject the one-sided interpolations and the human 
element in the Bible, which is an occult and therefoie a sacied\olumc 
as much as the othci’s.’’ 

For such as need the shelter of .luthority here surely is enough to 
make tlie study of tlie Christian Canon a ijuitc legitimate lield of 
theosophic effort. For the writer of lliL-se pages .luthorisalion is not 
neces.sary, however pleas;uit it may be to luul so wise a teacher cordi- 
ally approving a course I long have followeil. I owe the Bible much ; 
so, many of our people owe their knowledge of Theosophy purely to 
EastcTii Scripture'S, to the fur b-iesfern Scriptures I should say, for our 
Christian Bible, too, is of the splendid seiie>of sacred volumes of the 
East, as we who use it printed in our I'higlisli tongue too readily for- 
get. For them for one re.ison or another— the Bible hail no message. 

The pitiful inadequacy of Biblical instruction, with its dcad-letter 
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statements or its forced, isolated allei(()ries ; the ethics of the Christian 
Faith, based wholly on the ipse dixit of the Christ, instead of being 
rooted in the very nature of the Scheme of Things ; the attractions of 
a science that purported to prove all things, and give man solid facts 
to rest upon - any of these, or all, or fifty other reasons, rendered 
them blind to the beauty, deaf to the soft song of Wisdom in this guise : 
and wlien at lengtJi the message came from “GitA"' or “ Upanisliad” 
it broke on them witli all tJie splendour of new day, and head and 
heart alike went out in a great gladness to those wondrous, all- 
transforming books. 

h"or me it was the Western message — whether in Ciospel, Prophecy, 
Epistle, Psalm, of the accepted Scripluixs of the Christian Church, or 
in the systems of philosophy given by Hellene, Kelt or Teuton, or yet 
again in the great p(3ems of these peoples, tinctured — aye, dyed in 
grain as these art-lreasuics are -by this philosophy and this religion ; 
it was the Westei Ji message which, ringing upon head and heart, 
evoked response from both. And when in dmr lime I too turned to 
the study of the further Eastern !oie it came to me as an old friend 
new garmented, and familiar in its unfamiliarily ; it waslhi* sameness, 
not the difference that gave delight ; and ever since. East has Hashed 
light on West forme, and West on East, or, still more truly, East and 
West have blent in one, and like an exc|iiisite opal, as I turn the 
doctrine this way and that it Hashes and ripples from colour unto 
colour, but ever the stone upon my hand is one. 

1 must be frank thougli. to prevent a mise()nce[)tion. The teaching 
(jf the Chiireh did not enlighten me. 1, like so many others, gave up 
her saeraments, her serviees, after long. |ialienl wailing for the miracle 
that came not. For in niy early I)oyh()od, ()ne ' gkdous night 
stars' — I can rec.ill it now, can imd tiiif spot at a certain lurning in 
a hillside road, the limitless expanse of blue above me, and the bright 
hosts that marclied across it suddenly s])oke to me so clearly : and 
ever after, Fear, tljat had come inh) the w(;rld with me and dog- 
ged my days— and very specially my nights — laughed quietly 
and passed. The Fatherhood of God and my own Sonship had 
become fraught with living meaning. So, thrcjiigli the weeks and years 
of my soul-hunger I hojK-d and hoped f«)r exposition of this thing; 
I think [ wailed full seven years before I gave it up, and turned to 
private study *)f the mystic side of Cliristian doctrine. The rightiiess 
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of the step soon proved itself. Help came, as later on I know it came 
to others, in ways so natunil that the strangeness of them, the contin- 
ual miracle, passed unperceived ; and before long I was deep in 
metaphysics, and found myself in touch by correspcjiickMice with noble 
men and women in far lands whwe help in the direction of my ener- 
gies was of inestimable value. Slowly the delinite philosophic bases 
of tile Christian Faith disclosed lliemselves, llie splendid outlines into 
which 1 have ever since been joyfully piecing detail uj'ion detail. My 
debts arc legion, for 1 have found help here and there and everywhere ; 
if 1 had not very early arrived at the philosophy of gratitude I later 
found S'n K«lma laying down to llanunijln, [should h:ive wasted my- 
self in longing to receive impossible returns. But Call not tliy friends 
nor thy brethren nor thy kinsmen ” (Luke XIV., 12) comforted me 
exc(?odingly, and I tried to pay my debts by doing what I could, not 
for my helper^ but for the needy at my door. I did not then see 
clearly that so the hel)i was indeed repaying to the Self the kindness 
of the Sell ; that is, my brain-bound con ;ciousness but vaguely 
apprehended the “orders” sent down frtnii a clearer region; but 
it was wise enough to act upon the hint instead of chopping 
logic over it ; and with the acting came the appreciation of the 
truth. The story of the ‘talents' again, in a small way 1 I 
knew enough oi ratioeiiiatiun to respect the processes of logic higlily 

so highly as to keep them safe in lic^Id until 1 had the necessary 

facts to reason on ; but I did not sit and wail for facts to come — I 
went to meet them. “'L.) him that hath shall be given,” appeared so 
entirely sensible a statement, so perfeelly accordanl with the common 
and readily observable jilienomeiia ('f growth, that always I endeav- 
oured to create the nucleus, the “iiest-egg" of the treasure 1 desiieil 
to lay up for myself, whether in heaven or less desirable regitms. It 
is so rank a truism tliat K.v tiihilo iiiJiil fit ! 

In tliis endeavour, then, to pay my debts, I have found, over 
and over and over and over again, that no explanation of even the 
tiniest dilViculty salislies minds that really want to know, unless yon 
can trace it back and back, or up ami up, or in and in, if you like, to 
the very Beginning of Things— to llu* Cb'eal First Cause, or the Dai’k- 
ness out ui which that Soii-Sim bla/ed. No wonder my favourite 
proverb is, “All roads Icail to Koine.” 

I liave found no little.st fact of life that does not stretch afar 
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through Earth, Water, Fire, Air and Ether, as stretched those 
Roman roads over hill and plain and valley, upwards and on- 
wai'ds to the last Veil of all, and so within, into the darkness of the 
silence and tlie Rome of Spiritual Science, the Silence which encloses 
upon all sides the uttered Word ; the Darkness that rings round what 
we call Light, the F ather of all Fatherhood, the One and Only — 
these documents of the Christian Faith prtxich it as definitely as the 
documents of other great religions ; preach it so plainly and so matter- 
of-factly that if one have not seen it, felt it, understood it, it must be 
tlie old story — 

‘‘Use and want make dull the marvel ; ” 
the very nearness has cc^ncijaleil the doctrine iis trees conceal the 
wood. 

There is the Darkness in Genesis L, 2, whence the Light out- 
broke — that will appeal to some. Is it tlie Darkness of john I., 5 ? 
Some think not, reading that ;is applicable to the form side of tilings ; 
for me I take it as the s;ime, getting a riche r nu-aning so. And again 
in Matt. XXVTL, 45, I find a glorious significance in the Darkness 
that was felt ‘‘over all the earth.”— I do not read it as tlie unseason- 
able gloom of an eclipse. 

To Ifible students many a passage will conic up where the term 
Darkness maybe used to symbolise the All, the Absolute, whence He, 
the Lord of all things, hath emerged ; but the symbol fails to move 
some minds, so, let us try again. 

Take I. Kings, verse 27 — “lieliold the heaven and heaven (tf 
heavens cannot contain Thee,” How like the ” I remain,” of the Lord 
Krishna to Arjuna ! 

Try that line passage in Ephesians IV., -l-fi, “There is one body 
and one Spirit, even as ye are called in one hope of your calling : one 
Lord, one faith, ojie baptism, one God and Father of all, who is 
above all, and through all, and in you all. The whole chapter is a 
great one, and well worth study by theosophists. 

Again, in Uhilippians, II., J3, “It is God that worketh in you 
and again, —but such passages arc legion. They satisfy a class of 
minds, even as those earlier quoted do, but there must be directer 
doctrine still, to drive the truth home to yet others ; so turn we to the 
place where this grand, fundamental doctrine is laugiit, perhaps most 
explicitly of all, to Matt. XXV., :n,dscij. It is well known, this 
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passage; it has furnished themes for lamentable discourse on 
hell-fire and eternal torment, and other such bewilderingly 
witless vei*sions of God's Ciovermnent of this His world ; it will yet 
furnish matter for the uplifting, philosophic sermons of the nobler 
Christian times that come. Yet how could any one ever miss the 
meaning of so crystal clear an uttei*ance ? “ I was an hungered and ye 
gave me meat : I was thii-sty and ye gave me drink : I was a stranger 
and ye took me in : naked and ye clothed me : I was sick, and ye visited 
me. 1, I, I, I, I ; me, me, me, me, me; never “ my brethren 
never “ my people ; " never “ the creatures I have made. " Never 
aught separate, hut the Lord himself ; the One light of all lights. He 
and none olher it is whom we regarded or did not regard when hid 
in human semblance.” Is the teaching of the “ Gild” plainer ? Is 
the marvellous ** Pislis ” one whit more definile ? No ; and were there 
but this one passage to rely on, were all the mystic utterances of 
Peter and lliul, and James and John, in their Espistles, swept away ; 
were the famous Chapters XIV., XV., XYI., XVll., of the Gospel 
named (^f John, with their elaborate treatment of this theme, lost to 
the Church, this single statement were enough to base the firm-built, 
three-fold Paith upon — a logieal, coherent, self-consistent scheme of 
ethics, worship and philosophy. 

^‘^Upon litis rock! will build my church,” said the Master, Christ 
Himself. Noting the play on the words PetiT” and ‘'rock,” men 
sometimes fail to see the deep significance of the Master's question 
and the disciple's answer : “ Put whom say ye that I am ?” “Thou 
art the Christ, the son cif the living God. ” Xdjiio Xaiavaniiw. Those 
who can understand that exquisite greeting can understand good Peter's 
homage and his laird’s reply. On that rock He will build, for there 
is no other possible foundation than the essential oneness of man and 
the Most High. 
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BALx\BODIIINr. 

\Coiilimicil /ivin /». 21 S.] 

A ccording to the iiMchinj^s of tlic M;ih4nAray;inopanishacI, 
Brahman is said to Jiavu three asjx-cis as slated below : — 

“ The FIRST or tlic Saouna aspect of Brahman includes (1) the 
isa who is the cause of the or/if///, clc, of the Universe ; and (2) the 
Jiva who is the cause of tlic oriifiti, clc. of lliesr/;//s<ov/ or the wheel of 
transmiyralory existence, 'fhis is saiil to rest in the first or 

the Avulyii ptuhi of the Xiri^nnit Brahman which is said to have four 
padih. The SKCONDor theXlRcU'NA aspect of llrahman rests in the 
second, third and Jouiih padds whii-Ii are respet tively termed tlic 
Vidyii, the AUunuhi, and the Titriya padus. The TlllRT) or the 
NiRGUNATi rA aspect of Brahman which, in the S'ruti, is said to trans- 
cend the three /ui /as of the Xir^mna aspect, is even above tlic afore- 
said four pddds. This Xirifitndlilfi is said to be tlie unknowable and 
the unknown.’' 

A<;ain the Mahfinarayanopanishad says : • 

''iirahnian is said to be SdLtra and XiiuLint. Siitini is ^said 
to be two-fold,?-’/:., SopdJhika-sdkdrtt and XiriipadJiikii-sdhdra; of 
those two, the f\Y's[--Sopddhikii-sdkdra is »Sa, ;•//;/!/, and the second — 
Xirupddhikti-sdkdrd is Xin^uint. Xirnpddhika-sdkdrii is also two-fold, 
\'iz.,Xily(l’sdkdvil,\mf\^ll^kt(hsdkdr^l: of tluse two, the first (Xitya- 
sdkilra) is capable of being realised Iiy means of PnroksJui fndina, 
it can be grasped intellectually); and the second ( M ukta-sdkilra) is 
called Aparokshdnnbhavii-sriirnpani. Xirdkdni is the one which is 
said to be the Xir^niidllhi- or the unknowable and the unknown. 
(The above can Inr better under.Mood with the help of the iliagram on 
page la of V'cdanta and Theosciphy ’’j. 

'riie, AdhyfltnKjpanishad is now commented upon from beginning 
to end as follows : — 

’file One Unborn Alma who has placed himself in the cavity of 
the heart within the body is Ihahman the Eternal Being. Though 
the Earth is his body, though he pervades the Earth, it does not 
know him — because he is motionless he is said to be within evei'y- 
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thing. In like manner, the elements of Water, Fire, Air and Ether ; 
Manas, Rttdtlhi, AJiaiiknntf imd Chitia; Avyakla or the Mnlaprakriti 
having the three (/.£?., the original vibmtions) in equilibrium ; 
the Akshani or the Jtva who is free from decay until his final liber- 
ation ; and Mrilyii or Vania (the lord of de:ith) who binds all Jivas 
by his noose, do not know the Eternal and Intelligent SKLF 
although He pervades ihein all. This ski.k is the inner soul of all 
cre:itui-es, the sinless one, the effulgent ajid divine Xdmyana, 

1. The natural inisappliaitioii of the terms I " and “ Mine” to 
the body and the senses which are other than Atman, is known as 
superimpositi(.)n. The learned should, by means of medilalu)ns on 
Ih-.ihinan, remove such superimposition. 

In the above para, the word “learned'' would alone have been 
sufficient to convey the idea. Why then the use of th.e phritse “ by means 
of meditations on Itrahman ?” The doubt is cleared in the next para. 

2. After knowing the Prafyaiidhmin * (or the individual Higher 
SKLF) who is the witness of Biiddhi and its functions, the aspirant will 
reject the idea of SEf.F in the body and all else that are other than 
SELF, by means <^f Akluiiutiikura-vrilti^, which dawns upon him in 
consequence of his practice of AklulllillV^\^ra~^IIlylUl^hyoli^ltt wherein 
he idenlilies himself with that self which is a part of the Univers;il Self. 
It tlyLM'efore becomes necessary that one should practise such Yoga 
after the dawn j)f the theoretical knowledge of the identity of Aunan 
and Ihahman. 

The means of removing superimposition is again slated as 
follows : — 

3. Eeject the impressions of the world, the body and the 
S'Astra, and thereby rem«)ve the superimposition. 

* Tliis word Phity.is^tilnhiii is ii'icd in llii.' Adv.tit.i system In denote 

the I’liiversal Self, whereas in this praelie.il 'iyslein it siaiuK for the Higher ski.k 
which is said lo he the witness of the lower sell. The detailed delinilions and 
iiuiliial relations of the I'niverse, the yivtihiutn “r the lewer self, the PratyiV^titnian 
or the Higher SKI. K, aiul the nr ITiixcrsal Sell are elearlyset forth in the 

yivachintaiUiini which teaches the tirst principles of this system of Vcd-inla fScc 
pages tl2n, ildri of Vol. XXII. of the 77/eiw/‘///>7 for its English translation). 

t Akluuitliiktini vritti can best be rendered into English as “ the nnbroken 
vision of Cosmic eunsciinisiicss," and AkhtimLiikitriiSii as “ the one iinbrolven essence 
of Kosinic Consciousness.” Countic refers to uiie s»dar system, and Kosniic covers 
all the solar systems. * 

+ For fuller details see verses 8 to 32 of Chapter XV. and the footnotes on page 
30, of the KAma GUA- Englisli translation. 

8 
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A doubt is here raised : — ^Tlic mind (or the lowei* maniis) can be 
neutiTiliscd by the aid of the mere theoretical knowledge of Brahman. 
The practice of Yogii is therefore unneccssiuy. The answer follows : 

4. After knowing, through the aid of S'niti, reasoning and 
experience, that the sklk is all-pervading, the mind of the Yogin is 
neutralised by Samtldhi Yoga constantly practised in his own SEi-F. 

Although {Sanipa-iiuiiio-iidsn or) the neutralisation of the form 
side of the mind is accomplished while enjoying Jlviuiniitkii, yet, one 
should attain the enjoyment of Vhlchnunihli for accomplishing 
{arApa-mano-iid^t or) the neutralisation of the formless side of the 
mind. .Next follows the answer to the question — what should be 
done for such accomplishment ? 

5. Never allowing to be overpowered by sleirp, W(.)rldly talk and 
sense impressions, and never forgetting the Ptiraindliiiitn, (one 
should) contemplate, by placing the (Higher) ski.f, on the (Highest) 
Self or Ptmuudiiutin having Akhamldkara-vyitH, as the Kcvaldimiin 
(or the Absolute) which is Akliaiidaikavasii-sviiriipiun. 

0. (One should) shun at a distance, as if it were a cluitiildlit, ihc 
thought of the body which is gencrati*d out of the impurities (or the 
secretions) of the parents; give up the idea of “ I ” .'uul “ Mine” in 
that body and then attain the highest aim of one's existence by 
becoming Brahman. 

Thus far has been described the Vwitiirkii (negative) method by 
which the body ignored. The A/numi (or the alVirmative) method, 
by which the Brahman is attained, will now be di'scribed. 

7. Just as the Ether in a jar is dissolved in the universal Ether, 
even so, O Sage, dissolve {hit Pmty/ii^dtnitm into PunmidlnKin, with 
the thought of their unbroken relationship, /.r., by means of 
S^abddnttviddlui SuniddJii and then be silent for ever, u\, be well 
grounded in Nirviktiipti Sauiddlii, 

In the next two verses will be taught that the ide*a of self in the 
gross body as well as the very subtile body itself will cease to exist in 
the case of the man who is well posted in the practice of Bnihma- 
iiishtlia. 

8 & 9. Having ever become himself the very form of that 
Brahman which is self-resplendent and which is the st)urce of SELF, 
krt the aspirant give up the macrocosm (or the univei-se) and the 
niicrocosm (or the body) as if it were a dirty pot, by permanently 
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transferring the idea of sv:lk rooted in the gross body to the super- 
conscious Self or CJiidatjim who is Eternal Bliss, and by thus 
neutralising the Liuga or subtile body, always be that Kei^aLi- 
chailauya or super-consciousness ilself, by neutnilising the subtile 
body — nevertheless the gross body will continue to exist — ^iind thus 
avoid future birth. 

10. Having realised by means oi Sawdillii Yoga, the fact that 
“lam that Brahman'* in which this world exists, like a town seen 
reflected in a mirage, become, O thou sinless one, an accomplished 
man by continuing 1(; live in that r(‘alisation. 

11. He who is freed from tlie darkness (.)f AJuiuktlra (ih' I-am- 
ncss) allains Self-hood and becomes slainless, partli’ss, cver-blissful 
and sclf-cf'fulgiMit like tlic full moon freed from llic i>np of Ritlin {nr 
(lie obscuration bn^uglit about by the shadow of the liarth during 
eclipse). 

Now the question. What is then yivaumukli ? is answered in 
the next verse. 

12. When the actions of the senses are controlled, the thoughts 
(that disturb one’s equilibrium) are controlled, and when such thoughts 
are controlled, the impure uiaaiui^ cease. ’Fhe cessation of impure 
vdsamh is itself liberation. This is what is called yiniiimiiklL 

In the next verse it is taught that asiibUa vihiuhh (or the impres- 
sions of impure* thoughts) are nculralisecl by Uiblia vusiiuds (or the 
impressions of pure thouglits). 

l.‘». He in whom has dawned the idea of Brahman alone (being 
present) in alt space, time and cair. ation, will succeed in neutralising 
his imthha-ViUiiiiii by means of such concentrated Mibha-wUdnii, 

The next two verses teach that lh\iJiuiH‘iii<.hlha should, under 
no circumstances, be e\'er neglected : 

14 & 15. One should n()t be in the least negligent Ilf />V j/////^m// 5////^ 
(or the meditation on Brahman). Knowers of Brahman say that 
such negligence is death ilself. just as sr/ZiuAr — moss spread on 
the surface of water (in the lank) and lemj'jorarily shoved aside, again 
spreads over that surface in an instant — even so the Maya envelopes 
the wisest man also, if he neglect BvaUiiuiAldya for a moment. 

The next verse therefore teaches that Ximkii1fia‘SiinidilltiA\iifa 
should always be practised. 
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10. He who ntljiins Ka 'milya (the mere condition of the self) 
wliile encased in the lx)dy, becomes KmUa-chaiUiuya-mirApa even 
after giving up the body. Therefore, O sinless one, for llie accom- 
plishment of Kaivalyciy become Xiiviktilpa by being well posted in 
Sanid(iliL 

The next verse answei-s the question— When will the knots of 
ignorance attached to the heart be broken ? 

17. When, by the pnictice of Nimkalpa-stiwmtlihyofla, the 
sccondless Self is directly cognised, then and there the knots of igno- 
rance attached to the heart will be broken. 

It follows from this that the mere theoretical knowledge alone is 
not sufficient for attaining Kttnuilyn. Ihit it may be doubted that 
because Aliaiikam and other knots of ignorance are so firmly attach- 
ed to the heart it is next to impossible to break them. This doubt is 
cleared in the next verse. 

18. One who remains confirmed in Umlniui-uishUia after 
having firmly established the self in the sccondless-Self, and after 
having removed the idea of SEI.K in all the modifications beginning 
with Ahewktira and ending with the ImkIv, will, in the ordinary inter- 
coui’se of life, be as indiffiMcnt to the aioresaid modifications (Alum- 
kdra, etc.) as one would be towards pot, cloth, etc. He will, in other 
words, be devoid of the idea of SEI.F in the body, senses, etc., and 
consider them as being litis or lluil apart from self (i.c., himself). 

But again it may be doublcfl thus : As all objects from Brahma 
downwards to the very grass are true, it is impossible to r(*jecl them 
as untrue and then to accomplish the direct cognition of the second- 
less Self. The answer follows : 

19. y\lthough all the worldly objects are, for the ordinary inter- 
coui-se of life, true in the world-boundstate, yi t, they ;ue unlriic from 
the standpoint of the real and enduring liberated state. Sr), for one 
who is well-grounded in SniitdJhi-yogaf it is nut impossible to reject 
them as untrue and to directly cognise the Highest Self who is full, 
secondless and partless. 

Another doubt is raised : but how can these Urahiun-iiisliUtas 
cognise the sccondless and Highest Self, w/ien there are other inter- 
vening deities like Brahma, Vishnu, Kiidra, etc. ? The next verse 
clears this doubt : 

20. 1 his liralmta-iiisitilin, who lias identified himself with the 
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Self, is liimself Bnihm:i| Vishnu, etc., and all the Universe. There is 
nothing else beyond that Self. In other words, what is true from 
the shindpoint of the knower is untrue from the standpoint of the 
ignoramus, and vice veim. 

Doubt : Beaiuse all this world is merely superimposed on the 
SELF just as the snake is superimp(jsed on the l ope, why should the 
aspirant trouble himself with their removal V The next verse clcai*s 
this doubt. 

21, Although all the material objects are, like the snake and the 
rope and so on, superimposed on the SKi.K, yet they can lx; effect- 
ively rejected by the aspirant only by the fourth means, p/:;., Widi- 
dhyasana or coiiccnl rated meditation — after he has had the first three, 
viz., Dai'sana, S'ravana and Mananu, There is no use of the convic- 
tion alone that they are su|x;rimposed. One becomes the Supreme 
Self — the full, the sccondless, and the changeless — only after reject- 
ing the world by means of Saniildhi-yogti. 

G. IvKisHXAS ASTKr (Irans.), 

(To be conlinncil.) 


'HIK PKKSIDKNT’S MOVKMILVrs. 

Col. Olcott has taken ]'assa^e for Kiirojv on the Cicriiian Mail 5 .s. 
Princess Alice which sails from Colomboon the i'.“ilh March, and touches 
at Genoa on Ajnil 12 and at Naples but n<U at Marseilles. Ills present 
plan is to go straight through to luiglanil and then after spending 
sonic time there, to crossover to Krance in time to prepare for th^ 
lutcriiatioiial Congress at Paris at the heginning of June. 


OBITPAHY. 

It is with regret that we Jiave to announce the death of Mr. 
O. Cuiulasamy Moodelliar, Proprietor of Messrs. Thompson & Co., 
printers and imblishers, ;uul a very worthy man. The deceased was 
41) years of age, and, earlier in life was connected with the Printing 
Department of the Mndrns Mail. He afterwards started a printing 
}>ress of his own on Broadway, under the lirm name of Messrs. 
Thompson & Co. (The Minerva Press), which Is now in a prosperous 
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condition. The Thcosophisl has been printed by this iiriii since its lirst 
appearance in Madras. During the past 3 'ear or two, the proprietor 
was unable to give full attention to the work, owing to ill-health. As a 
special deijartnieiit in the establishnicnt has now been set apart for 
printing The Thcosophisl^ it is hoped that in future the results will be 
more satisfactory. 


KKKATUM. 

Mr. Fullerton writes us in reference to his article on “Religion 
and Sectarianism,” that, “ A rather uiifortiinale blunder occurred in one 
I^lace, apparently due lo too much learning on the part of the juinter. 
The words ‘ Honiooiision ’ and ‘ Ifoinoionslon ’ were inU'rclianged, Ihiir. 
making them mean exactly the reverse of what they ilo mean. I had 
given them correctly." We notice also that the printers dropped an o 
from the word ‘ llomoousion.* 


THK ADYAR LIRKARY. 

Ri-XEPTIOX to Dk. ScilR.ADKK. 

On December Dth a reception was held at the Ilcadtjuarters of 
the Tlicosophical Society, to welcome Dr. F. Otlo SchrAdcr, I'h. 1)., 
M.R.A.S., the newly-installed Director of the Adyar library. In 
addition to the residents at Headquarters, the ten Pandits of the 
Library and various members of the Adyar Lodge, I here were present 
the following learned Sanskritists : Professor Rangacharya, m..a., 
R. Kuppuswamy Ij'cr, n,.\., n.r.. ; T. Rajagopalachariar, m.a., n.L. ; 
T. S. Narayana Sastriar, n..\., S. Vasudevach.'iriar, l.t. ; 

Panchapa Ke.sa Iyer, l.t. ; A. \'aradacliari, n.A. ; Apixikaniui 

Achari ; Pandit Tirumalachar ; Pandit Xarasimhachariar and others. 

The proceedings opened with the recitation of a Sanskrit prayer 
with violin acconipaniiiient, which was followed by some well rendered 
airs on the vina by Mr. V. C. Scshacharri and a few cnterlaining re]die- 
ations on the gramophone. 

Colonel Olcolt in introducing Dr. Schrader remarked that the 
Adyar Library whicli started its life in with a small beginning — 
the nucleus of the Oriental department being the 511)0 Manuseripts 
presented by Pandit N. Bhashj acharya — had now assumed dimensions 
which required an able Director, in order tliat its rich contents might 
be properly worked out and placed before the public for their due 
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appreciation. Valuable additions are now frequently made, prominent 
among these may be mentioned the entire library at Tiruvallangodi 
which was secured some time ago and has now become a part of the 
Adyar Library. What the ancient Tanjorc Kajas were able to achieve 
in three centuries for their Library, one of the biggest libraries in all 
India, had been surpassed by the accjuisilion of a vast collection of im- 
portant Sanskrit and I'ali Manuscripts for the Adyar Library within a 
short space of twenty years. Whereas the I'anjore Library had 12,876 
Manuscripts, the Adyar Library already owned 12,187 Manuscripts and 
1.8,188 printed books. Having been for some years on the lookout for 
an Oriental scholar like Dr. Thibaut, the Colonel saiil that by open- 
ing correspondence with some of his Western friends he had, 
through the kind oi'liccs of Mr. llertram Keighlley, secured Dr. 
Schrader, as Director of the Adyar Library. Born in 1876, Dr. 
Schrader received a good education in several ot the important 
Universities of (Germany, such as Kiel, Gottingen and Strasburg. He 
held high credentials from sucli eminent Oriental scholars as Professors 
Dciissen, Oldenberg and Lcnmann. He took Iiis degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy in P.102, the subject of his dissertation being the state of 
Indian Philosophy at the time of Mahavira and Biiddlia. The Colonel 
added that he had reason to congratulate himself and the public on the 
acquisition of such an eminent scholar as Dr. Schrader, who was not 
only well versed in Sanskrit literature but also in Pali and Prakrit. 

Professor M. K’angachai ya then delivered an eloquent address, in 
the course of which he ob.served that it struck him there were three 
things which combined to make the acquisition of Dr. Schrader a 
great success. First and foremost, was the sympathy with which, lie 
understood, Dr. Schrader \v:is strongly imbued, for India and her 
great Sanskrit literature. Xext he adverted to Dr. Schrader’s great 
ability, evidenced by the valuable testimonials he po.ssessed. Last and 
most important of all, were the favourable auspices under which tlie 
learned Doctor was going to commence liis career at Adyar. The 
environments of the 'riicosophical Society, its great toleration and 
broad symi^alliy, and above all, its very aliimspherc, were calculated 
to ensure iu a large measure tlie achievement of much useful work. 
Professor Kaiigachariar iii conclusion oilcred to Dr. Schrader a 
most cordial welcome on behalf of not only the Sanskrit scholars of 
Sonlhern India but the enlightened public as well.* 

arc iiuMilcd diicily l() 2V/t* of IJcccuibcr lltli, for several 
graphs embodieil in this repnrl. 
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An address of welcome to Dr. Schrader, in Sanskrit, prepared by 
a representative body of Madras Pandits, was then read by ttie Senior 
Pandit of the Library, T. Yajnesvara Dikshila — an Knglish siimxnary 
of the same being read by the Librarian, Pandit G. Krishna Sastri. 
A Tamil address in verse, by Seshagiri Iyer (with English translation) 
was also read, and an original Sanskrit address (extemporaneous) was 
delivered by Pandit Narasimhachariar. 

Dr. Schrader, in acknowledging in both Sanskrit and English, the 
addresses of welcome olYered him “ observed that in accepting his 
appointment as Director of the Adyar Library, his long cherished dream 
of profiting by India’s noble Sanskrit literature and serving her and 
her sons was realized. He assured those present of his hearty sympa- 
thy and said that he would strive his best to justify the kind expecta- 
tions which they had formed of him.” 

The proceedings closed with a violin performance by Hindu girls 
of good families, after wliich light refreshments were served. 


REVIEWS. 

THE sti:dv ok siijaism.* 

The purpose of this little book is, as the author says in his Preface, 
to draw attention to the value and beauties of a religion almost unknown 
to most European writers, ivr., the doctrine of the Shias, or followers 
of the Kaliph Ali, called Slinihni. The Introdiiclioii contains a short 
theory of Keligion, an outline of the life of Ali, and some general 
remarks on the history of Shiaism and its literature. The author then 
proceeds in Cha])ter I. to expound the theoretical side of Shiaism, 
the doctrine of the Five Principles (Osool-a-Kliamsa) : (1) Ton heed y 
or the perfect belief in the oneness or unity of God ; (2) the conception 
that god is All-justice ; (;i) the idea that all jirophets were sent by (lod 
for the guidance of humanity; (1) the conception of “Leadership’* 
(Imamat) — here an interesting survey *is given of the twelve Imams of 
the Shias predicted by the prophet— ; (5) Ma.ld “ returning,” /.t\, the 
belief in the day of Resurrection (punishment or reward of the dead by 
God) as well as in “ a day wherein God shall destroy this univcr.se 
without ruining it ” [Sic]. Chapter II. deals with “ the Practical Reli- 

* Uy N. S Kliak:iii Hosiiin, Uain Xarayaii lia/ar, Cawiipfirc, India. Piiblislicd 
at Christ Church Mission Press. Cawiiporc. To he had of the author at Kc. I per 
copy. 
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gionof the Sliias,” Chapter III. is on “ Some Voluntary Performances,*’ 
Chapter IV. on “ The Ethics of Shiaism. ” Chapter V. on Different 
Haclecses on Different Subjects,” traditional sayings of the 

Prophet, and the Imams. I cannot forbear quoling at least a few of 
these Hadccscs. “A wise man is that who has killed all his desires” 
(Proverbs of Ali.) “ TIic lieavcn is ready for the abstinent even if they 
may be Negro slaves ” (Alkali). “ Men arc opponents of what they do 
not know *' ( P. of Ali). “ Do not make thy stomach a grave of animals ” 
(Alkali). “ I came to find out my Lord by my failures in my attempts** 
(P. of Ali). — 'J'lie book is a valuable introduction to Shiaism and 
highly to be recommended to every student of the history of religions, 

O. S. 


ANCIENT IDEALS IN MODERN LIKE. 

We have great pleasure in acknowledging the receipt of the Tamil 
translation of the above book embodying the course of lectures deliv- 
ered by Mrs. Iksant in I'.mO on the occasion of the i51h Anniversary 
of the T. S. held at Ikmares. It is issued from the Hall of Theosophy, 
!Madura, and the translator, Mr. P. Narayana Aiycr, President of the 
Madura Branch, 'I'. S., has done excellent service to the 'I'amils by 
giving them a lucid and correct prose version of this Scries of valuable 
lectures. The book is on sale at the ThcusopJtisI OHicc— Price inclu- 
ding postage, boards — annas seven ; calico — annas ten. 

G. K. 


NOTES 1)E PALl-OC'.HAPHIE INDIENNE. 

Professor Kirste of the rniversity Gra/, Austria, has been kind 
enough to send us a copy of his ''Xolcs tie Iniiicnuc^^ 

{Eximilihi lomc I. Jes AtU's du XIV. Coiv^rh Iiifcrmtiionnl tics Orienfa- 
listcs)^ dealing with two interesting discoveries of his. By examining 
the Jaina manuscripts of the iifteenlli, sixteenth, and seventeenth 
centuries, Prof. Kirste has foiiyil an explanation of the striking fact 
that two absolutely different sounds of the Sanskrit language, namely 
the guttural n and the lingual d, are represented in the Devanagari 
alphabet by two letters so similar as ^ and ^ respectively. As in the devel- 
opment of languages two words of different origin and meaning frequent- 
ly merge at last into a common form (comp, c.g., the two meanings of 
Eng. case **), even so the two very different letters which originally 
represented the two sounds in question, have merged ultimately into 
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the form ^ which, indeed, is used for both the guttural n and the 
lingual d in the Jaina texts. Later on, however, the necessity was 
felt to distinguish the two sounds also in writing, and so the dot, 
the Anusvara, was added to the ^ wherever it stood for the guttural 
nasal. Prof. Kirste further shows that S which in the present Deva- 
nagari alphabet is used to represent the aspii aled /.r., ^ (Kng- ^^0 
+ aspiration (h), was originally the sign for ^ + S (cli + chh). So we 
owe to Prof. Kirste two important supplements to tlic moniiinental 
work of the late Prof. Biihler, the Indischc Paheographie. ” 

O. S. 


OCCULT CHKiMISTRY.^ 

The celebrated article by Airs. Besanl, bearing the above title, 
which appeared in Lucifer of November, is now issued in pam- 

phlet form for convenience of reference. Kvery Theosophist will want 
a copy. It is accompanied by a Diagram which illustrates the results 
attaiued by the breaking up of an atom of each of the three gases, 
Hydrogen, O.xygcn and Nitrogen, until the ultra-minute particles of 
various shapes, on the four etheric planes appear, it is stated that 
“ the observations recorded have been repeated several times and arc 
not the work of a single investigator, ami they are believed to be 
correct so far as they go.” 

W. A. K. 


ILLUSIONS. 

By ALMiia. Coj.lixs. t 

This is a neatly gotten up booklet of 70 pages by the author of 
“ Light on the Path.” 'J'he author says of this essay, in her Preface, 
“Some of the e.xpcricnces are those of a psychic who has been able to 
bring across the threshold a mcinor}’ of something just then seen, or 
something which has just then occurred, and which illustrates or ex- 
plains the subject.” The essay is divided into sections which treat of 
the following hvc ‘ Illusions’ ; - 

First : That man is imprisoned in the body. 

Second : That the unborn are luiknown. 

Third : That there is any secret in the mind or memory of man. 

• The Tlieosophical l^iblisliing Sfxricly, London. 3i Price si.\ pence. 

t Thcosophical Puhlishing Society, London. Price is. 4 d, 
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Fourtli : Tlwt the earth exists apart from man. 

Fifth : That Nature is imliffercnt to man. 

The reader will liiid the narrations of psychic experiences which 
arc given in illustration of these live * Illusions ’ quite interesting. 

W. A. K. 


INDIA : PAST, IM^KSFNT AND FUTURE, 

By Henry S. Or.coTT. 

PninpJilcI Scries—Xo, /.] 

It is proposed to issue from time to time, reprints of important 
lectures and maga/ine articles in pamplilel form for the convenience 
of readers. This is a reprint of a lecture delivered at Amritsar in 18H0, 
to which the author has recently written a preface touching upon the 
progress of India, which will he read with interest. 

THE INFLUENCE OF THEOSOPHY. 

On the Line and Thought of Modern India, 

By Ciyanendra Nath Chakravarti. 

\A(lyiU‘ Pumphlcl Series — Xo. //.] 

'riiis masterly essay which appeared in Decemher Tlieoaophisl is 
now reprinted at the request of many. These two pamphlets deserve 
to be very widely circulated. 


A SKE'rCH OF THEOSOPHY AND OCCULTISM, 

By a. P. Wakkingion. 

This most instructive summary taken from the author’s contribiD 
lion to “'riie Encyclopedia Americana,” has jn.si been reprinted in 
convenient form for the general reader, by the “ Americana Company.” 

Also received two small pamphlets : The Meithil Art, and yesus- 
Mas or Christ Mas : both by Samuel Cieorge, Power Book Co., Wim- 
bledon, S. W., England. 

THE BUIHAT J.XTAKA OF VARAHA MIHIRA, 

By N. Chjd.\.mi?aram Iyer. 

This work, the second edition of the English Translation of which 
has just reached ns, is an admirable standard treatise on Astrology, by 
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A member of Vikramarkii^s Court. The lirst edition appeared in 1886 
and if the translator were alive, this second edition would have been 
brought out much earlier with considerable additions. 

The late Mr. N. Cliidanibarain Iyer was well known to the inner 
circle of thinkers both Indian and Foreign. He received a complete 
western education half a century ago and like many others imbibed 
materialistic views of the Occidental sciences and became a Sceptic 
and an Iconoclast of a conlirmed and virulent type. The conversion 
of such a powerful antagonist back to true orthodoxy was a marvel of 
marvels. It was not disappointment in life or ambition to succeed that 
led him to bid farewell to his cherished views of scicntilic scepticism as 
is often the case wiUi men of weak mental calibre. 'Flie accidental 
meeting with an astrologer of great ability, the keen disputations they 
held for years, the searching examinations and the startling answers 
of the astrologer, the subsequent study of the science in all its depart- 
ments all conlirmed him in the true belief of the inlinity of intelligence 
surrounding hiinianity. 

The able controversy he conducted against the foremost statesman 
of the day, the late Hnja Sir T. Madhava Ran, in demonstrating and 
defending the truths of the science of. Astrology and his coining out 
successful from the contest, making the Raja more or less a convert arc 
still fresh ill the minds of men living. Mr. Chidambaram Iyer joined 
the ranks of the Theosn])hical Society after his conversion and Iiis 
valuable contributions in the domains of Astrology, Hindu Astronomy 
and Sociology have been considerable. He devoted a large ]K)rtion of 
his income and jierhaps all tlie leisure he could command to the pursuit 
of his astrological studies and even in his last days when his health had 
been shattered he doggedly [icr.scvercd in those researches as a solitary 
scholar. 

We have given a short account of the translator as it, in oiir 
opinion, will give the best proof of the truth of the science and ward 
off the many useless criticisms levelled against it by men who do not 
take the least trouble to examine it. « 

No doubt the cliflicnltics attending the study of Astrology are 
various. A knowledge of Astronomy is the lirst requisite. Tlie 
isolation of the elilcct due to a jiarticular cause out of a combined 
action of a ]^lur;iUly of causes or the inverse problem in such a vast 
subject as human destiny through a succession of births may wcllnigh 
stagger even the best of Mathematicians. Further, the confusion into 
which the Almanacs have fallen since the days of Vikrainarka, the 
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careless way in which nativities are cast by ignorant men, the lack of 
patronage of Astrologers all add to the diOicultics of accurate predic- 
tions. Even at the present day men are not wanting who are we^ 
versed in science, men who will make the most accurate predictions. 
For not long ago the Dindigul Astrologer startled the world with his 
wonderful prediction that His Majesty llie King Emperor would not be 
crowned at the time first announced, owing to a cerUain sudden physical 
aflliction of a serious nature, which was subsequently verilied to the 
very letter. 

Slowly and steadily the light of the East is dawning on the Westl 
Hypnotism, Astral physics, and sending messages through mere space 
were once the laughing stock of the Occidental savants. But now 
these have become sciences and are being practised by doctors, scien- 
tists and mechanics. And Astrology itself has made a steady though 
slow advance, and in the fulness of time it will regain its proper place 
in the Courts of Kings and assemblies of learned men. 

The work treats of a great variety of subjects, the time of concep- 
tion and of pregnancy, nature of progeny their number and sex, duration 
of life, success in life, horoscopy of women, plants and animals, lost 
Horoscopes and how to iind them, with a preliminary chapter explain- 
ing the terms and the elementary principles of the science. The 
copious notes and the masterly introduction leave no difficulty unex- 
plained. The revision which the whole work had undergone during 
the lifc-tinic of the author with a view to bring out a new edition, and 
the ampHlicalion and the complete recasting of the very important 
cliaplcrs on Ayurdayas, Dasas and Antardasas, with a tabular state- 
ment of the different kinds of the Xabliasa Yogas c.spccially enhance 
the value of this edition. 

\Vc hail the appearance of this second edition which has been 
brought out owing to the deep iiitcre.st which the venerable President- 
Founder of the 'r. S. has always taken in the science and the Trans- 
lator, and the large facilities aflordcd by him in linancing the publi- 
cation. 

A word of praise is due to Mc.ssrs. Thompson & Co., Madras, for 
the neatness of the get-up. 

T. V. S. 

‘‘ in Inditi ''' — This is the title of a paper read in M.ay last, 

before tbc ‘ Indian Section of the Society of Arts,’ by Charles Creighton, 

* London ; Cieorge Bell Sons, York House, Portugal Street, E. C. Price 
three pence. 
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M.D. (reprinted in pamphlet form). Any one who attempts to solve the 
plague problem has a herculean task before him. The Doctor gives 
herein an account of his widespread personal observations, and states 
the opinions of others and the various contlicting theories that have 
been advanced. The pamphlet contains a map, showing the chief 
plague areas in India, and numerous statistics. An interesting discus- 
sion, participated in by v.'U'ious speakers, followed the reading (Sec 
Cntli/igs and Commculs in this number of the Thcoaophht)^ and Professor 
W. J. Simpson, after congratulating Dr. Creighton on the character of 
his paper, said in the course of his remarks, tliat 

Wluit \v;is w.ink'd in lliis crisis was soiiictliiisii wnriliy of llic ^.ji cat nalioii tlial 
ruled over India and was rcsponsildc for ilii welfare, and lliis w«>iild iml be iddaiiied 
by sending out two Assistant Hadcrio|t).i;isls l<i India wliere lil'ly were needed, nor 
would it be obtained by coinbaling plague by an unorg.inised and totally inadequate 
adiiiinisLrative plague deparlineiil. 

He alluded to the powerful and mysterious character of our 
unseen foe, and said, 

it was expected to bo met aiul controlled in a liapha/,ard sort of way, witlioul 
very much expense, witliout proper organisation and willioiit slrciuiovis effort, and 
because the whole tiling was a disaslrnus failure the blame wa'> laid on the peoplci 
their customs and their prejudices. He carneslly Imped that a more eiilighleiicd 
policy would prevail. 


MACIAZIXKS. 

The Thcosophicdl Revieiv, December, conlinnes Prof. Alberto 
Giaiiola's paper on the ** Pythagorean Sodality of Crolona,” in which 
are brictly mentioned the .stiict rules of discipline for members of 
different grades in the fraternity. It was not the aim lo mortify the 
flesh, but ‘‘ Tlic body was lo be kept sane and bcaiilifiil so that tlie 
spirit might have as perfect an instrument as possible ; hence the 
gymnastic exercises of every kind perfen med in the open air and the 
minute prescriptions with regard to hygiene and especially with regard 
to food and drinks.” We pass over a few articles lo notice the 
** Proposed Enquiry concerning * Keinqarnation in the Church Fathers.’ ” 
It appears that Mr. Mead lias received a letter from a critical friend 
who thinks time is being wasted in ‘‘ ])iiblishiiig studies in the Reviao 

on abstruse subjects of no interest lo the vast majority of its readers; ” 

and that the energies of Mr. Mead could be better employed “ in making 
a collection of passagc.s from the Church Fathers lo prove that the 
doctrine of reincarnation was a fundamental dogma of the Christian 
faith.” In response to this, Mr. Mcail proposes that his colleagues 
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send him all the exact references which they may have noted, “ cither 
in the writings of the Church Fathers themselves or in other hooks 
referring to the subject, which are considered, or claimed, to teach 
reincarnation.” These will he afterwards verified and translated. 
Passages from tlie Bible may also he sent, as well as from “ extra- 
canonical and apochryphal Christian liter.iture and from the Christian- 
ised Gnosis,....,.” Keferences against reincarnation may also he includ- 
ed, hut strictest accuracy is insisted upon, minding punctuation, capitals, 
etc., and giving “ the title and author of llic work, place and dale of 
publication, also, if it is so slated, the edition of the text of the Church 
Father to whom reference is made, or of the liauslatioii write ”on 
one side of the paper only.” Further particulars may be found in the 
article. “ The Higher Fatalism,” by \V. Gorn Old, is a very interesting 
paper in which astrological inlluences are considered as modifying 
human life and progress. A. R. O. jdcads for a very free deliiiition of 
“ Brotherhood,” considered thcosophically, and Mrs. Sarah Corbett 
contributes a dialogue on “ liffort.’’ 

The Theosopliic Cleamr, for December, has some very sensible 
Editorial Notes on “ Universal Brotherhood.’* Mr. G. K. Sutcliffe 
contributes his second paper on “ Theosophy and ^[odern Science, ” 
which deals with the Occult Significance of the Planet Uranus,” Mr. 
Rustam P. Masaiii writes on “ Persian Mysticism,” and Mr. N. K. 
Ramasami Aiya on “TheJ^ogic of -Religion.** “Evolution of Con- 
sciousness,” a lecture delivered by J. J. Vimadalal, is concluded. The 
remaining articles arc “Lest wc Forget;** “Old Wine in New 
Bottles;*’ and “How Ideals Guide Nations’ Destinies,” the whole 
comprising a very good number. 

Thcosophiii (November) opens with an Article on “ Theosophical 
Study, ” by Dr. J. W. Boissevain. Along with an article by Madame 
Obrecii-loe Laer — “About Thcosojdiy ” — is a phologravure of the writer. 
‘‘ A Dream Lesson ” is by M. W. M. “ The Bearing of the Cross of 
Christ,” by ‘The Seeker,* is a translation from Theosophy in India, Mr. 
A. .y>. Vreede writes abcjiit “ Tin# Seal of 'flic Theosojihieal Society,” 
and there are notices of ‘ Foreign Perknlicals,’ by Lena C. dc Beer. 

The N. Z. The()s()]ihic.'il Magazine, for November, gives the first 
part of an article on tlic “ Problem of Good and Evil,** by Marion 
Judson ; ” 'riioughls about Theosophy,” by Kabcr Harrison ; and 
“ The Three Paths,’* by L. B. de L. 

Theosophy in Anslralasia, vepuHishea from The Theosophisl “The 
Awful Karma of Russia;’* concludes Mr. Hunt’s lecture on “Th^ 
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Powers Latent in Man ’’ and quotes extensively from Mr. Siniiett's 
very interesting article in July Broad TVaw, on “ Former Lives of 
Living People.” 

December Ja)I its journal concludes the notes of Mrs. Besant’s 
lecture on “ The Clrcat Brotherhood,” and furnishes much other very 
interesting matter, prominent among which is ^^r. Leadbeater’s con- 
tiiined narrative of a tour in “ The Yellowstone Park, with a magnili- 
cent coloured plate of “ The (irand Canon of the Yellowstone.” 

Broad Viaivs : — The December number is exceptionally interesting 
and contains a good article by Mrs. J. A. Charles on “ Faust The 
Mann.” Mr. Siniiett*s “The Variegated life of the Future” is worthy 
of the attention of the thcosophical stiulenl. 

Revue Thcosophique (Xovember) : — ^'Phis mi m her has many interest- 
ing articles. Mrs. Bcsaiit is represented by one on “ The Divine 
Kings” in which she shows the ideal role of royalty. Dr. Pascal con- 
tinues his article on “ 'I'lic Subconscious Self,’* and the translation of 
the third Chapter of Mrs. Besant’s “ Pedigree of Man ” is completed. 
We arc glad to notice in the “ Fchos ” the report of a very successful 
meeting of members of the T. S. on the occasion of the official New 
Year of the French Section. 

Theosophic (Antwerp) continues its tran.slation of Mrs. BesanPs 
“ Destinies of Nations.” We notice also a curious description of a visit 
to the Astral Plane by “ Martin.” 

Also received The Valia u, Theosophic Messenger, Theosophy in liidia^ 
Central Hindu Collejic Ma^a’:iiu\Xotcs audiOiieries all containing matters 
of interest, and the following which we cannot rc.ul: Sophia, La Verdad^ 
De Gulden Keicn, Thcosojiseh Maattdhlad, Tcosojisk Tidskrifi, De Theoso^ 
Jische LViwg/rtg. 

Modern Asiroloffy. — The Christmas niiinber of this interesting 
periodical, which was founded more than i'lftccii years ago, appears 
under the title of “ The Astrologer’s Annual for lUOlI.” This number 
is more than u.siially attractive, is complete in it.self, and contains a 
brief and simple statement of Astrological principles, shorn of technical- 
ities. It should have a wide circulation. 

The Arena for November. This Magazine nobly battles against 
Governmental corruption in cities, and is the advocate of social 
progress and political improvement. The Editorial notes concerning 
the notorious frauds in the conduct of insurance companies are worthy 
of special attention. 

J/im/, for November, is as usual replete with valuable reading 
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matter from its numerous and talented contributors. Concerning the 
‘ New Thought Movement/ of which it claims to be tlie c.xpoiient, 
it says : 

TTio (crni ‘ New Tlioiighl ' is in a way a inisnonier. There is nuihi njij inirin- 
sically new about the view »>f life s«i (lesif^nated, tliuii;L*h it is new lo many 
people. . . Its basic i>rinciples, tliou^'h called by olher names, pcMhaps, underlie 
the bulk of the rebjrnialion and prn*^rts'» of Ihe day. \ew Thmij^lit is not a cult. It 
draws no lines of deinarkation. It separates itself fniin ii'j good thing. It stands 
for the impartial investigation of all systems of tluniglil and all human expericnee, 
and tile acceptance of all the truth which can thus be discovered. It anlaguni/es, 
excludes, imthiiig that the ‘=un shines upon, or the niiiul oi (j.id, in creating, called 
“ very gooil.” 


CUTTINGS AND COMMENTS. 


‘‘ Thoughts like the pollen ijf tlowers, leave one brain .ind fa.-'leii to anuliicr.*’ 

Tin- Ik’iniiirsT Kui.vs in J.w.v. 

If most people were asked 1(^ name tho.se countries 
/!// Aiuicnl of the wcrkl in which are still lo he found splendid 
Tciii/ilc. areliileetiiral remains i)f bygone civilisations, the names 
of h-gypt. India, Syria, and Me.xieo would at once be 
forthcoming ; but lew wnnld place the i.dand of Java on the list ; \el 
not. one of those could show ruins more mimeriais or more splendid. 
'Diis may seem an e.xaggeratioii, bill the same opinion lias been inii- 
ver.sally eNjiressed by tlie most eminent writers on the subject. As to 
the dale of the rise and fall of a l ivilir-alion winch has left behind it 
such splendid meinorialN aulliorilies are mucli at variance, but for the 
most pari tliey are placeil between the be.ginning and the eighth or 
ninth eenlnries of oiir era. Certain il is, hi.nvever, that al one lime the 
island must have been i iiled by lliiulu or Ihulilliist peojde far advan- 
ced ill the arts of areliilectnre and seiilpluie. 

Tin-: 'rvANoi llxKAr.nn K 'fiMri i:. 

Among the linesl and best preserveil of these ruins i> the great 
temple known as the 'IVaiidi Haratnidiir, siinaled near the centre (»f 
Java, in the Snltanale of Djokjakarla. Originally designed probably 
as a dagoba, or reeling place, fora portion I'.f ihe aslies of Ihiddha. 
this building rises in llie lorm f-l .1 krraceil p\r;iiniil. tlie part ;it 
present above ground beiii,g a b(U»i a.'»o leet .s^piaie by alumt l:;i) feet 
high. 'i‘lie terraces at present \ i.sible are seven in nuniber, the whole 
being snrmoiinti’d bv a ih'^me ilo feel in height. Kacli ol these terraces 
is covered on the inner wall foriiied by the terrace abo\e, and in the 
lowTr terraces also on outer walls riinuiiig rniiiid them, by a series of 
bas relicts, which for e.xteiit. variety, ami arlislie merit have probably 
not their equals in ilic world. Kiinning in a ilonble tier round the 
lower galleries and in a single tier round the ujiper one.s, tliey are 
estimated to have a total length of over three miles, and represent lyy 
a conliniious series of pictures not only the birth and life of the Lord 

10 
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Buddha in his iinal incarnation, but also a larj^e number of the 
“ jatakas,” or previous lives, of the Master in the gradually ascending 
forms of animals and of men in various positions in life, and record his 
good deeds in each of those lives. 

'rims wc Jiave the story of the Bodhisatva when on earth in llic 
form of a hare. Indra, llie Lord of Heaven, in the form of a traveller, 
weary and hungry, comes down to test the virtues of the various beasts, 
lie receives tish from an otter, a dish of curds from a jackal, and fruit 
from a monkey ; but tlie poor hare, liaving nothing else to offer, pre- 
sents his own liotly to the liimgry traveller and throws himself on to a 
tire to be roasted. Interrupted now in many places by the work of a 
thousand years of earthquakes, tropical storms and fanatical Maho- 
medan destroyers, this wonderful picture story runs iiji through gallery 
after gallery to where, in tlie central dome, entirely closcil in and 
hidden, stood the linal image of the Master, free from any ornament, 
crown, or aureole, the Buddha raised aben e all earthly desires or 
passions. 

Some of tiik Okcokations. 

In the whole of the scries at present on the ground there were 
originally no fewer than i\l 1 1 complete bas-relief pictures, of which 
088 are still in a fair state of preservation, 'riu rc were, in .'ulditiou, in 
niches round the terrace walls, 1 1 1 statues of Buddha larger than life, 
besides smalUn* ones past ct)uiiling. 'riu* whole of this wea k is tlone, 
not in soft stone, easy to mauipulate, but in the hartlcsl and m(?st iiiti acl- 
able kinds of lava and traclivte. Alfred Knssell Wallace, in his 
classical work on the Malay Archipelago, remarks : “'I'he amcauit r)f 
human labour and skill expended on the (naat IVniinid.-. »f h'gvpt 
sinks into insignilicance when com|-.ircd \\ iih thai reijiiircil to c(ini- 
plcte this sculptured hill-leiuple in the iiileiiorr'f Java." 'I'hese is, 
liowevcr, one peculiar j-ioint in the c(Mi^lruction which tends to show 
that the builders were not asg.)od Kngineer^ as. they were ScnljUors 
and Architects. Hound the entire l-asc there nn.s what ol.s lil.e a 
broad pavement of cubes of stone laid. luil not ceiin sited, together. 
This broad paveinciil ha.s l>een remfwed in scclions, eac!i section being 
replaced in turn, and nnderue:jtli was found anollier tci racc, largi-r 
than any (.)f those now visible, and having its walls j^arllv but in)t 
entirely, covered with Bit) more b.is-relicf pietnres in line preseixatioij. 
Tliese were photograidicd and covered in again. 

7,()tM» Ci'itrc Yards of Biaa Ks. 

The total mass of sejuared blocks of stone coveting this hidden 
terrace amounts to 7,t.)t)t) cubic yards. 'J'hc conclusion is inevitable 
that this hidden terrace was me.ant Tor llte origin:! I lower terraee, bnl. 
that widi the building parllv completed and Hie fust set of seiilptiircs 
still iinfmishecl, the bnildcis found that their foundations were too weak 
for the huge structure, and were obliged to saerilice. one terrace to 
.stenglhen them. Had not this lieeii uecessarv the building would 
have stood up even more colossal than it is. I'lie lem]de rif Biinibudur 
is only one among many in lava. At the village of IVambanani, also 
rear Djokjakarta, arc ihc ruins known as “ Chandi Sewa,*’ or the 
rihoiisajid Temples,” consisting of an outer parallelogram of 81: 
mall temjdes, a second of 7t;, a lliirdof fM, a fonrlh of 1 1, and a fifth 
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or inner one, of ; in :ill p{) small lemjilcs in live concentric 
parallck\q;rams. In the cenlreis a larj^e and l)eantifnllv ornamented 
cniciforni inner temple. Most of the smaller temples aie in ruins, but 
some are si ill fairly [lerfeel. 

Ti'MPi.Ks TO Dkitiks. 

At Loro-Jon^;j[ran, close by, are fourteen small and six larfje tem- 
ples to lliiidii deities ; Siva, Dup^a, and (.iaiiesh bein.i' still represented 
l»y linely carved statues. At (lunon^ Praw an extensive plateau 
reached in lt)rmer times by four lli.i;hls of strjiie st.'iir;’, each of over a 
thousand steps, rm the Xorth, South. Hast, aiirl West are remains of 
nearly .|(K) temples and, to i|uf)te Wallace ai^ain, “ the whole country 
between liere and IVambanam, a diMaiice of sixty miles, abrnnids with 
ruins, so that ime ivculpUired in‘.a?.^es nv.iy W. seen lyin.i* in ditches, or 
built into tlic Walls ol ciiclomre::. * "I'he above buildin^^s are all of a 
religions character, but odiers may haw been used for lav purposes, 
.such as the so-called “ Water Casl'le " in the city of Djokjakarta itself, 
when; may be seen the remain.s. ('f hit;h-\valled enelosures with broad 
tanks, now ovei\!^rowii with weeds, biii still showin.!:^ their stone terraces 
and the stone steps leadin.if lo the water, havin*; probably ori.tjinally 
tormed tin* p.leasaniice of some Hindu potentate, or possiblv. from 
their very hij^h walls, ol his harem, hi other parts are many mins of 
forts, palaces, baths, and aqm-iluets, ap.d at Me.tljo A;.^i.)nJ^, over a large 
stretch of country, every roail and pathway shows a foundation of 
linely laid brickwork, the paved streets t.f stmie old city of which only 
traces now remain. 

'J'ln-: rxKNOWN Valvi- nr itik Akch. 

One tiling is noticeable in all this archileclmv ; like die ancient 
(ireeks, the builders knew nothing (»f the extreme utility of the arch in 
niasomy, consetjiiently few roofs remain, but in some jdaccs, as at 
Mendoel, near Harabndiir, C'ompk te roofs remain, made by horizontal 
courses of masom y, CiSCii o\erlap}v;ng the one below it till they meet 
at. the apex. Of course, the n)ot for ihi.Oias to be very high for the 
breadth spanned, but for small .'-jvins llie system serves its jmrpose 
fairly well. I'lom the alvwv dc ^eriptio.n-; it will be seen that if some 
of the energy spent on l\)inpeii aiul I 'gyp? ct-iild be spent on c.xcava- 
timis in Java, liiscove! ies of the grealcsi importance might be made. 
It is to be ho}Hal that the money will some da\ be found tor this pinpo.se. 

Professor Charles Ixicliet. of the K.'ienltc de Mcdc- 
Liiniltilions 0/ cine. Paris, and President of the Kiiglish Society for 
Siii'itcc. IVvcIiical Kcscarch, has recently given expression lo his 
ide.'is (in ** Poicntia ”) concerning die relation of science 
to the occnlt --to those phenomcii.i whicii cxteiul beyond the range of 
coinmoii ob.servalion, and into ree.lms generally considered unknown. 
He says : — 

Wo li:ivc iii» :«• iliO'O |>lioiii>iiu'i>.t i.!\ ;lie iluy lio isoi squ.iro 

witli the trKMl hiv.'i o.-ijl iisisol ly inuikTii m iiPiO. .Ml-oonijiK iiii;;; icnoo. iM uhuh a\o 
lire f.M pn»n<.l, is slill only .il i1:c llr-i'in.!* t'lUi our iiii|*-oicnv'o lo a s-iaic 

of s)ul iliflcicnl fioin our owu. wlicilioi in iho lu-i or in iho fiiUiic, ii- j lolouiut. We 
iuiagino lhai inni liavo alway.*^ .iiul will alw.-iys ihiuk, a-i wo ilo. Wc Oo luil want 

toknow— and iliai is the \Liy pivof-ikai f^doiious ULihs aic al.vui iic, wlikli do not bui&t 
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before our cj’cs Ijecaui^e our eyes arc blind. The weifj[lil of llie ainiosphcre and ihe rotation 
of the earlii did iioi appear c\ idem to Galileo's eonteinporaries. Every fresh discovery 
seeincil at the outset ridirulous, and loimd its opi>oneius jtarliculaily among the savants, 
Magendie denied ehii urgiavl aiiivsthcsia, 

and so on thi*on|'h :i lon^ list whicli be cited. He says “ \vc 

oiiRlit not to langJi wlicii told of “ phantoms,” but carefully study, 
analyse and examine the facts. And fiirtlier : — 

At the risk of being regarded by my eonlcmpuraries as a madman, I ronfess my 
l)elief in phantoms, less Ijeeanse I believe I have myself seen in the most unquestionable 
romlilions these awful and ilisturbiiig icalitics, than beeause 1 I'annot refuse to aeecpt eer« 
tain testimonies. In a remarkable book ** The Ph.intasms of the Living,*’ ar|uanlity of farts 
are adduced front observers of assuieil good faith, b'rom the attentive (lernsalof all these 
documents, rich in detail, it is seen that at the moment of death or of danger to a friend 
or relative the ]ihanti;ni of tlur dying made its a|>|iearance. ’I'o cite only one case out of a 
thousand, 1 may ineniion the narrative of a ytumg Ungli.di l.oid who, at the inomeiil of 
going to i)ed, saw Ixffore him t’no shade of a friend «if whom for a long lime he had hcaid 
no word. Immediately he put down in his note-book the initials ot this fi iend, with the 
hour and the date, adding tin; words, “ Giul forbiil ! " t )n the veiy same day at the veiy 
same hour the friend was jK'iishing by shipwieck. Pnibably cveiy one of my readeis has 
heard similar narratives aiound him. The\* canmn be denied. It is impossible to altiil)Ule 
them to chance, and still more absurd to suppose baud. 

But ill rc^^ard to the * materialisation ’ of human forms which occa- 
sionally appear at the side of * mediums,’ he writes : 

Soinctlines tlie outline is vague, iiiisiy, and indecisive, litnneiinies it is paitial- -hcadi 
hands, or bust ; ronietirnes it is the whole huinaii fm in. with the idear appeal ance aiul 
.ilmost the reality of life, soinolliiiig that wiih«iuiids a lomii like a leai liiiiiiiiM b«;dy, as in 
the freipienlly cited la.-'C of Kaley King, ob>eived by Sli William I'looke-'. We may no 
more doubt the scientific s:tgacity of Sir William Cnn^ke.s than his good f.iilli. fie declate.-: 
llml in his own laboratory, at tlie ''ule of bloieii«*e Cook, the metliimi, he .■'aw Kaiey King 
appearand disappear. Olliei excellent observei'* have '■cen ^iInil:^ form-', f*an wc imagine 
tlial Sir William Cro<ikcs, Riu-el Wallace, Gibier, and /.ollner -to take only the iiiofl dia- 
linguished names— were deceived by able impo.'-iors ? 

Ag.'iin, coiiccrnini^ these phantoms of the deceased, lie says : — 

If that were proved, if the dead really letiiined among ns, it is C'Miceivable that the 
whole face of the world would 1»0 i hanged. Siip|nise foi a monicnt that all have clear 
certain, indisputable pioof that they do ncil eiiiiiely die, that death instead ol being death, 
is but the gale of life, mors iiitnhi rim\ ami that a fiiiuro is reserved for all liuman Siujl;'. 
surviving the decoin posit an i of the ImuIv, then oiii teriesiiial litc would lake a totally 
dilTerent direction. Law, morals, .-nid bcieiice wouhl be iipj^ei. 

Wc must dissent from the learned inofcssor’s conclusions on this 
point. The laws of the universe arc immutable and all phenomena 
occur in hannoiiy thercwilli, thou^Ii human laws miight be made more, 
just and the fields of morality and science expanded as more Ii.U[ht is 
shed upon them. Pseiido-^seience mijghl be shaken to jdece.s, but real 
science would remain and be lat^'ely re-enforced. The IVofcssor 
points out llie folly of denyinj^ Ihiiifjs wc do not understand, citiiif? 
numerous examples by way of illustration. He concludes with the 
following' ; — 

Wc iiuifi be at once boili niodcii and Udd — modest in ilic construction of theories 
and^bold in the study of 

Ami the fads exist, lie who will devote iiiinself to Jong, bitter, and painful study, in 
which every step is marked by excruciating niif'crlainiies, will one da}' be rewarded for his 
jiains ; he vvill be enabled to rec, behind the normal, coininonphicc vvuiUl ol events of every 
day, a new world, occult lo-day ami scieiilific to-inurrow. 


« 
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The Madras Mail in a leading Editorial, does no 
Mr, Mala- more than justice lo Mr. Malabari. We copy the 
bari's Edita- following paragraph : — 

rials, ‘‘ The monthly Editoriiil Note in East and West by 

Mr. 13. M. Malabari is nearly always illuminating and 
remarkable. That old and tried publicist has in his later years cultivat- 
ed a detachment from the toil and moil of active controversy, and has 
developed a calm and independent style of criticism which is sometimes 
very refreshing after the healed ferment of the liengali and Mahratti 
Pres.s. He can be a hard hitter when he likes ; and he spares 
neither the (lovernment nor the leaders of the people, as occasion 
demand.s. lint his comments are always fair and straightforward, and 
very often he opens jioints of view which have not been discovered 
by others. His sturdy impartiality and independence are, indeed, 
valuable assets in Inclian public opinion. It is no secret that the 
(Government have often sought to do him honour. They have con- 
ferred distinctioii.s on many others of I heir Indian critics who have 
proved their honesty of purpose, and the latter have received these 
distinctions in the spirit with which they have been offered. Hut Mr. 
Malabari will have none of them. It is not a question of policy but 
of teinperanieiit. Similarly, he prefers to live as a poor man, hankering 
after nothing in this World except a quiet, simple life, with a keen eye 
nevertheless on all that goes on in the world. 

* # 

A correspondent writes to the Straits Times as 
Invulnf>r- follows : — 

ability, *1'),^. |,y Kedah aulhorilics to hunt di)\vn the 

Sitiil ganji rubbers, ur pirales, have, il is >ai(l, siicecedecl in 
killing Ihe ringleader. J.ike many utlier Malay bad eharaclers, he w.is popularly 
suppt)scd to be invulnerable, and 1 am gravely U-Kl by a Malay triend that the 
punitive e.\pedili'»ii loimd him absolutely invulnerable In bullet nr spear. Dullets 
simply bnimded nM his body like pe.is nil’ a drumlicad, while, when he was thrust at 
with .spears, they c ither sn.ipped nr had their points bhiiUed directly they touched his 
skin, lie wnuld not ha\e heeii killed at all, if niio of his pursuers, wiser than the 
rest of the parly aiul versed in wileheiafl. had nni ih« 'light ot the expedient of a 
spear made fmm the spike nf n stingray’s tail. He was stabbed eventually with 
tiiis and so killed. 

Sonic incidents which corroborate ihc above arc recorded in “ Isis 
Unveiled " (Vol. 1., p. Wc copy the following Ihcrclrom con- 

cerning an Abyssinian Sorcerer.’’ 

Upon one oevasion a paily nf Kur'"'pean>, giving tu Snudaii. amused Ihein.selvcs 
for an hour or two in firiiig at Isiin with their own pistols and muskets, .a privilege 
which he gave them for a trilling fee. .\s many as live shots were tired simnltanc- 
«»usly, by a Kreiieliman named I.aiiglois, aiiii the mu/zles nf the pieces were not 
above two yards distant from the sutcerer's breast. In each case, simultaneously 
with the Hash, the luillet wnuld appear just beyniul llie mu//ie quivering in the air, 
and then after descrihing :i shnrl parabola, fall harmlessly to the ground. A 
(vcrman of the parly, who was going in search of ostrich feathers, offered the 
magician a live>frane piece if he wnnid allow him to lire his gun with the imi/zlc 
touching his luuly. The man at first icfused ; biU, finally, after appearing to hold 
conversation with somebody inside the grnimd, consented. The c.xperimcnler care- 
fully loaded, aiul pressing tlie nui//le of the weapon against Ihe sorcerer's body, after 

a moment’s licsit.ition, tired the barrel burst into fr.agincnti) as far down as the 

stock, and the man walked off unhurt. 
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111 the licrUiicr Klinisclic Wochcnschrift another 
A Lotig Sleep, one of those remarkable cases of prolonged sleep is 
reported on by Harbst. Six years previous to her re- 
lapsing into this nimonnal condition she enjoyed the best of health 
and it was only shortly prior to her prolonged shiniber that she com- 
plained of a severe headache and felt drowsy and would occasioiically 
sleep a whole or a half day. In January IHSO, the sleep became per- 
manent. She slept in all for seventeen years, during which time she 
took her nourishment and drinks. She was always raised to the sit- 
ting posture when being fed, and she would only partake of Iluids and 
solids reduced to small particles. She made an easy subject to look 
after, as when for instance she was thirsty she would smack her lips, 
and continue this until she was given drink. When the bowels were 
about to be moved she would groan and so attract attention. 

During the period of li) years’ sleep, she suffered from several 
attacks of cold, and once had an attack of inlluenza, during which 
period of illness she refused food, and vomited on an occasion. She 
always kept her eyes closed and motion was unimpaircti, she being 
able to move from side to side and move her H ubs. 

She suddenly awoke one morning and called to her sister, and 
said she had only slept one night, and felt surprised to see her brother 
not in uniform, he having been a soldier at the time, she fell asleep 
She remembered every thing clearly that haj^pened up to the time, she 
fell asleep 1!) years previously. She had gaineil weight during the 
prolonged condition of sicei>, and stated on being unesiioned, th it she 
had not dreamt during this period. Speaking and locomotion were at 
first difficult on waking, but were soon regained. 

« « 

A contributor to The I^rogirssive suggests the 

Whui following as a statement of what all S|nrilnalisls believe 
Spiriliiiilisls in common : — 

Iiclici'e» I. Tlic runliimiiy f>f life after ilcaiii. 

2. Tlic ]'ut-Ml>liiy of o'lnmiinioii l>ci\vcc‘ii the uiifiLcn wurM anil 

this. 

3. The fart that ilcalli makes no clian.t'O in the moial iharaftL-r nr ii|)iiiiual nature of 
the individual. 

Thai happinCE:-, ‘-r mi:.er\, in the fuliuc state depend upon the rliaiaricv nf 
the life lived here, --u|'OJi the deyreo of moral and inciii.il unfiddmcnl ,;,Miiied in this 
world. 

5. That evolution is the law of life, and that every r-piril must c\cnUKilly pass out 
of its iivnoraiU, hcnij;(lited state into one of li^ht and knowied^'C and ronsctpicnl 
happiness. 

6. That there is no limit to growth and progics-, iniclicriiial and s|)iriLual, in the 
life beyond. 

7. That such growth and piogrc.^s aic the result of roiisriotis effort, of individual ex- 
ertion, and arc directly |)i(iportionc(l to the degifc of sinli eflbil and exertion. And hisli)', 
that the iiiission of Spiritu.alisni in this wuihi is the di'iiioii.siiaiii;ii of imnioilalily, the in- 
culcation of hiimanitaiiaii principles, ilic teaching of a lofty ry.^lem of ethics and the dissem- 
ination among men of the liuilis of univiT.sil brotherhood. ' 

The editor of Light says, in regard to this statement : 

The question of the existence of a Creator i.s left ojien by saying ‘ that the Spiritual 
philosophy neither aflirins nor denier,' aiul «locs not attempt to decide Iciwecii those who 
l.iclicyc in Supiernc IntcUigciii c :incl ihosc who recognise only liniiuit.'ibie I-aw. Perhaps, 
this is wise, as a basis of Udief held in comtmn but to us Law;prc-siip]iobes intelligence. 
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In the Annual Report of the Brahmo-Samaj \vc 
find the following ‘ Principles of Brahmoism ^ : — 

X , There is only one God, who is ihe Ci^aior, Preserver, and 
Saviour of tlic world. lie is Spirii ; He is infinixe in power, wisdom, 
love, justice and holiness ; lie is omnipresent, eternal and blissful. 

2. The human soul Is iminorml, and capable of inrinitc progress, and is responnble 
to God for its doings. 

3. God is to 1)6 worshipped in spirit and in truth. Divine worship is necesstiry lor 
attaining true felicity and salvation. 

4. To love God and to carry out His will i.i all the cojiccrns of life constitute true 
worship, 

5. Prayer and dependence on God and a constant teal imion of His presence, are 
the means of attaining spiritual growth. 

6. No created object is to be worshipped as God, nor is any iicrson or book to be 
considered as infalliiilc and as the sole means nf salvaLiun ; but iruih is to be reverently 
aci^picd from all scriptures and the (cachings of all peisons without distinction of creed 
or country. 

7. The Fatherhood of God and the Brotlterhood of Man and kindness to all living 
beings are the csslmicc of true religion. 

S, (iod rewards viiliic and punishes sin. His punishments arc remedial and not 
eternal. 

9. Cessation from sin, accompanied by .sincere repentance, is the only atonement for 
it ; and union with God in wi^d.oni, goodnc.«.s and holiness is true .salvation, 

e • 

In the cliscns.sion which followed the reading of Dr. 
The causes of Cr<.‘igli ton's paper on ‘‘ Plague in India,” before the 
Pla}iuc. ‘ Indian Section of the Society of Arts,' in May last — 
which is noticed in our Review columns — Dr. \V. Scott 
Tcbb (Public Analyst for Southwark) said that in his opinion the chief 
cause of ]>lngiie was, as shown by Dr. Creighton. 

The prociKV of lillliy cniulilbins in and around houses, and it was these foul 
conditions, wliclb.cr of r'-il tir air wbicli were not only responsible for plague, but 
al.'iji for lyplii-id, typhus, cbmlcr.i. .uul sin;dl-pox. The theory that certain diseases 
were due to a micro. org.uiisin had U udecl to f.bscure and to throw into Ihc back- 
ground the fact of their ins.iiii'..u y origin. Fur his own p:irl as the result of expe- 
rience he had emne very much tu doubt the t-r/r played by certain so-called “ p.aUio- 
genic organisms.'' that was to sav. whellicr fhev were the .'icliial cause of the disease 
ill question. Take the comma b.icilliis of Koch. That was at one time, comideiitlv 
stated to be the cause of clsolera, but Fetler.kolter, Klein, and otliers had shown that 
this bacillus niigbl be e.Uen with iinpuiiilv an. I wilb.oiit producing any deletereoiis 
results whatever Tlieii there \\a> Ib.e so-called •' lyphuid bacillus ” of Kberth. In 
IS.S0 this was heralded a*; a gia-al di^eiwery, but it had siuee been shown by Rem- 
linger ami Schneider lliat ih.is bacillus i'^ pr.ictically ubi..juitous. Tims it *)Ccurs in 
the aliineiilary canal (»f tlio'^c iiiian'eilcd with typhoid fever, it occurs in pobiblc 
waters, in the soil, and c»)ntvibute< to the microbal tlor.i with which we are tiornially 
surrounded ; in f;;cl the bacillus is ^o widely diffused, that if it were the actual cause 
of typhoid fever ihe human race woiiTd long since have been c.\lerniinaled. 

He said (lie Indian I’lague Ciinimissioii of IHOI came to the extraor- 
dinary coueltisioii dial “ a clean room may coustitiitc as dangerous a 
nidtis of infection as a tlirly room.’’ Tins, Dr. Tcbb styles “ a truly 
hopeless doctrine, and one, he was sorry to say, for which bacteriology 
was mainly rcs]ionsible.” He thinks plague and small-pox can only be 
Ihoroughtfy eradicated by attending to .sanitary snrroimdings, “ and by 
making the people clean in their habilalions and in their towns”— -a 
most reasonable eonelusion. 


1906.] 


77/<? Failh of 
ihc BmhiiiO’ 
Samaj. 
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The Central Hindu College Magazine selects and 
The Eight publishes “ The Eight Cominanchnciits of the Central 
Command- Americans, before the Christians came amongst them/* 

ments, but disclaims any guarantee as to their authority. We 

quite concur in Mrs. Besant’s opinion of them, that 
‘ they are distinctly good and beautiful.** The following is a copy ; 

“Thou shalt have no Cod or Lord, or Idol or Angel worship, ex- 
cept the one Great Spirit, Creator and Kuler above all. And thou shalt 
teach this to thy children, and command them to teach it to their 
children for ever and ever. 

Thou shalt deal with all men, women, and children, as justly and 
as kindly as if with thine own mother, who fed thee from her own 
breast when thou wert helpless and liad no strength. Thou shalt 
teach this to thy children, and command them to teach it to their 
children for ever and ever. 

To the sick and helpless, to the stranger that conieth from afar, 
to the widow that is destitute, to the child that hath no father, thou shalt 
be both fiither and mother to them. Take them to thine house and 
feed them, and give them skins and clothes to wear, and if they be lost 
thou shalt go with them and show them the way. Thou shalt teach this 
to thy children, and command them to teach it to their children for 
ever and ever. 

Thou shalt not tell a lie or speak falsely against any man, woman, 
or child ; or break thy word of promise, even though death come nnto 
thee to induce thee; iiuchangcable as the rising and setting snn shall 
be the words of thy mouth, 'riuni shalt teach this to thy children, 
and command them to teach it to their children for ever anil ever. 

Thou shalt not take or possess that which is another’s or suffer 
thy children to do so, or their children after them. 'I'hon shall teach 
this to thy children, and coinmand them to teacli it to their children 
for ever and ever. 

Thou shalt respect the times of woman and when she is bearing 
unto thee thou shalt not lie with her, or give her heavy labour, or 
angry words, or fret her, but be obedient to her, doing whatsoever 
site asketh thee to do, for it is her lime and she is thy queen. Thou 
slmlt teach this to thy young men and young women, and to them 
that come after them, that tiieir children may be sha]K*lv, .strong and 
brave. 

The seventh day is the moon’s day, every seventh day thou shalt 
not labour, or hunt, or lish ; but dance, and sing and sit in silence, and 
hc«u the Words that the (xreat Spiiat speaks inwardly to the souls 
of men, women and children. Thou shall teach this l<y ‘ thy children, 
iind command them to teach it to their children for ever ancl ever. 

. shall not llalten the head to make a seer f)r prophet, to 

drive the judgment of the brain away to the proidielic region. Thou 
shalt teach this to thy children, and coinmand them to teach it to their 
children lor ever and ever. 
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President's Address. 

Brothers : I bid you all a heartfelt, loviiis' welcome to our com- 
mon home on the occasion of the Thirtieth Annivei'Siiiy and Conven- 
tion of the Theosophical Sticiety. 1 hold in iny hand a copy of the 
ori|[{inaI postal card Notice, sij^ned by myself as President pro ivm,, 
and dated at New York, October Dhb, IS?'), for convening the mem- 
bers for the purpose c>f passing on the Bye-law's fi’amcd by a Special 
Committee, and for electing officers and organising the Society. The 
meeting w'as held on the I6ih of October, the Bye-laws were adopted, 
the permanent officers were chosen and on the seventeenth of Novem- 
ber the organisation was completed and my address as President was 
delivered. Oiir Thirtieth Annivei*s;iry, therefore, which wv are new 
celebrating, occurred on the seventecntli oi last inontli, and on that 
day a perpetual memorial of the fortuitous event wivs erected in these 
grounds in the form of the majestic cuTed gninite portal which stands 
at the mouth of the Avenue of Palms which leads from the now com- 
pleted Library building to tlie Indian village to which I have given 
the name “ Vasantapuraiii as a token of brotherly love to Annie 
J3es;i|it wlio has done so much to make known to the world the 
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treasures of Aryan literature and the claims of the Aryan race to the 
love and homage of mankind. 

Since the Convention of 1908 met at Adyar many improvements 
liave been made in our gi'ounds and buildings, and the place is now 
worthy of being the headquarters of the Thcosophical Society. I have 
been highly gratified in receiving from all the delegates and members 
in attendance expressions of appreciation and satisfaction with the 
present state of our property and the an-angements made for their 
comfort. I should be iingnitefiil did I not mention how much I am 
indebted for this succc'ss to those who have had charge of details, 77?., 
to Mr. T. Srinivas Avengar and Mr. K. Hashyam Ayengiir for the 
arrangement of the buildings ; to Mr. J. Srinivas Kt^w for the organis- 
ation of the plan for feeding the Indian Delegates ; to Pandits G. 
Krishna Shasfri, K. Desikacliarya, T. P. Prasramachaiya, and C. 
Raghunatliachaiya for securing the gjifca-ays from the* ancient ruined 
temple in the Arcot District and to Mr. T. Srinivas Ayefigar for 
\’aliiabJc help in carrying out the really stupendous task of getting the 
stones transported from that locality to Adyar without accident, I 
think it safe to say that without such real help from influential Indians 
it would have been almost impossible for us to have secured tliesc 
architectural prizes. An idea of the difticulties to surmount will be 
gathered from the fact that tlie two grc.it colmnns of our prt*scnt 
entrance g;ite, the Gale of Lions (Siiiha Draratn, in Sanskrit) weigh 
l)etween six and seven tons each, and that they had to be removed 
from their plinths and transported a distance of four miles over a bad 
road and across the dried beds of two rivei’s to the railway station. 
To complete llie record, I will add that the three stone portals that we 
now possess have cost ihe Society nothing, the Vasantapuram one 
having been given by our esteemed colleague, Senor Jos6 Xifr6 of 
Madrid, the middle one by the late Princess Hai Sahib Harisinhji, and 
the third, the entrance gateway, by myself as a souvenir of the two 
Founders. 

Fkukkatiox. 

I reiterate the expression of sjilisfaction, made in my Report of 
last year, with the growing tendency to crcate Federations between 
Branjhes and Sections : every such event is a step in the right 
diiectioii, while I think it impossible to overestimate llie impoilancc 
of the two International Federations which have been held during the 
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past two years at AmsterAim and London. At the latter gathering 
delegates from many countries addressed the meeting in their respective 
mother tongues. It was perhaps this which suj^ested to the managinj^ 
Committee charged with the prep;ir.itions for the Third International 
Congress, to be lield at Paris in the first week of next June, to open 
the session on the day of Pentecost — a most appropriate decision, in 
my opinion. The First and Second Congresses were presided orer 
by Mrs. Besant, the Third I have consented to preside at. 

Branch Anniveksariks. 

Two of our important Oriental Branches— those of Bombay and 
Colombo have celebrated, during the year their twenty-fifth annivei*- 
saries. 1 had the great pleasure of presiding on the former occasion 
and, jis may be imagined, there Ciimc into my mind a nisli of memories 
of those earliest days when the Founders arrived in India and took 
up their residence at Bombay, the meeting of some of our oldest 
collc^igiies adding to the vivid recollections of the olden time which 
came crowding in upon me. Among the acts of thoughtful kindness 
shown me was the taking (3f me to the Crow's Nest '* Bungalow in 
which the Founders lived during the two years immediately preceding 
their removal to Madiiis. Again I walked through the rooms occu- 
pied by H. P. 13. and myself, by Damodar and our other helpei*s, and 
in fancy could sec myself again passing through the interesting, 
sometimes thrilling, scenes of and bSSJ. 'j'hc llomlxiy Branch 
could, at their anniversary eclebi ation, point ti.> their quarter-century of 
loyal and constant work. As, when the Founders left them to come 
to Adyar, the Branch members gave them a handsome souvenir in tlie 
form of a piece of silver, again, at this year's anniversary they gave me 
for Headquiirtci's the large and artistic silver vase which I have now 
the-plcasure of exhibiting to you. 

iNCQKroRAriON. 

During the past year the momentous slep of incorporating the 
Theosophical Society, under Act XXI. of 18o0 of the Viceroy 
and Govurnor-Cicncral of India in Council, and thus making it a 
legal entity has been accomplished. It is widely known that from 
the moment when the Society began to accunuilate properly it has 
been my desire to make it a lcg«'il body so as to remove all chancre of 
complications with my private affairs at the time of my death. But 
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aM attempts had hitherto failed to realise the object in view. At last, 
with the all-important help of our colleague, Sir S. Subramania Aiyer, 
K.C.I.E., a Judge of the High Court of M;idras, .and recently 
Acting-Chief Justice, the techniail difficulties were overcome and 
a Memorandum of Association dnifted which in the opinion of this 
distinguished jurist gives us a legal status in all countries where the 
principle of international comity in such mattei's prevails. As copies 
of the documents in the case have Ixjcn supplied to the General 
Secretaries of Sections and their full text was published in tlie 
Thcosophisi of April last, I need not enter into details on this occasion. 
This matter being disposed of, the only anxiety of a pecuniary 
character which weighed upon my mind was the disposal of my 
small private estate, and this has since been done by my executing 
on the 17th December of the current month, a transfer of my 
cottage at Ootacamund and the proprietaiy rights of the Tlicosophist 
Magazine and Bookshop, to the Society on terms which were laid 
before the General Council at a meeting held during the present Con- 
vention and unanimously accepted. All suspicion of private 
interest being thus removed, I may venture to express the hope that 
our Branches and members will do their best to increase the business 
so that, under the terms of the Ininsfer, it may yield enough income 
to support my successor in case he should not be in the enjoyment of 
a private income. 

Oru Si^CTioxs. 

Of the three inchoate Sections reported in my last Annual Address, 
one, the Cuban, has been fully formed and duly chartered ; those of 
South Africa and South America have not yet been able to perfect 
their organisation altliough their reports are encouraging. In the 
ItaliaJi, German and New Zealand Sections there has been some fric- 
tion of pers(jnalitics which has more or less impeded the develop- 
ment of our movement and, in fact, we have had sonic difficulties in 
«)ther parts of the world, but, on the whole, these have been tided 
over and the prospects for the future are brightening. A study of 
the statistics in the rej)ort of the Kect^rding Secretary supports this 
concliisicn. 

Gkoutii ov thl Sociltv. 

The returns from the various Sections show that wc have issued 
sixty-onc new Branch charters during the yciu*, or seven more tlian 



Were issued in 1904. A slight error however has crept into the calcu- 
lations in the past owing to the fact that " centres " were, sometimes by 
Sectional officers, included in the number of Branches and were ag;iin 
counted when chartei*s were issued. This is now corrected and the 
eliminations reduce the number of charters issued since the formation 
of the Society by twenty-six, as will be seen by a comparison of the 
following lists : — 


Charters issued by the T. S. to the close of 1904. 
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Revised list of Charters issued to the close of 1U05. 



Anothei' point in this connection must also be noted. In e\xry 
Society there are losses of members, and dissolutions of Branches, and 
the Theosophical Society is no exception to the rule. Those who 
have studied our statistics are of course awiire that while the above list 
gives the number of charters that have been issued, it is not, and was 
ne\’er intended to be a note of the number of existing Bninchcs. 
That is considerably less, h'rom the lists of Br.inchcs sent in by the 
General Secretaries of the different Sections it is found that, as near as 
may be, the number of living lhaiiclics is 479, and as in the Indian 
Section there is a number of “ dorm.ant ’* Branches which may revive 
at any time, the chaiters being still held by officials, by adding their 
100 ‘‘dormant” Branches, thci'c is a total of existing Branches of 579, 



l)educting that from the 850 \vc find that 271 Branches have since 
the beginning disappeared. Counting now the 85 Bmnehes of the 
Judge secession, (75 in America, 0 in Europe, and 1 in Australia, 85 
in all,) and deducting them, we find that for one reason or another 18G 
Branches have lapsed from internal causes since the Society was 
formed thirty years ago. 

The figures given arc approximately correct. They arc liable to 
slight alterations, as the Sections, through change and illness of 
officei-s, and for other reiusons, do not all send regular returns. But 
they are practicsilly correct. 

New Branches in each Section. 

America has added five new Branches and one has been revived, 
four have been dissolved ; leiiving seventy-one active Branches. 

India has twenty-nine new Branches and thirteen revived, while 
two arc dissolved, leaving two hundred and seven active, and one 
hundred dormant. The dormant bninches are not struck off the list 
as they may revive at any time. There are three hundred and nine 
Branches on the Indian List. 

The British Section has added two new Branches during the 
year, one being dissolved, and luis now forty-four, (including the 
independent Scottish Ix)dge forty-live). 

The Scandinavian Section adds three new Branches, making a 
totil of twenty-four, with the original Swedish Lodge. 

The Australasian Section gjiins one new Branch and loses one, 
and has twelve active Branches ius before. 

The Netherlands Section adds six new Bninches, tofcilling twenty. 

France gains three new Branches and one is dissolved ; total 
twenty-two. 

Germany adds five new Branches and hiis eighteen altogether. 

Five new Branches were form^ in Cuba and the new Section 
has eleven Branches in all. 

Italy adds one Branch and loses two, a total of eighteen. 

Two new Branches have been fijrmed in South America, and 
there are now nineteen Branches in the non-vSectionalisecl countries. 
Locataties of New Branches. 

American Section : — Vivelius Lodge T. S., Detroit, Mich ; 
Fort Wayne T. S., Fort Wayne, Ind; Montreal T. S., Montreal, 
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Canada ; Peabody T. S., Pealiotly, Mass ; Melrose Highlands T. S., 
Melrose Highlands, Mass. 

Indian Section Anamali, Sitaniarhi, Chuda, Kamal, Rishra, 
Mombasa, Africa, Barnipiir, Kiindnkiir, Shimoga, Chitaldnig, Sultan- 
pur, Chickmagalore, Hassaii, Tumkur, Naiidcxl, Kcxliukaual, Palam- 
cottali, Udaipur, Vinukouda, Kolar, Bijapur, Maiiipuri, Quetta, 
Aurang:ilxid, Bangalore City, Rangjxni, Bui ina, Budhgaon, Edamanal 
and Darjipra. 

British Section Anglo-Beige (Brussels), Wakefield (Yorks). 

Sc.\NDlXAVlAN Section Aarhus, Denmark, (and Christiania), 
(Norway). 

Xetheri./\xds Section Zwolle, Arnhem, Leiden and Delft, 
Batavia, (Jura) ; Ngimbang, (Djomking). 

Ai:sth.vi..\si,\x Section Bendigo T. S., Bcndigf), Vic. 

French Section Kaison i\llee (Nantes), Tunis, and L'Aubc 
(Marseilles). 

German Section Besint I.odge (Berlin), Karlsruhe, Keining 
Lodge (Stuttgart), Stuttgart III, and Freiburg (Breisgaii). 

Italian Section : — BIa\*atsky (Rome). 

CnuN Section H. S. Olcott (Ihwana), Progreso (Duruty) 
Kriya, H. P, Blaratsky (Santiago de Cuba), and Jesus (Alto Songo 
Provincia de S:intiago ile Cuba). 

Non-Sectionai.iseu Parts Dharmah (Pelotas, Rio Grande 
del Slid, Bnuil) and Himnya (JIonle\ideo, L’rugnay). 

THE AUYAR LIBRARY. 

A grciit stride in ad\*ance had lieen taken during the past ye:ir in 
the appointment of a Dii'ector. This wts the one thing lacking to 
place it on the footing of :issiircd usefnine'ss. As yon all know, I 
have been wiiiting for ye;us to find a .suitable person for the post, and 
once, when at O.xfortl on a visiHo the late I'rofessor Max Muller, 
consulted him upon the possibility of finding a person of the necessary 
scholiLstic ability joined with a sufficient sympathy for our work to 
giw a rea.sonable cerkiinty that we could work together on a fixtting 
of mutual goodwill. Thanks to the timely help of Mr. Bertram 
Keightley, I was brought into corre.spondence with Hen- Otto Schrader, 
Ph. D., of Sti-asburg Univei-sity, and a five years’ agreement between 
\is w-as finally entei-ed into, Pr, Schrader ixiwrtcd for duty on tlig 
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28th November last, and on the 9th December was welcomed to his 
field of work by the leading Sanskrit Pandits and other scholars of 
Madras. That you may appreciate the qiialilications of Dr. Schrader 
for the post, I may mention that he brought me credentials of the* 
most appreciative kind from those renowned Orientalists, Dr. Paul 
Deussen, Professor in the Univci*sity of Kiel ; Professor H.Oldenberg, 
of the same Univci'sity, while Professor I^umann of the Stmsburg 
Univei-sity says of him ; 

Dr. Otto Schrader of Hamburgh has passed at Strasburg a 
considerable part of his four years of Univc:-sity study (1898 — 1902). 
His favorite branches of learning - by the side of some othei's, as 
classical Philology, Geography, etc.— were and arc still Pltilo^ioplty and 
Indinti Philosophy, So I have Ixjcome (during the time mentioned, 
by personal intercourse and later on by correspondence) intimately 
acquainted with his faculties, his mental develoj^ment and his 
chai’acter. And I may stale that among the young friends that I have 
acquired from out of my pupils Dr. Otto Schrader stands first. He 
is well trained for mastering subjects Ix'ai’ing on his lines, he possesses 
a productive mind and great ease in communicating what he knows 
to pupils or to the public, and he is a perfect gentleman. So I am 
sure he will hold any post connected with his studies to the full 
satisfaction of those who call for his sen-ices. 

(Signed) Kkxkst LliUMAW, 

Phil. Dr., Professor of Sanskrit in the SIrashnrif Cnh'crsity, 
Co-editor of Sir Monicr ll'iUuuns' Sanskrii-Jin^tish Diet ionary. 


We have every reason to anticipate much benefit to the Library 
from the new Director's association with it ; the more so as he has 
become a member of the Society since his arrival at Adyar. 

The fii^st Pandit of the Library was, as you know, the late N. 
Bh:tshyachar\ a, ;i scholar of great ability, versed not only in 
Sanskrit and Pali but also in Telugu, Hindi, Hindustani, Canarese, 
Marathi, Bengali, English, and, to st^me extent, Persian. He could 
lecture as iliicntly in Sanskrit as in his mother tongue, Tamil. He 
became a Fellow of the Theosophical Society in 188(i and shortly 
after accepted the appointment of Pandit. He not only did all he 
could for the Library in speaking and writing, but also presented to it 
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his own choice library of Oriental books. To our great loss, he died 
on die 22nd December, 1889. From the obituary notice contributed 
by his nephew to the Tlicosophist for February, 1890, we learn the 
interesting fact that he was sistoundecl on discovering that his own 
views on the operation of natui'al law, deijyed from his original 
researches in Sanskrit literature, coincided perfectly with the teachings 
given by I^fadame BlavaLsky in the “ Secret Doctrine.” 

The Library has grown around the neucleus formed by the 
contents of the two large cases containing the working library used by 
the Founders in New ^ork and brought by them to Bombay. This 
collection was installed in a bungalow adjoining our first place of 
residence, in Girgaum Back Hoad, Bombay, which had been hired for 
the purpose and which was (Opened for the use of members on the 
5th Januriy, 1880, 


Tuk Adyar Library Rkports. 

To The Prcsulcni-Fomukr, T. S, : — Passing over to you the 
Annual Hqxiil of the Librarian, Mr. G. Krisna S'4stri, I ask you to 
notice that it is as detailed as possible under the present ciraim- 
stances. My idea of giving, as had been done up to J90J,afulf 
review of the dilTerent subjects, as Alank5ra, IJpanishad, Sdmkhya, 
etc., has not yet proved practicable, owing to the great number of 
recent acquisitions of manuscripts which fur the most part are still to 
be examined before an exact st.itement can lx.* given. 

As to the present 7uilnc of our Library, I should say that the sum 
of Rs. 4.5,000 as estimated by Mr. Krisna S'astri, would, in all proba- 
bility, be found insufficient. F or merely the larger collections whicli 
have been acquired by the Library are throughout of a considerable 
age and of a very respectable origin, so that it is, a priori, improbable 
that they do not contain, for the uiost part, valuable and rare MSS. 
I shall be able to give you details after having familiarized myself witli 
the dilTerent systems of South Indian writing, the study of which 
1 am lieginning now. 

I am glad to tell you that the slulc in which I have found the 
Library, has by far e.\cecded my exjx^ctations, and that everj^ Euro- 
pean visitor, in my opinion, will be equally sui-prised at the ckanli- 
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ness which appeals to the eye in every Section. That there are, Jn 
some other respects, ccitiin amendments to Ix^ made, is a matter of 
coui-se in so young an institution as this one. In every case, the 
dex’dopment of the Library to its present state warrants us in enter- 
aining high hopes fo^its future. 

Adyar Library, \ Dr, Otto Schrader, 

25/// December 1905. J Director. 


To the Director of the Ailyarlilmny I have the honour to submit 
the following report on the progress of the Adyar Librai^ for the 
year ending .31st December 1905. 

In my half-yearly report copied from the Madras Mail of the 
24th July and reixiblished in the Theosofliist supplement for August 
last, I have stated thus : — 

The progress report of the Adyar Library for the half-year 
ending the .30th June shows that the Library now possesses 12.847 
MSS. and 13,188 printed volunu^s. 'Fhe Tanjorc Palace Library, 
which is said to be one of the best Manuscript Libraries in India, had 
12,376 MSS., when Dr. IJurnell pri*pared its catalogue in 1880 under 
the orders of the Madras Government. Kvidently there has been no 
addition to its MSS. since that time. On comparing figures, it is 
found that the Adyar Library has within a period of less than 20 
years, been able to collect 12,817 MSS., while the Tanjorc Library 
had been able to secure, even with so much of Royal Patronage, 
only 12,376 MSS., within a period of .30(1 years. 

TJic MSS. and printed books in which the Adyar Library is 
specially strong are those that bc;u- chiefly on Science, Religion and 
Philosophy. It is also rich in the collection of works in Chinese, 
Japanese, Siamese, Hurmese, Pali *and South Indian Languages, 
besides numerous works in all the important European Languages. 

The Library extension building Ikus given it a very fine spacious 
loom upstaii-s and three splendid rooms downstairs, with a little over 
one mile and a half of shelving for MSS. and books, or with a third 
of the e.xtent of the shelving of the “ India Office’* Library. 

During the firet half of this yejir, eight tours were undertaken for 
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tlie collection of SfSS.- two by the Librarian, one by the Senior 
Pandit, three by the Junior Pandit and two by one of the temporary 
Pandits : over GO collections of MSS. were examined in the course of 
these tours. Five of them were secured as presents to the Adyar 
Library and seven were purchiised. These twf|)i'e collections include 

I, 553 codices containing nearly 3,000 works (both originals and 
duplicates). During the pjist year G7,898 Granthas have been copied 
as against 35,253 in the preceding year. The work of preparing 
descriptive slips having been begun this year, the copying work is at 
present being done by one copyist on a small scale.” 

During the latter half of the year under report 12 codices of 
Palm leaf MSS. have been presented to the Library by different 
Pandits. Four collections of Palm le<if MSS. were also brought by 
the owners and offered for sale. The first of these four consisting of 
5 codices and 13 works has since Ix^en examined and purchased for 
a small sum. The exiiminatioii of the remaining three, consisting 
respectively of 84, 41 and 27 codices luis just been completed and 
they are likely to be purchased early next year if their respective 
owners, Sathakopacliarya, Desikacharya and Krishnamacharya accept 
the terms offered. 

My predecessor's last report (for ItlOU) stales that in 1892 we had 
only 515 MSS. and that at the end of 1900 we had 3,702 ilSS. 
and 9,141 printed works which he then valued at Ks. 35,000. In 
1904, the figures for JISS. and printed books stood at G,4G2 and 

II, 737 respectively, and at the close i.)f the current year they stand at 
12,852 and 11,124 including duplicates. The large increase in the 
number of MSS. is also piully due to the fact that the Pandits, while 
preparing their descriptive slips, have discovered several works includ- 
ed in many codices that had not been properly judged. The increase 
in the collection of MSS. since 1901 has been very rapid. By 
comparing figures we find that within the last 5 ycai^ the MSS. have 
more than trebled. From 515 in 1892 to 12,S52 in 1905 is indeed 
a very big jump. Xevcrlhclcss the figures .ue not imaginary, but 
actual. Table A giving details of the descriptive slips prepared by 
the Pandits during the current year (atl.iclied hereto) gives 7,736 as 
their number. Such slips h.ive Ix-cn prcp.ircd this year for only half 
the number of entire MSS. in the library. The remaining half will 
be finished next year. 



The Viilue of the contents of our Libniry has been roughly estimated 


me at Rs. 45,000 ;is follows : — 

RS. 

Paper MSS, 

8,000 

Palm laif MSS. 

10,000 

Printed Books in^ll languages 

21,000 

Burmese MSS. (P«//;/ /tw/) 

3,000 

Books of Senor S;ilvador de la Fiicnte 

3,000 

Total... 

45,000 


This valuation exceeds my predecessor's eslimate for 1900 by 
Rs. 10,000 only, whereas our collection has since increased a little 
over threefold. Reg;u*cling the litcniry worth of our collection, wc ;ire 
unable, before the completion of the descriptive slips by the end of 
next year, to prove it by facts and ligurcs. But this much can he 
safely asserted, that the undermentioned larger collections of MSS. are 
decidedly reliable and worth a great deal. 

1. Pandit Bhashyacharya s MSS. 

2. The Negapatam MSS. 

3. Tiruvalangod Library Collection. 

4. Judge Ranganatha S’;istri's MSS. 

5. Re\\ Foulkc’s MSS. 

6. Chiruvamani ^ISS. 

7. Dr. Vaidis Vara S'astris sister’s MSS. 

b. The Bangalore collection. 

These among other several minor c(;llecti(jns, have lx.*en describ- 
ed in previous reports. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the whole staff was engaged in the 
preparation of descriptive slips, the copying and comparing work did 
not suffer vciy much. Granth.LS of useful MSS. have Ixren 

copied ; and l.-l,9Jt^ Gran thas compared by the Senior Pandit, Yajnes- 
vara Dikshita on his working days— Jialurdays and Sundays. 

Registei-s maintained in the Library show that the establishment 
hiis d(jnc satisfactory work and that the attendance and work (See 
Table B.) have been on the whole good. 

They also show that during the ye;ir under review (up to llie 15th 
instant) more than 775 visitors (not counting the Indian Ladies, 
School boys and those who are unable to write) have visited the 
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Library. 288 MSS., l,2f)0 books and numerous magazines have been 
consulted by those who came for reading and reference. 

The number of new books admitted into the Library during the 
ye;u-was 2,387 including 1,728 Vols. of Spanish and French Books 
and Pamphlets in the collection of the late SeS||)r Sjilvador dc la F iiente 
and 11 new Vols. of the Encyclopiedia Britaniiica. 

It is needless for me to give details of the nature of the work 
that is now being done by our Pandits as 1 have fully dealt with them 
in my report for the year 1 !)03. Our President sanctioned the neces- 
sary establishment asked for in that report and the Pandits, after finish- 
ing the urgent copying and comparing work, entered upon the work 
of judging MSS. early this year. They beg-.in their descriptive 
slips in May last and have turned out good work. 

On the completion of the extension of the Library building our 
MSS. and printed books had to be entirely re-arranged and they 
have now taken their placets on the l»22 shelves in the following 
order 


108 SUKT^VKS. 


Fuente's books 
Duplicates 
Miscellaneous * 


32 shelves. 
17 
59 


ff 

ff 


Former U’esicrn Scilioii — (il Shei.vKS). 

DuplicatiM ... 15 slieh’es. 

Miscelhincoiis ... 6 „ 

pMslern iVc/w//.— (\V estkrxmo.st Room, 159 Shelves). 
Printed Sanskrit hooks and pamphlet ciisi's 
Paper MSS. (Siinskrit) 

Tamil 
Tdugn 
CaniU'csc 
Malar.ilam 
IkMigali 
Gujaniti 
Miihnithi 


44 shelves. 
22 
II 
3 
2 
1 
1 
2 
1 


tt 

tf 

ft 

II 

II 

II 

II 


• The word “ Miscellaneous '* ii* here to include such things as albums, 
scrap books, &c. 
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Catalogues and other Miscellaneous books of 
refeience 

Burmese Palm leaf ^ISS. 

Siamese Books 

Burmese and Pali if*rintecl Books 
Magazines of the Eastern Section 
Duplicates of Sanskrit Printed Books 
Different MSS. and copj^r-platcs, etc., in the 
showcase 
Chinese Books 

Arabic and Parsi MSS. and Books 
Persian Literature 
Miscellaneous 


6 shelves 


7 

1 

1 

2 

14 




1 

14 

2 

2 

22 


w 

ff 

ff 

ff 


MidiUc (144 Shelves). 

P:ilm ICiif MSS., Telugii 
Do Tamil 

Do Sanskrit 

Paper MSS. Bengali 
New collection judged but not purchased 


7 shelves. 


11 

118 

4 


ff 

ff 

ff 


■i 


ff 


Western Section— (J hk Easternmost Room 190 Shelves). 

Printed English books and Pamphlet cues ... 100 shelves. 

Current English and other Magazines in the special 
rack ... 10 „ 

Miscellaneous ... 20 „ 

Before completing the work of preparing descriptive slips we 
cannot get accurate information regarding the nature and full value of 
the contents of the Library. The card cafcilogue for the English 
books Was completed by that able lady, Miss N. E. Weefe), before 
she left the Headquarters. CiirdK for all Sanskrit, Tamil and 
Malayalam printed works have now been prepared. 1 l<:t Tetiigu 
MSS. have been judged for the first lime and (heir dmeriptive 
slips prcpjircd. One Moulvi named Aluliumcd Shahalntdicii Sahib, 
x^’as eng^ed for ciitaloguing the small collection of Arabic and 
Pers^ MSS. and books. He prepared 23 slips for MSS. and 66 
slips for printed works. 
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Our thanks are clue to Mr. Shotaro Kimiira, a young Japanese 
gentleman who, during his short stay at the Headquarters, prepared 
410 descriptive slips, for G out of 14 Shelves of our Chinese collection ; 
and to the following gentlemen who presented to our Library the 
numlier of MSS. noted ag«iinst their respective names : — 


T. Yajnesvara Dikshita 
V. Krishnamachii 7 a 
T. P. Prasannac hirya 
Vakiilabhushanamayy 2 i 
B. V. Subiiyappa 


... 130 
... 207 
... 224 
... 47 

... 149 


G. Kkisiixa S'Astri, 


Librarinn, 


Table A (khtih of the dcscripthe slips prepared by the 
Pandits during the year. 


No. 

Naiiica. 

No. of 
ihiya 
i workctl 
; lit Klips. 

! 

I No. of 
, »lipB 

1 tinishotl 

1 Daily 

1 :ivora;;p. 

i 

! 

1 

} 

llKMAUka. 

1 

V. Ki iahuamacharju 

m 

7«l) 

•J 


2 

T. P. PraBauiiachnryn 

106 

l.OUO 

10 


8 

C. Httfi'huiiHtliacliarya 

• IGb 

1.074 

11 


4 

K. Desikiurharya 

1.55 

1,809 

9 


G 

N. Vcnkatinimuna Siistri ... 

117 

91 1 

8 


6 

V. Kriahnamiirti Sasbri 

lOU 

1,2U1 

8 


7 

V. Narayana Raya Saatri ... 

30 

183* 

6* 

*A11the8oMBS.had 
to 1)6 iiidg<)d for 
the first lime. 


Total... 

... 

7,780 

••9 




Table B sIiOKtiig the other items of work turned out by the Pandits up to 151k December 1905 (besiiies descriptive slipi) 

with their atteiulance, leave without pay, etc. 
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Mrs. Besant. 


99 

99 

99 

99 


99 

99 

99 

99 


Ol’R Literature. 

^'Theosophy in relation to Human Life," 

Indian Nation,” 

“The Path to the Mastei*s of Wisdom,** 

“Occult Chemistry,** reprint from Lucifer, 

“ Work of Tlieosophy in the World,” 

“Thought Forms,** Mrs. Besant and C. W. Leadbeater. 
“ Love’s Chaplet,** Mabel Collins. 

“ A Cry from Afar,** ' „ „ 

“ Illusions,” „ „ 

“ Notes on the Pecligi'ee of Man,** 

“The Bible of Humanity,” 

“ First Steps in Theosophy,” 

“ Vegetarian v. Meat Diet,’* 


A. Schwarz. 
Seeker. 
E. M. Mcillet. 
D. D. Jiissawal’a. 


“ Extracts from Writings of Clement of Alexandria.” 


^ The Dreamer. * 


“ Studies in the Bhagavad fi!t^, ” ) 

(Part III., Path of Initiation,) ) 

“ Golden Verses of Pythagoi*as.** 

“Table of Cpanishad Vidyas,*’ A. Govindacharya. 

“ Spring of Ethics,” T, V. Srinivasaiyer. 

“ Dales of the Kali and Satya Yugas,” D. Go.dling. 

“Theosophy,” F. C, O. Beaman, l.C.S. 

“ Usefulness of the T. S. and its Branches,” Asutosh ^lukherji. 
“Vegetarian Savouries,” Mary Pope. 

“The Simple Way — Lao-tze,” reprint of Tao Teh King, 

W. G. Old. 

“Occult Essays,” A. P. Sinnett. 

“The MysteiT of Time,” Florence Farr. 

“ Khishlah, Zaredast, Afshar and Zindeh Rood.”* W. F. Biltmoria. 
“A Golden Afternocm and other Stories." 


FftKN’CH. 

“The Evolutum of Life and Consciousness,” L. Revel. 
“ Science and Religion,” M. Largeris. 

“ Time and Space,” (Guehirol), Gaston Polak. 

“On the Threshold.”* 

“The Spiritual Guide.”* 

* Those iiKirkccl wilh an aslcrisk are Iranslatioiis, 
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'' Nine Upanishads/' * 

** Is Theosophy Anti-Christian." * 

“ The Necessity of Reincarnation." * 

‘'Theosophy and its work in the World.*’* 

False Ideas about Death.** * 

"Theosophy in Daily Life.** * 

G12RM.VN. 

" Schiller and Our A^fe," Dr, Steiner. 

"The Path of Discipleship.**^ 

"The Story of the Year.'* * 

Italian. 

"Towards the Unity of the Human Race/’ M. S. T. 

" Towards Occultism/* „ 

" Some Notes on Theosophy and the Theosophical Teachings/* 

A. V. 

" The Pythagorean Sodality of Crolona/’ Gianola. 

" The Religious Idea of Marcilio Ficino/’ Giuliana. 

"The Fundamental Unity of Religions and Philosophies/* 

Cancellicri. 

" Bhagawad Gitd.*’* 

" La Philosophic Esoterique de I’ Inde,*'* 

" The Astral Plane.”* 

"LesGrandes Initits.”* 

" First Steps in Occultism.”* 

" Laa Siigesse A Travers les Siecles,”* 

SPAXISIf. 

" Primeras Nocionesde Tesofia/' F. Diaz F'alp. 

"Glim^ises of Occultism : Ancient and Modern.” * 

" The System to which we belong.” * 

" Vegetarianism and Occultism.*^ * 

"Our Relation to Children.”* 

" An Outline of Theosophy.” * 

Swedish. 

The Search for God.”* 

" On the Other Side of Death.” * 

• Those marked with an asterisk arc transkatirms. 



Danish. 

“The Mystic" (tinted in Iceland). 
“ In the Outer Court.” • 

“Raima." • 

“ Path of Disciplesliip." * 


Finnish. 


The Secret Doctrine,” 

Pekka £rvast. 

What is Death,” 

n 9f 

“ Theosophy and the Thens. Society,** 

19 99 

‘‘ Reincarnation.*’ * 

Several Pamphlets. 

Makathi. 

'‘The Value of Theosophy in the Raisin*» 

of India."* 

Published by Hclguuin T. 

S. 

Tamii,. 

" Brahma Sutrartha Dipika,” Jst Part,* 

A. Siva Kao. 

" Vichara Sayar.im,” * 


“ Buddhist Catechism," * 

H. S. Olcott. 

Maga/inks. 

The Thcosoplii>L 

English (Monthly.) 

The Thcosophiatl AVr/Vu't 

»« .1 

Vdhati^ 

11 1, 

Broad IVfJM 

«« M 

Theosophy iu India . 

?» 

Central Hindu College Ma^adne, 

11 1. 

The Buddhist, 

1, 11 

Thcosophic Gleaner^ 

n 

Fragtnenle, 


Journal of the Maha-hodhi Sodetw 

9\ 

Theosophy in Australasia, 


Neio Zealand Thcosophical Magazine. 

14 11 

The South African Tlieosophisi, 

11 11 

Modern Astrology, 

11 It 

Theosophical Messenger, 

»» 11 


* Those marked with an asterisk are translations. 
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Thcosophical Fonniu 
The Lotus Jouniat^ 

Teosqfisk TUhhriJt (Swedish), 

Rceue Tluvsophiquc ^.French', 

Bulletin Thcosopliique, 

Thcosop/iu\ „ 

Sophia Rcvisla Uctmial (Spanish), 

La Verdad^ 

Iniciaiiou^ „ 

Sophia^ „ 

Theosophia, ( Dutch). 

De Gulden Keteu^ 

Theosophischcr Maandhiad, .. 

Outaltinlo^ (Finnish), 

Lucifer (German), 

Der Vdhan (German), trails, and nrif;iiial, 
Lc BuUiiin Theosophique (French), 

La Nuova Parola (Italian), 

The Message of Theosophy, 

PoLVtiLOl. 

The Punjab ThcosophisI, 

The Cherag (Gujarati), 

The (Sanskrit), 

Sandaresa (Sinhalese), 

DrrcH. 


English (Monthly.) 

« n 

n 

11 

1? 

II 

n 

11 

•* 1 » 

II 

11 




English (Quarterly.) 
VcniiU iiJar (Monthly.) 


(Bi-Wcckly.) 


From the Dutch Section we receive a list of ol) Kooks. Some 
original, many are translations of Mrs. I3es;int's, Mr. Leadbeater’s, 
Mr. Sinnett's and other works, for the enumeration of which we have 
not space, and the names of many we cannot translate. 

The Indian Section also reports 42 of or standard works 
translated into the various V^ernaculars, the particulars arc not given ; 
and two origiiuil treatises. 

Finanoial. 

The report of the Treasurer for the current year should have the 
close attention of the (jeneral Council and Members of the Society, 
it shows that, pr(^jx*rly speaking, our expenses exa'cd our income 
from regular sources, that we have no adequate Keserve Fund 
from which to draw enough to make good our deficits from year to 
year, and that we are virtually living from<hand to mouth, a very bad 



and unsatisfactory sj^lem. There being no fixed revenue suiplus, 
when we are overtaken by an unprevenUible disaster like the erosion 
of our river bank and the jeopardising of our property, we have abso- 
lutely no choice but to borrow from any convenient fund and repay 
as future occasion may permit. This is no new thing with us for, in 
fact, all through our eai'ly years any sums which happened to be lacking 
were supplied by the founders out of their private means. Within the 
past few days it has been suggested to me by a wise Delegate that we 
should raise about two lacs of rupees, invest the money in Govern- 
ment three and a half per cent, paper and add it to the Permanent 
Fund. Since Mi's. Besant has been able to raise already four and a half 
lacs with the prospect of ultimately swelling it to ten lacs, it ought 
not to be a very difficult matter for us to carry out the scheme as to our 
own capital as suggested above. The Fuentc and White bequests, 
which should collectively bring us in more than two lacs, are for the 
benefit of the LibraiT, so that that money is not ax'ailable for 
purely Headquarters purposes, beyond its fair proportion for cuiTent 
exjxinses. 

You will be surprise.!, and perhaps n(.)t too well satisfied to learn 
that the Trustees of the Central Hindu College have not yet called 
upon me to sign transfer deeds for the securing of the Behar 
Zemindai*y property to that institution : noi' have I yet received by 
way of interest even the two or three thousand rupees held by the 
Court at Baiikipore, to say nothing of the much larger sum due on 
our loan and which should come to us if the College authorities 
succeeded in disposing of the estate at anything like the lac of rupees 
which was reported to me as its value at the time when this un- 
fortunate business w;is entered into. 

The expenses for the last two ycar^» have been comparatively 
heavy, as stated in rupees. TJiis hiis lx;eri largely occasioned by the 
necessity for strengthening the river bank, on which a sum of about 
Rs. '>,000 has been spent for a stone wall ; the encroachments of the 
river during the last Hood threatening the safety o( all the buildings, 
the Library included. Other necessiiry work lias also Ix'en done. 
And as it all helps to protect the Adyar Library and to maintain its 
usefulness, a retrospective equitable assessment has been made on its 
funds of about Rs. 10,<^0f ) ; in the future a proportion of the current 
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cxf)enses of tlie whole Headquarters establishment will be charged to 
the labniiy. Hitherto they have all been charged against the Head- 
quarters Fund. The Hcadquartei*s has really no fund for current 
expenses (the Pernianeiit Fund, the only fixed Capital possessed by 
the Society, even after twenty-five years of accumulation amounts to 
only Rs. 25,000, or about §«,000 or ;^T,600, and the interest on this 
sum arailable for current expenses being only, at 37o, 750 *$250 

= ^50, would cover only the printing and stationery expenses) it 
depends on the proportion of Fees and Dues sent in by the Sections. 
These have amounted this ye:u- to between ten and eleven thousand 
rupees. In the past we have borrowed from various funds ; 
with the arrangement in regard to the Beh:u' estate sale these loans 
have all been paid off, but a large sum of money should yet be receiv- 
ed from the Behar property. It will be seen that the yearly income 
is not large and will not compare with that of some of the Sections. 
For instance the last balance sheet of the British Section showed that 
it received in Dues and Donations the sum of £ 1 , 21)2 = 18,780 — 

more or less. Of course we pay a very small sum for Taxes, being 
just outside the Municipal limits. Situated on the other side of the 
river we should have to pay two or three hundred rupees jxt month. 

A sum still remains to be collected from the Fuente legacy. 
Rs. 1,787 is due for Anniversary expenses. The cost of the K. S. T. 
Hall exceeds the amount subscribed up to the presciit lime by about 
Rs. 1,500. 

Tklkgk.\ms. 

C(;ngratulatory telegrams were received from the following 

The General Secretary of the Italian Section ; the Theusophical 
Society, Benares; Judge N. D. Khandalvala ; Major and Mrs, 
Prince ; Lahore T. S. ; Secretaiy, Jallandhur T. S. ; Dr. Balakrishna 
Kaul, Lahore; IViyanath Mookerjee, Calcutki; Jehangir Sorabji, 
Hyderabad T. S. ; Charanji Singh,^ Jallandhur j Colombo Branch 
T. S. ; Sirdar Partap Singh ; also from the Branches at ITdipi and 

Bareilly City, and from Prof. Chakravarti, P,ertram Keightley and 
J. C. Chatterjee, all of Lucknow. 

Oi R Tragedy Rcusia. 

Those of you who have read in the October Thcoso^hisl the 
thrilling story of the perils which environ one of the sweetest of our 
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sisters in Tlicosopliy will understiind the painful feeling of suspense 
through which 1 am passing now in the absence of any news by the 
last four overland mails as to the fate which has befallen my beloved 
corresiX)ndent and her family. It is one of the most heart-breaking 
incidents which have occurred during the coiii*se of my long life. My 
appefil for pecuniary help to enabhi them, if Ihe worst should come, 
to fly from Russia to a place of refuge, has produced many affectionate 
responses and, at my latest advices, the sum of about £H0 had reached 
them in Russia. Should it prove that the family had been massacred 
I should, of coiii'se, hold subject to the order of tin? donors any sums 
remaining in my hands awaiting remittance. 

Oi'R Ri-:coi?i)S. 

I shall be glad to give to any of our memlws in atlcrndance on 
this occasion, whose diplomas are dated earlier than 11H.11, a practical 
proof of the admirable SY^tem now in force for keeping a correct 
register of the members of the Society. Whereas formerly all was in 
confusion, now order and system prevail. 

Kukkmasonky. 

During the past yc'Jir some strong protests have been sent me 
against the mixing up of the Society with [i system of Co-MasoniT 
in which Mrs. IJesanl and some of our best members have taken a 
gi*eat interest. One chief objection has been the giving of our 
Hranch Rooms for meetings of the new ( )rder. For my part, 1 sec 
no more objection for members to join this Society than any other, 
always provided that every necessary precaution should be taken to 
prevent the appearance of the Society as a body being in any way 
responsible for the basis or government of the Association. In this 
respect 1 should say that it would come within the same category as 
the E. S. T. or any other body coinj^osed of individual mcmbci's. In 
view of my official position it \voiild not be projxT for me to have- 
any personal relation witli any of tliese bodies. At the same time 
my wish to meet the legitimate desires and aspirations of my col- 
leagues is prcrvetl by what I have done in the making of the present 
room for the IC. S. T. in the new labraiy building. 
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BALAKCK SHERT OF THE THEOSOFBIOAL SOCIETT, 

when Incorporaiedi on April 3nl, 1903. 

Dr. Or. 


As. 

A. 

P. 


Bs. 

A. 

P. 




Peruianent Fund 

... 24.887 

4 

6 

5,748 

3 

2 

HeadqnartHrs* Current Fund 

. 






Adyar Library Fund 

... 1,06,605 

14 

8 




Osnio lai* Fund 

... in,0CM) 

0 

0 




Founder s' Fund 

... 28,266 

0 

0 




Siibhii Row Medal Fund 

1,R00 

0 

0 




White Lotus Day Fund 

693 

6 

9 

418 

9 11 

Anuiversiiry Fund 







P. N. Jog's Legacy Fund 

... 18,142 

1 

10 

352 

6 

0 

Rioa Fund. 

... 






T. V. Chnrlu Fund 

... 333 

0 

0 

1,766 15 

7 

Cash (Gi-neral aou*t). 




8,271 11 

10 

Batik uf Madras. 




208 

4 

11 

Interest. 




1,25.000 

0 

0 

(1. P. Notes Invesiiueiii Arcoiiiit. 




17,000 

0 

0 

Morlgafiti : (). KundaBami Miidalinr.* 




3,000 

0 

0 

Mort^sgo : Mabiiida College. 




6,(UL 

1 

4 

IT. S. CIciiLt. 




9.218 

0 

0 

Fueiitn Legacy Cnllcction acc't. 




1,231 

8 

u 

E. S. T. Hull iicc't. 




1,78.827 

11 

9 


1,78.827 

11 

9 


STATEMENT OP EXPENSE ACCOUNTS. 


HKADQUAiiTKKa* CrKKF.XT Frxi). 

By Balance, Dec. 1st 1904 
„ Luau to servant 

„ Adynr Library, Const rii'^tum ai.d Ifcpuni nec’t. 
„ Tour Fuinl 


To Refund of Loans 

... 


i9,.V)n 

0 

0 

„ E. S. T. Hall acc’t. (sulis- 





Gi'ipiious rccoivod towanla 





expense of fitting up 
K. S. T. Hall) 

the 


sr-s 

8 

0 

By lialance... 




To Balance 


... 

1,5:^ 

13 

0 

„ Charity nce't. 

... 


65 

4 

0 

„ Constriiotiun and Repairs 



3,053 

9 

4 

, EnrertHiiiiiieut uf Guests 


... 

118 

H 

11 

„ Garden 



I8t 

8 

10 

„ House IVages 


... 

570 

10 

0 

„ Lighting 



130 

1 

1 

Oflice Salaries 

... 

t.. 

m 

4 

6 

„ Printing and Stationery 




2 

11 

„ Pcstiige and Telegrams 


... 

114 

13 

0 

„ Sub'.e 



957 

13 

11 

„ Suiiflry Expenses 

... 


f'lOa 

G 

7 

„ Taxes 


... 

37 

3 

2 

„ Tiavidling Expons'^s 

... 


214 

4 

8 


By DoRMtiniiH 

By Mcmhcrsliip Fees and Diicb 


By Dobit lialanco 


783 4 0 
10 0 0 
18,090 13 0 
19 0 0 


1,538 18 . 0 


R1 8 0 
2,882 0 10 
5,748 a 2 


Since duceftaed, 
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Adyar Liroary Fund. 


Bnlanoo, Deo. let 1004 ... 

„ lloa<l(|iiartcr8 Fund 
„ Fiioiito Jjeguoy Colleclion oco't. 
,• do du 

,1 H. B. Olcotb 
,1 Interest 
To Books and MSS. 

,1 Constraotion and Repairs 
Copying Fees 
p Donation 

„ Freight and Charges 
,1 Furniture 

,1 Printing and Stationery 
,, Salaries 
„ Btalilo 

,y Sundry Expenses 

To balance 


001 0 3 
23.00t G 0 
181 6 1 
1,291 3 0 
19S 0 0 
23 8 0 
30 12 10 
7*J9 13 1 
111 6 7 
130 2 2 
100,505 14 8 


64,865 1 11 
1,500 0 0 
39.000 0 0 
18.660 0 0 
17,703 0 0 
1,253 0 3 


SCHEDULE OF THE ESTIMATED PROPERTY OP THE TllEOSOPIIICAL 

SOCIETV. 


Hoadqnnitors Real Estate and Riiildings 
7,000 growing trees 

Fuiniture and Fixtnr<*s, Veliicloa, Horses, etc. 


Library MSS. and lk>ok8. Oriental Section 30,000') 

Do Western do 15.000 > *'* 

0. P. Notes, 8 per cents, 20,0<»0'> 

Do 3i 105.0C0 i ' 

Mortgages, O. Kundasawiiii Muihtliar 17,000 

Do Maliinda College 3,UU0 ) '* 


FiienteLogaey Collection aco't bilanee to bo colh^cted ... 
II. 8. Olcott, cusli ill foreign banks 
Cash, on hand and in Rank of Madras (belonging L) 
Permanent, Library and 1. S. R. Medal Funds), 


50.000 0 0 

5.000 0 0 

9.000 0 0 

45.000 0 0 

125.000 0 0 

20.000 0 0 

9.218 0 0 
6.9S9 I 4 

10,041 11 6 


Total... 280,248 12 9 


W. .\. ENGLISH, 


Examined and found correet. 


Trengurc^. 


W. KEAGEY, 

Speciiil Auditvt, 



IlEADQUAllTEIlS CURRENT INCOME AND EXPENSES A/0. 


Dr. 

1 


Cr. 

Rb. 

A. 

p. 


Rr. 

A. 

P. 

6,743 

3 

2 

To Riibiuoo on 3rd April 190.6. 
ily Doniitiona 

229 

9 

0 




„ ;MciiiborBhi|i Fees and Dnoa 

,, Adyjir Librnry Fund, retrospective jno- 

7,808 

11 

0 




poi-lionato asscssnioiit for current expoii- 

8CH 

10,047 

8 

8 

oig 

8 

0 

To Office Salaricp. 




2:i8 

16 

8 

,, 1 riiiting and Stationery. 

i 



190 

4 

0 

„ Poatiiico and Tclegranis. 

„ Stable Kxpeiises, including the puivliam^ of 

! 






a burse ns. a. r. 







1,380 10 11 

! 






Ry Bide of two borscH .610 3 2 




670 

7 

9 

- — • 




987 

^ i 

0 

„ Travelling Expenses. 




27 

0 

8 

„ Tuxes and Kent. 




129 

14 i 

0 

„ Charity. 




217 

8 S 

9 

„ Kiitenainnient of CiiiCBt.s. 




1,121 

2 ! 

9 

,, House Fiiruisbings. 

i 



l,00t ' 

10 i 

11 

Servant fl’ Wages. 




230 ; 

, 6 1 

i 6 

„ Ligbliiig. 




201 : 


7 

„ Clardon Fxpi.TiF^'s lid 8 4 





1 


Uy Tueonio 21. 1 10 9 




6,014 

1 

3 

„ fConstiiiciioii and Kepairs 7.01 1 0 3 







My Donalioii l,0(Kt 0 0 

! 



'TT 

1 

1 4 

9 

„ Discount Collertioii and Kxeliange. 

1 



341 ! 

! 7 

2 

Giiiistan Fx].>eTises. 




70 

1 ^ '■ 

! 0 

„ Hindu DharinaHalii. 

j 



468 

12 1 

9 

„ .Mir'ccHuiicous KxpeiiBcs. 




18,065 

1 

12 ; 

1 


ToUl... 

IS, .68.6 ; 

1 

12 

8 


* Part on nccomifc of tlie ftxjH’iisp of IJivorljank n*vff inent., rnid also on norounfe 
of cniTont nxpoijpos inoum'd on IxOinlf of tin? l.ibriiry Avliii'li luive oniitiod to bo 
rliargoi for soino yoars, an (?.\])l:iiintion of whirli i.s given in the Financial Staiotneufc 
ill the Annual Report. 

t .Material viiliiccl about l!s. I/KJO rcinaiiiK* to la* used; and in addition a stoiio 
gateway may be sold. 
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ADYAB LIBEABY FaNl). 


Dr. 


Cr. 

Kb. 

A. 

P. 


Ps. 

A. 

P. 




Ky Haluiicooti 3rd April 1905 

1,06,605 

14 

8 




„ Interest 

mSHiM 

14 

»■ 




„ Dsimodar Fund... 

175 

0 

0 




,, Fouiidors 

847 

0 

0 




„ Donntiotia 

608 

0 

6 

1,033 

2 

1 

To Siilai'icR. 




1,8U3 

0 

10 

,, and MS8.* 




86 

6 

11 

11 Fopyii g fi*es. 




2« 

11 

0 

„ Fiililisliiiig. 




25 

0 

0 

„ .Siibscriptioiis to reriodiculs. 




MO 

0 

11 

,, Printing and Stationery. 




•55 

14 

0 

Postil go and Telegrams. 




313 

1 

1 

,y CoiistriictionH un'l Uepairs. 




281! 

13 1 

u 

„ Furnishings. 


I 


20l< 

1 

9 

,, Staljlo Kxpenses. 




:mkj 

! U 

0 

„ Tra veil sag. 




037 

i j 

0 

,, Misceliuncoiis. t 




10,5t7 

1 ‘S 

8 

Il«fjnlijii:iricrs : retrcspeclivo pi-oportionatr 





i 1 


iifiaeaHiiiont for current exponses. J 




93,301 

4 1 

1 

„ ila lance. 







Total... 

1,09,256 

13 

10 


* This incliuk-s l^iiidiiv^ chur^a. 

t liicliulos I’ost of inotiunifui onvjtod on Scnor I'lioiitc's grave. 


{ See Statcuienl iu Annual lloport, and licadtpiaL'tors Account. 


HK \ DQL'AliTKKS I’KIIM ANKNT 


FI ND (KOKMKIILV I’KttMANKNT ITNl)). 


Dr. 



Dr. 

Ha. 

A. 

P. 


Ji's. 

■ 

A P. 




|!y Halance on Ilrd April 19u5 

•J 1,387 

4 6 




Inlerrst 

612 

n i 6 

25,000 


0 

To Oiilance. ^ 


i 

i 

i 

1 

I 

1 

; i 

25,000 

0 

i 0 

Total... 

25,001) 

■ : 

i 0 ; 0 


1 

1 

• 


i 
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DAMOJJAB KtTNO. 


Dr. 


1 Or. 

Kb. 

H 

B 


Rb. I 

A. 

P. 



■ 

lly Balance on 3r(l April 1905 

10,000 

0 

n 



H 

„ Intcrt tit 

175 

0 

El 

175 

0 

D 

To Adyar Lilirary Fund. 


1 


10,000 

0 

1 ^ 

„ Balance. 




JO, 175 J 

1 ^ 

1 ^ 

Tolal... 

10,176 1 

m 

0 


VOi;SDKllS’ FUSl). 


Dr. 



Cr. 

Bs. 

A. j 

P. 


Us. 

|a. 

r. 




By Balance oi» 3i'd April IIH^O 

23,208 , 

i 

0 




„ Interest 

337 1 

! 8 

0 

001 

0 

0 

To Prcniiuni on sal*' ofO. 1*. Notes. 

1 



847 

0 

0 

„ xVdyar Library Fnml * 




82 

8 

0 

„ OiiKpciiBu a/c. (Iiitt;rc8t duo to P. E. F.) 




21,000 

0 

0 

,, Balance. 

1 

1 

i 

1 


22,593 i 

1 

1 8 

1 

0 

Total.. 

32,593 

8 

0 


* Trunsferrcd to Adyar Library I'uwl, kivpiiig thu uri^niial cluiiution of 


L* 8 . 2 I 9 OOO ai a pcriiiaiient .sum. 


WHiTK LOTLS DAY FUND. 


Dr. 



Cr. 


Ks. 

A. 

P. 


Us. 

A. 

P. 




By Baliiuco on 3rd Alpiil 1905 ... 

693 

C 

9 




,, Donation ... ... ... 

45 

0 

0 

80 

1 

4 

T<i Kico and Cash distributed ou Wliitu Lotus 




1 


i 

Day, 19U5. 




058 

I ! 

1 1 

1 

1 .5 

1 

To Balance. 




738 

^ ! 

1 ** 

'fotal... 

738 


9 


- ' 




■■■■■■ 

MM 
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8UBBA BOW MEDAL FITMD. 


Dr. 


Cr. 


m 

fl 


Ba. 1 

A. 1 

1 ^ 



■ 

By Balanfo on 8rd Ajiril 1905 ... 

1,500 

0 

: 0 




19 Iiiturcsb 

22 

12 

‘ 0 



1 

To Bulunco. 


i : 


1,522 

12 

1 

0 

Total... 



B 


STATEMENT SHOWING THE iTNAKCIAL I’OSITIOX OP TUEOBOPHICAL 
SOCIETY ON 80tii NOVEMBER IflOR. 


Dr. 



Cr. 

Ba. 

A. 

P. 


Rs. 

A. 

p 




Hoadquartcra IVrmauriit Fund 

25,000 

0 

0 




.\dyar Liljrary do 

93,361 

4 

1 




Daniodar do 

10,000 

0 

0 




Fouiidera* do 

21,000 

U 

i u 




White Lonia Day do 

658 

4 ! 5 




8iibba Row 3(c*dal do ... 

1,633 

12 

Bl 




P.N. Jill's do 

12,877 

1 

10 




T. V. Charlu account ... ... 

6 

16 

4 




Suapciise „ 

17 

4 

0 


0 

HI 

G. P. Notes Invest iiieiit’ Account. 




17,000 

0 

0 

Moi-tgtigo (O. KandaswaiiiyMudr. and others). 





0 

0 

„ Miiliindn ('olk'g»*. 




8,630 

0 

0 

Mylapore Property (House No. 32, East Mada 







St net.) 





11 

0 

Fuoiito Legacy ('ollectioii account. 




40R 

IJ. 

4 

U. S. Olcijtt account. 




1,453 

1 

7 

E. S. T. Hall 





0 

0 

Loans to Employ ecB account. 




266 

0 

0 

Advances for Si]p]iiic8 „ 

j 



U1 

8 

0 

Rico Fund. „ 

1 



1,848 

2 

6 

Conveiiiioii Expenses „ 




2,988 

1 

5 

Bank of Madras * „ 




44 

V 

10 

Cash (with Cashier) 

^ i 



1,63,043 

9 

8 

Total... 

■i 

1 

1,63,043 1 

; 

9 

8 


W. A. ENGLISH, 


TrcMurer, 
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To the rrvsident-Fotindfr of th) Tlieosophiciil Society, 

Dear Sir and Hkothkk : — Wc, tho undcrsifciiGd, Anditora appoiided uiidor Enlo 
tlio period from dth April to 30th Novcmlicr 1005, and have found them correct. 

Statement nhowinif the f^ianeial poeiiion of the 


Particulars. 


! 

; Biilanoc on 
j 3rd April. 


I 

Receipts of ; 
the yeiu*. j 


Total. 


Remarks. 


Ucadquiirtcrs I’cnnnuent Fund 
„ Current e.Ypcnacs a/c 
Adyar Library Fund 
Damodar „ 

Founders' „ 

White Lotus Day „ 
iSubbii Bow ^Medal „ 

P. N.Jojf’a 

Convention Kxpensoa a/c (fonner- 
ly Aiinivcrsary Fund) 

T.V. Charlu a/o 
Suspense n/c 


Kr. 14. P.! 
243S7; 4 « 

lOfMOrj l* H. 

0 o' 
222fJ6 U 0. 
cm. (i 0 
I500‘ 0 o’ 

13112 J 10 


333 U 0 


Total... 17882711 0 


Ks. |A,P. Its. A.r.' 

01211' r. 2C(J00 0 0 
18.-)8ohi’j 8. 18585 12 K 
27CO;ir> 2 100256 13 IQ: 
17.‘>| 0: u 1017'); 0 0 
337 8! 0, 22603 8 (v 
4r; o; 0 738: 6 a 

22! 1 2' 0 1522 12 o‘ 

210| 0 0 133.52; 1 HI 
i ■ ■ ; : 

430'i 0 0 130 It (I 

3381 3 1 67l 3 1 

H2i 8 0 82 8 0 

2358o| 6 8203117 2 5 


Details of Bal.ancrD— 

ii!f« A. r. 

G. P. Notes 1 m eal nient 

1,25,000 0 0 
Mortgage (0. KunduHawiny 
Mudaliar and others 17,000 0 0 
,, (Muhiiida 

College) 3,0UU 0 O 
Mylaporo Propn rty 3,630 0 tt 
Fiientc Legacy 

Collection a»c 8,l78 110 

H. S. Olcott ji/c *16.5 114 

E S. T. Hall a/o 1;1S3 I 7 
Loans to Kinjiloyees Ino 0 n 
Advances for aujiplit-s 2.55 0 O 
Kicc a/o (Ln.'in) 111 8 o 

Convention Kxpcnscs u/rlS48 2 6 
Hank of Madras 2,0H'!j 1 .5 

Cash (with cashier) 41 2 10 163912 0 8 


! ■ ■ i i 

! . I ; 

N.H. — The above atatoiiicril doc.s not iticJude the value of tlio ival Kstaie and 
worth Rupees 1,00,000. 


All VAR, 

29th Deccmlcr 1905. 


1 
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48 of tho Incorporation of the Thooflophical Socinty have examined its acconnts for 
Theonaphieal Society on 20th Novemler 1905. 


I’lirliculnrs. 


Expeiiilitiiro 
ill oii 

income on 
3r(l April ’u.5j 


Kspenditurol 
of tl»e year. | 


Total. 


Reniarks. 


Rfl. V.l*. Its. A.IpJ Rs. 


IfcndqnarliM'S Pernianont Fnnd .. • 
JToadquiirfcoi'dOurront Kxpuiifios tijc 
Adyar Library Fund 
Damodar „ 

Founders* 

White Lotus Day ,, 

Snhba Ilow Medal,, 

P. N. Jo-'s 

Convention Expciises u/o Fund ... 

T.V. Charlu „ ... 

Suspenso „ 

Dalancu ,, 


A. P. 


5713 :i 2 12812 9, 0 18.58512 8i 
15895 9: 9 1.5H95 9 9! 

17.5 U. 0 175 0 U' 

1593 H 0 1593 8 Ol 

. 80 2! 4 80 2 I* 

- __ ! 

! 975 0 0 97.5 U O! 

418 9 11 1308 8 7 1787 2 0 

. 005 4 0 005 4 U 

.. ... 05 4 (» 05 4 0“ 

103912 9 8' 


Tut.il... 0161 13 I 3300014 220.3705 411 
Less Deficit of ConTOiilioii ox])on- i 

Kca a/c tlii.sy«*:ir 134^ 2 6- 


Total... 


20211 7 2 6; 


Details of Dalaiicos in different 
Funds — 

K.S. A. I*. ■ 

llcadquartors Pi-r- 

inancnt Fuij4l 25,00(J 0 O 
„ Current expenses a/e 
Adyar Lihrary 

Fund 93, .301 4 I 

Damodar Fund 10,1 hii 1 u 9 
Founders* Fund 2l,n00 (• 0 
White l.otiis Day Fiiiiil 0.58 4 .5 
Subha Row Medal 

Fund 1,522 12 0 
P. N. Jo!?’8 Fund 1,2377 1 10 : 

'r. V. Chari 11 Fund .5 15 4 

Suspense a/c 17 4 0 163912 9 8 j 

! 

i . . ! 

i i 

■ I 


VuiliHitga, Fiiriiiturp, Fixliiro, llookBi pUs, iit Ailyiir wliifh have been estimated to bo 

W. B. LAUDKR, 

C. SAUUIAU, 

8. V. RAXC.A8WAMI. 

Anditor*. 
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P. N. JOG’S FUND, 


Dr. 


Cr. 

Ka. 

A. ! P. 


Bb. 

1 

P. 


i 

1 

By Balance on 8rd April 1905 ... 

18,148 

1 

10 



„ Intercafa 

210 

0 

0 

97S 

mamm 

To Contribution towards Propaganda. 




1S,37T 

i 

1 

1 1 10 

i 

1 

1 

■ 

i 

i 

1 

„ Balance 

1 

j 

1 


18,353 1 

1 ; 10 

Total... 

1 

18,352 ; 

1 

10 
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REPORT OF THE AMERICAN SECTION. 

[Read by Miss A. M. Brown, of Philadelphia, U. S. A.] 

To the PrcsUlcnl-Fomulcr, T, S , : — ^The statistical facts in the Ameri- 
can Section from Nov. 1, 1904, to Nov. 1, 1905, ai*c as follow 

Five Branches have been chartered : Vivelius Lodge, Detroit, 
Mich. ; Fort Wayne T. S., Fort Wayne, Ind. ; Montreal T. S., Mon- 
trc^al, Canada ; Peabody T. S., Peabody, Mass. ; Melrose Highlands 
T. S., Melrose Highlands, Mass. ; Willamette T. S., Portland, Oregon, 
has reorganized under an old Charter. 

Four Branches have dissolved : Annie Besant T. S., Eiist Las 
Vegas, N. M. ; Menoinonie T. S., Menoinonie, Wis. ; Riverside Lodge, 
New York City ; Alaya Lodge, St. Paul, Minn.; there are now 71 
Branches. 

Members admitted during the year, 541 ; resigned, 4/5 ; died, 17. 
Allowing for those dropped from or restored to the roll, the present 
number of branch members is 2,319 ; of members at large, 318 ; total 
2,037. The total last ye:j- was 2,299. 

Two incidents in the Annual Convention of last September are 
noteworthy. The first is the authorization voted by Convention to 
the Executive Committee that it take the necessaiT steps towards in- 
corponition of the American Section. Mr. Frank F. Knothe, Assist- 
ant General Secretary, had instituted legal inquiry as to which State 
law gave greatest facilities fi)r incorporation without voiding the 
existing machinery for Sectional working, and it was after his explana- 
tion and upon his recommendation, full debate l.ieing had, that Con- 
vention sanctioned the project to incorporate. 

The other incident occurred during that part (’»f Post-Convention 
meetings devoted to Lotus Circles. Certain trustworthy seers in the 
Section have l')een specially investigating the matter of how life appeal's 
to the dead and what are the experiences of children during and after 
death. Several children were brought, upon the astral plane, to these 
seers, and their narratives, expressed in their own childlike language, 
were repeated by the seers and taken down by a skilled stenographer. 
Thus were brought over the exact words from thcjistral to theplij-sical 
plane. The narratives were read to the meeting by the scribe, and so 
touching were they that the audience listened in awed silence, many 
being in tears. It is expected that the whole matter will be published 
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in The Lotus Journal, thus adding new vividness to our knowledge of 
an important pa i*t of after-death states, and giving tender consolation 
to bereaved parents who crave to know how their loved ones are met 
and cheered upon their arri\’al on the next plane, how they arc brought 
to the parents, wliat is their liappiness and what their new pursuits. 
Once more is Theosophy dcinonsti-ating how enormously increased 
would be the knowledge and Ihe joys of the first nations of the world 
if only they would open their ears and their hearts to its truths. 

The year 1904-5 furnishes no event of great moment in our 
Sectional histoiy, yet the record of growth and influence is creditable, 
and of exceeding value is the fact that our Press Committee finds 
more and more openings in journalism for supplied articles upon 
Theosophy, the welcome to such which was withdrawn ten years 
ago appealing now to revive. This is far more important and signifi- 
cant than even a lengthening roll of IJranclics and membei’s, much as 
we covet that. 

A Licx AN I) i :k Kr li j-ac roN, 
General Secrelarw 


HEPOR'f OF THE INDIAN SECTION. 

[KkAD IIY THK CiKXKRAI. Sf.CKK rARV.] 

ToTlic Presideiil-FonndiTj T. S. : — I have much pleasure to sub- 
mit to you a brief account of the work of the Indian Section of the 
T. S. for the year ending .‘lOth September .1 ‘)()5. I may premise by 
saying that the year may safely he declared a prosperous one, and 
that there has been marked progress in every department of our 
activity. Thus 21) new Branches have been chartered, 

Anamali, Sitamarhi, Cliuda, Kariial, Pishra, MombiLsa (Africa), 
Baruipiir, Kandukur, Shimoga, Chitaltlrug, Sultanpur, Chickmagalorc, 
HjLssiin, Tumkur, Nandod, Kodaikanal, Palamcottah, Udaipur, Vinu- 
konda, Kolar, Bijapur, Mainpuri, Quetta, Aurangabad, Bangalore 
City, Rangoon, Budhgaon, Edamanal and Darjipara. 

Six new Centres have been harmed, i,c , : — 

Patna City, Dinapur, Jaunpiir, Tikari, Oopalgiinj and Hindupuri 
and 13 old and Dormant Bninches revived, to wit 
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13u.ris:il, CliikbciII.'ipiir, Durbhanga, Dimiraon, Kaviili, Monghyer, 
Nilpbamari; Ponaiii, Tenali, Viulamnicm, Wai’angsil, Mys:re and 
]ammu. 

It must be slated at the same time that 25 Branches and 2 Cen- 
tres have been added t(3 the list (jf dormant lodges by reason of their 
default in payment of the Annual subscription to the Section — 
These are : — 

Bilaspiir, Amritsar, Bezwada, Bhagalpur, Chicacole, Chittur, 
Cochin, Dharampiir, Krnacolum, Faridkole, (ihazipiir, Harur, Kuli- 
talai, Negapataiii, Nasiiraviipel, Nai*s;ipur, Piiruswalkum, Quilon, 
Satur, Saidapet, Tirupaliir, Tiruvalliir, Krishnagiri, Vaniyambadi, 
Vellore, W’alajhanagore and Bhiwani and Kamdaspiir Centres, 
while 2 Branches, namely, Bangalore City and Rangoon (Savai 
Daigon), have been dissolved. 

737 diplomas were issued during the ycju’ as against 528 of the 
previous session, and 1 believe in this respect it is t[uite a record year, 
even though death carried away r)6 of our brethren, 1(> of them 
resigned and we struck off the names of 55 because they would not 
pay their annual dues. 

There are now 2 1 9 * active Branches in the Section and 1,229 
active members, while the total number of members on the register 
is 8,951. 

ir)0 Bninches have been visited by our inspecting staff alone. 
Over and above these (pute a large number of places have had the 
benefit of lectures and conversations by Mrs. Besant, Miss Lilian 
Edger, Balm llirendra Nath Datla, IJabu Purnendii Narayana Sinha, 
Rai B. K. Lahiri and some i;lhcr Provincial Secretaries. The inspect- 
ing staff also has been strengthened by the addition of Babu 
Ranicisroy Prasad who has done much good work in Behar. 

Our finances too have kept pace with the general progress, and 
the income of thi; year from Annual subscriptions and Entrance fees 
is larger than that of any other year— which is a very hopeful sign. 
The balance in the (jeiieral liind is Ks, 10,;»«s3-7-l as against Rs. 
7,902-15-9 of last year, and this in spite of increased expenditure on 
Branch inspection. On the other hand our expectations with regard 
to rent from our buildings have been more than fulfilled, as we 

• According; to HraiKli I.iM sent to Hcad-«juaitii> 2li!l Branrhvs and lu centres 
«2in. 
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realized Rs. 1,185 in the course of the session which is more than Rs. 
800 in excess of last year's return. The buildings themselves however 
could not be very much extended — ^the only additions being a few 
rooms for the Press and Shops. But the premise’s have been improved 
by being connected with the water-works as well by the erection of 
boundary walls ; and we fully ho}x; that before long the much needed 
quarter for European members will Ixi set on foot. 

In consequence of heavy and responsible duties which devolved 
upon Mr. Arundalc our unfortunate sectional organ lost his fostering 
care ; but it struggled hard to maintain the level to which it wis 
raised by him and I venture to think it has not altogether failed in its 
effort. At any rate as the Central Hindu College, that has demanded 
all Mr. Amndale's time and attention, has marched on victoriously in 
all its divisions— not excluding c-ven the Girls' School — we have ample 
consolation for the loss which the Pimuoitam has suffered. 

It is right to mention here that the growth of the Section has not 
been limited to its Head-Quarters only but fully participated in by the 
Branches, as many of them have lunv got their own rooms and also 
started Educational Institutions both for boys .and girls and charitable 
dispensaries in their U)cal towns on the model more or less of the Cen- 
tral Hindu College, and our own dispensiiry. 

Our litenu y activity too has been fairly vigorous, and :ls m:iny as 
42 of our standard works have been translated into the various Verna- 
culars of the country, while two original treatises of gicat value have 
been brought out by Babus Purnendu X.arayan Sinha and Ilircndra 
Nath Datta. 

Lastly I must thank you for the kind attention you paid to our 
petition for registering the parent Society and giving it a legal fooling 
and the admirable manner in which yim finally solved all the difficul- 
ties in connection with it. You are well aw'arc of the satisfaction your 
action has given to all the Sections of that w’orld-wide Society of which 
you are the much esteemed founder, and it is my eariuist hope and prayer 
that it W’ill help the blessed movement to shed its benign influence 
even more freely and generally than hitherto, and render the solidarity 
of the T. S. a palpable fact and not a mere dreamy sentiment. 

IJim:.\dkanath Basi?, 

General Secretaiy. 
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REPORT OF THE BRITISH SECTION. 

[Rkad my Mrs. Bksant.] 

To ihc Prcsiilcnt-Foiitukr, T, S, With the greetings of the British 
Section to the President-FouncltT :;ncl a renewed expression of its 
deep appreciation of his work and devotion to the Society, I have 
pleasure in sending a report of some of the work done in this part of 
the world in the yeiir just piist. Two new Branches have been added 
to the section, the Anglo-Beige in Bi*ussels and the Wakefield Branch 
(Yorks). The Norwich Lodge has lapsed, and the Scottish Lodge 
hjis decided to become entirely indeiXMident of the Section. Its 
inclusion in the number of Lodges has been informal. Thus the 
toliil of Branches remains at 44. The Ilerne Bay Centre hiis dis- 
solved but new Centres have been formed in rJiindcc, Crccnock, 
Moss Side (Manchester), Sairborough, Merthyr (Wales), Surbiton and 
South Edinburgh ; making in all. 

From Nov. 1st, 1004, to Oct. 21st, 1005, 242 new membere 
have joined. During that time 73 have resigned, 01 lapsed, 15 have 
died and 25 have been transferred to other Sections or attached to 
Adyar. This makes a total loss of 204 and a net increase of 38. As 
was anticipated the raised subscription has intluenced these numbers, 
though the E.xeculive Committee hiis freely used the power given it 
by Convention of excusing or reducing the annual dues in c:iscs 
of small means. 

Mrs. Besant’s visit and the Congress of the European Fede- 
ration held in London in July have been two of the chief events of the 
year. 

A series of four public lectures were given by Mrs, Iksiint this 
yciU' in the Portman Rooms, ;us alTording more accommodation than 
the smalt Queen's Hall hitherto used. The room was, however, far 
too small and .at each lecture many were turned away. The subjects 
were : “ Eastern and Western Ideals," “ 'Hie 1 lestinies of Nations," ** The 
Meaning and Method of the Spiritual Life," “The Successive Life- 
Periods of the Soul, ” and the scries was one of the most successful 
she has given. Her other public lectures were “ The Work of the 
Theosophical Society in the World,” in the Large Queen's Hall in 
connection with tlic Congresii ; “The Meaning .and Reality of Brother- 
hood," in the Finsbury Town Hall, and an address in a Unitarian 



Church in Lewistiain. To the Blavatsky Lodge she gave the following 
lectures : ** Qualifications for Discipleship/' Psychic and Spritual 
Development/’ '' Magic and Miracle ” and K:irma Once More,” 

The Convention this year reduced its meetings to one, desiring to 
allow the largest possible limit of time for the work of the Congress. 
As a full repoil of its meetings will be sent you in due time 1 will here 
only mention a few points. Over CtlO members attended from many 
counti ies of the world, and the meeting at which these representatives 
gave greetings to the Ccnigress in their own tongues was a vivid and 
picturesque reminder of the unfinished 'Fower of liabel and the power 
in the nations to one day complete that building. The four days session 
w;is hardly long enough for all the work, tliougli almost invai’iably 
two, and often three and four meetings were luring held simultaneously. 
Meetings of the seven Departments for the reatling and discussion ot 
the many papei's contributed, a concert, dramatic performance, social 
gathering and special addresses by Mrs. Besant, Mr. Mead and by 
members of kindred societies were included in the programme. An 
exhibition of Arts and Crafts was held near llie Congress Kooms and 
remained open for nearly a week. The papers given by members of 
allied movements were inarkcrdly successful, and were chosen in 
almost all Press reports for special comment, being regarded as a new 
and VLMy desinible depju lure in Congress proceedings. Donations to 
the various funds were freely made and as the exjunses, in spite of 
hea\7 rents, were less than had been anticipated, a very considerable 
surplus remains for the helping of future Congix^sscs. Much work 
was needed and many hands give willing aid. Happily there 
were too many in the various Sections who gave especially valuable 
help to be named here and still leave time for other rejiorts. During 
the days of session as well ;ls the days before and after, the President 
of the Congress gave herself wh()lly to its service, made of it a centre 
of life, of force of inspiration, and was responsible for its success. 

Most encouraging is the steadily increasing demand fin- Theo- 
sophical literature. 'Fhe 1’. P. S. reports that I'heosopliieal hooks are 
being sold in literary circles where there was formei ly no enquiry foi' 
them. During the year ** The Secret Doctrine, ” “ The Key to Theos- 
ophy,” and “ The Growth of the Soul ” have luun reprinted, as well as 
se\’eral of the minor books for wliieh there is a regular and steady 
demand. 
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The new puhlicaiiom this year Ivy iUe T. P. S. have been ; — 
Thought Forms ” ... Annie Hesant and C. W. Le<idbeater. 

Love's Chaplet " ... Mabel Collins. 

'' A Cry from Afar " ... „ „ 

Illusions ” ... „ „ 

''The Golden Verses of Pythagoras”, Collected by Florence M. Firth. 
" Extracts from the Writings of Clement of Alexandria. ” 

" The Path to the Masters of Wistlom. " 

"Occult Essays ” ... ... A. P. Sinnett. 

«'The Work of Theosophy in the World ” Annie Hesant. 

The Reprints aud Xciv Editions arc : — " Esoteric Christianity/' 
"Ancient Wisdom, Kanna,” "Man and His Bodies, ” "Rein- 
carnation, ” " Some Problems of Life, ” " Tlie Secret Doctrine, 
"The Key to Theosophy, The Astral Plane,” "The Growth of 
the Soul.” 

The three Federations helfl their usual meetings and with 
success. The Northern Fedemtion was presided over in November 
by Mr. Johan van Mancn, in February by Miss Ward and in May by 
Mr. Mead. Miss Ward also acted its a siibslilule for Mrs. Hesant, 
who from illness was unable to pre^side at the August fleeting. 

At its October Meeting the Rev. Conrad Noel addressed the 
London Federation upon " The Rationale of Spiritual Hc*iiling.'' 
Mr. Herbert Burrows was to have presided at the Januaiy meeting 
but ;is he was prevented by illneis from doing so, Mr. Mead and 
otlicrs spoke in his stead. At the April Meeting Mr. Buitows 
presided and took as his subject " Psychical Research, Rationalism 
iind Free Thought.” Mr. Sinnett’s subject at the October meeting 
w;o " The Relation of Theosophy to ^lodern Thought.” 

The South Western Fedenition met in February in Bristol 
when Mr. Keighlley presided and spoke upon " The Life-Web and 
the Permanent AtcMii,” and upon*" Human Evolution.” 

The Blavatsky Lodge hits continued its scries of Sunday evening 
lectures at Albemarle Street. These are advertised to some extent and 
arc siiecially arrangetl h)r newly-joined and lor non-members. They 
;ire well attended and very successful. The speakers have been : Miss 
Ward, Miss 12. M. Green, Mr. Mead, Mr. Keightley, Mr. Orage, 
Rev. Dr. Currie, Mrs. Hooper, Mrs. Sharpe, Miss C. E. Woods, Mr, 
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Tovey, Miss E. M. Maiiet; Miss Lloyd, Mr. Paulding and Mr. Johan 
Vein Manen. 

The Social Committee hiis this year endesivoured to bring new 
members into closer touch \Yith each other by means of a series of 
infonnal teas to which small numbers of new and older members are 
invited. Miss Lloyd sends in an excellent report of the work of the 
Correspondence Class. 

Mr. Mead has given three series of afternoon lectures at 
Albcm*.u-le Street, in November on “ The Lost Writing of the Thrice- 
Greate'st Hermes ; ’* in March on “ Some Studies in Hellenistic 
Theosophy " and in November of this year on “ I'he Gnosis of Egypt 
in Greek Tradition. ” All three courses have been well attended and 
much walued. He has further institutecl a fortnightly evening meet- 
ing for men at which all subjects of theosophical interest may be 
thoroughly enquired into and freely discussed. 

Mrs. Hooper lectured at Harrogate, Hath, Hristol, ^lanchcstcr, 
Didsbury and Sale, and Miss Kdith Ward at Nottingham, Sheffield, 
Binuingham, Hull, York, Harrogate, Middlesbrough, Udinburgh, 
Glasgow, Manchester, Liverpool, Bristol, Clifton, Bath, lixeter, 
Plymouth, Bournemouth and Southamton (twice at some of these 
towns) as well as in London. 

The Lodges of this Section have had the advantage of hearing a 
numlxjr of valuable lectures from Mr. Johan van Manen during his 
stay in England in connection with his work for the Congress. He 
visited and lectured at‘2;i places, giving 15 public lectures, l.'j Lodge 
lectures, study classes and numerous drawing-room meetings. 
Mr. Keightley, as General Secretary, lias done a considerable amount 
of lecturing this year, visiting, amongst other places, Ikitli, Jh istol, 
Plymouth, Exeter, liournemouth, Oxford, Coventry and Birming- 
ham. f 

Wishing to spend some months in India he refused the request 
to offer himself for re-election its Genciiil Secretary, but with the 
promise that on his return he would put himself and his knowledge 
at the ser\'ice of the Section. I lis return is looked for early in the New 
Year and much work that he can best do lies ready for his hand. 

To Mr. Glass and to Miss Gaimes the Section and the Head- 
quiu*ters stall are deeply indebted for their loyal support and co-opci’a- 
tion, 
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Work for the Society is being energetically cairied on in Hun- 
gary by our able colleague Dr. Zipernowsky, this last month, with the 
assistance of Mrs. Cooper Oakley. 

The Belgian Lodges have had the pleasure of visits and lectures 
from Dr. Hallo of Amsterdam and from Mrs. Burke. I am especially 
asked to put on record an expression of the gnititude felt by our 
Belgian colleagues for the work Mi-s. Burke has done amongst them 
and for her never failing helpfulness. 

In Russia, where work is being carried on by a band of 
dauntless workers under almost impossible conditions, comes 
evidence of much activity. The death of M.iria Strauch wto a 
great loss but the centre of which she had been the life remained 
strong through all difficulties, Ikls continued its meetings and given 
two lectures. Outside this circle, meetings for visitors are held in a 
labonitory. Lectures are given on scientific lines and are to be 
followed by general theosophical lectures and discussions. Three 
other centres exist, in one, lectures are given, in another, which meets 
weekly, “Ksoteric Christianity ” is studied and lectures given, while 
in the third the “ Involution of Life and Korm'’ is studied and three 
lectures have been given on “ Theosophy and the Xew Psychology." 
The Tolstoi Publishing Society has publislied a translation of Light 
on the Path " and Karma," by Mine. I^issaretl. It is already out of 
print and there is to be a new edition. It is hoped shortly to publish 
a translation of “ The Voice of the Silence." 

K.\te Spink, 
General Searlary. 


REPORT OF THE AUSTRALASIAN SECTION. 

[Rkao r.Y Mk. 13.\sii. Hodosox-Smtth.] 

To the PrcsiilcnUFcitiukr, T. S , A long journey and absence 
from Head-quarters for many weeks just ;ls the end of our yeai* 
approaches, necessitates the closing up of my report and annual 
statistics before the full term of twelve months, but in spite of the yeju* s 
curtailment, we :u*e showing some remarkable ad\Tince on the posi- 
tion of a year ago. With 435 on the roll in November last we now 
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show 517. We have enlisted 117 new members during the 10( 
months under review, as agiiinst an annual average for some years pas 
of about 60 or 70. This gradual growth in tlie avemge is probably due 
to the large amount of visiting done both by Miss Edger and Mr 
Lieadbeater. We have had to remove 43 names from the roll, no^ 
an excessive proportion when one considers the nomadic character 
of much Austnilian life. One Brnnch h;is been closed— Rockhampton 
— it has practically ceased activity for many years. But I am able to 
report that wc fcive, just as the year closes, opened a branch at Bendigo 
in Victoria. The principal centres of increase in mcmbei'ship have 
been Brisbane, Melbourne, and Sydney. There is yet a great deid to 
be done to found and set going a Theosophic centre in many large 
towns in the Commonwealth. 

Convention : — This was held in Melbourne this year, and was not 
merely numerically, but in the value of the pers(Ui:d contact it brought 
about, fully up to the average of former years. The members of both 
Branches provided for all visitors and delegates in their usual thorough 
manner. Though feeling suie that there was some appreciation of the 
development of the Sectional Acliviiies, ihe spirit that was shown was 
both spontaneous and surprising. Our Seclional .Magazine always 
occupies a good share of the day’s attention, and the determination to 
still further enlarge its possib.ilites was very gvnerally diffused. As 
soon as an enlargement of four pages was decided on, a Melbourne 
member at once came hnward to add a further lour at his own e.\- 
pensc. So long :is this spii it is present amongst us we need not fear 
the future of our Sectioiuil Magazine. The husiness meeting was 
followed in the evening by a Post-Convention meeting at which were 
brought up and discussed all such matters as bear upon the belter 
working of Bninch activities, and llie change and iminovement ir 
methods of attracting the public to our teachings. 

Acliviiies : — The chief item of special attention has of course been 
the visit of Mr. Leadbeater, hitherto a personal stranger to tlie 
Branches and to most of the members individually. It is to be noted 
that the e.\peclation alone of such a visit infused for many months a 
great dc:il of fresh vitality and encouragement into the workers and 
members, the more so as we were able to send our visitor round to 
e.’ery one of our Branches, small and large. As some of Mr. Lead- 
bsalef's meetings at e;ieh centre were limited to membera only, many of 
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those who have for some lime been on the outskirts of branch life and 
activity, have taken the step of acquiring diplomas so as to secure 
attendance at all these meetings. Mr. Leadbeater and his two com- 
l^inions reached us from America, rid New Zealand, in April, and at 
once Ix:gan a se\'en weeks* lecture course in Sydney — the weather 
conditions were most friendly, and the large hall taken for the 
coui’se was filled on nearly every occ;ision, two lectures each week 
— the result was an uncjiiestioned spreading of the main postulates of 
Theosophy throughout the large city. In Melbourne the experience 
w’jusmuch lhes;ime,bul for the wet, unfriendly, Victorian winter which 
spoiled the attendance on sevend evenings. In fine weathcT the large 
hall occupied was crowded. The party spent two months in Queens- 
land going as far north as Cairns, a lecture lieing given in one of the 
sugar districts. In Jirisbane a incest profitable montli was spent, the 
School of Arts hall being filled two c^r three times a week. As we 
write, Tasmania is being visited, after wliich a fortnight in Adelaide 
and the same in Penh will conclude the lour, and will leave our 
Branches an event to recall with pk^asure, until we may again be able 
to welcome Mr. Leadbeater among.-'l \\<, 

Outside of this special tour, our general work has shown a con- 
siderable expansion. The clerical pan of Sectional work is now quite 
beyond i)ne pair of hands. I'his was recognised at Convention, when 
it was determined to appoint .in As^i^laIU Secretary, During the ye;u* 
the Committee selected Mrs. John for the position. This luis enabled 
a visit to be made to Newcastle, and, as this report is being preptared, 
I am now engaged in a round of (he Queensland Branches, ground 
which has been for many ycar,s so familiar to me. 

Litavvy llori : — As a rule our energies are confined to the inontli- 
ly magazine, to the eiiKirgemeut of which reference has already been 
m:ide. Before the year closes we shall distribute to the free libraries of 
each of the coiintiy towns ivi the Conimonweallh a copy of Mr* 
Leadbeatcr's Outline of Tlieosopliy ’ ; this we have been able to do 
through the generosity of two or three of our members, and without 
trenching on our general funds - we could not otherwise have faced the 
heavy e.Kj'iense. 

Bmnc/ics : — The number of Branches remains the same. In this 
large terrilury, now sliiddcd with inland and seaboard towns of grow- 
ing importance one cannot but consider our Branches very few ; but 
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by unremitting attention to enquiries by countiy members, and by 
visits from myself to ccnlrts where any ground luis Ixxjn broken, wc 
should bring in many more new Br«ui^:hcs. Melbourne Ih'is planted 
the Theosophical standard at Bendigo, chiefly by mecins of visits from 
their Brnnch. 

Book .’—Nothing in the year's work sIioto more clearly 

the enlarged interest of the public than the increased sale of books ; 
everywhere the expeiicncc is the same. The enquiry has l)een not 
merely for the books dealing with the outlines of our teachings, but 
for those dealing with the ethics of the thing. Old favourites sucli as 
** The Ancient Wisdom " and “ Esoteric Buddhism " still find many 
purchasers, and meml^ors are recognising the usefulness of having 
paper booklets handy to lend, such as have been issued from Harro- 
gate, containing Mr. Leadbeater's miyA popular lectures. 

The Outlook : — Although geograpliically our Section stands some- 
what out of the highways by whicii our leaders pass in their lectur- 
ing and visiting tours from one to another of the other great centres, 
and so does not become a calling place, we ha\e yet been able to 
draw aside some of the chief captains of otir movement to give us the 
aid and stimulus of their presence, and we would like it to be feit by 
all those who arc doing most to uphold the position of our movement 
before the gre;it centres of population in Europe, Aniei ica, and the 
East, that our members here stand ever ready to welcome any f>f 
these old captains amongst them. As I write, there is a movement 
on foot to arrange for my absence for three or lour months to enable 
me to attend your amiing Convention— whether this will be |)ossible or 
not, the iie.\t two or three wet^ks will delci mine ; in any case, whether 
I represent our Section or not, we send our united greetings to the 
assembled company and wish that every good result may issue from 
your ddibemtions. 

W. G. John, 

General Secretary^ 
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REPORT OF THE SCANDINAVIAN SECTION. 

[Read by Mr. A. Schwarz.] 

To tlie Prcsidciit-Founilerf T, S. .'—Since my liilest report, three 
new Lodges have Ixien formed in Scjindinaviii, namely, at Falun 
(Sweden)* Aarhus (Denmark) and Chrisliania (Nonvay) the last one 
being tlic second Lodge in the capital of Norway. The whole num- 
ber of Lodges in the Scjindinavian countries now amounts to 24.t 

At the Annual Meeting of the Section this ye-ar the total sum of 
the members was G90. During the year 1)7 new members had 
joined and 55 left the Society, amongst the latter 4 had died. Divided 
according to the different countries, of the new members 19 belong to 
Sweden, 11 to Norway, o2 to Denmark and 5 to Finland, of those 
who have left, 25 belong to Sweden, 9 to Norway, 1 7 to Denmark and 
4 to Finland. The total number of members of the Section has thus 
iiicrciised by 42 since my preceding report. 

TcoiOfisk 7 itlsknfl has been published upon the sime plan as during 
last ye;ir, in 12 monthly parts, half the space being assigned to the 
Swedish language, and the other half to the Norwegian-Danish longue. 

Of Theosophical literature there has, moreover, been published 
in the course of the year in Swedish : riie Search fur God,” by 

Mrs. A. Bes;\nt, ** On the Other side of Death,” by Mr. C. \V. Leadbe.aler, 
the latter work with the support of the C^uIntcs^ C. Wachlmeistcr, 
who for this purpose made a gilt of (,’55 ; in Danish, ** In the Outer 
Court,” ** Karma,” and ** The Path of Disciplcship,” by Mrs. A. 
Besant, and ‘‘ The Mystic," (original), by “ Nathanael,” printed in 
Iceland; in Finnish: “Reincarnation,” by Mrs. 15e>ant, “The 
Secret Doctrine,” “ Wliat is Death ? " and “ Theosophy and the 
Theosophical Society,” all three by Mr. IVkka Erv;ist. Besides, 
several pamphlets were printed in very large cdilion> in Finland. 

In order to support the work of the ditfcreiit laxlgcs, papers have 
been sent from Stockholm, as iil the preceding years, which were 
suitable for reading at the different places. 'I'hese papers have then 
circulated lx:tween the Lodges in sucii a w.iy that G Lodges have 
received, accordmg to their wish, a paper once a lortnight, and 10 
Lodges once a month. 

• Ucpiirlcillo Hc.ul-qil.iilcis .is .i Centre. 

t lueluiiiiig the erij;iital Swedish Ledj^w. 
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In two of the Scandinavian countries, tnivelling libraries, con- 
taining Thcosopliical literiiture, have Ixjen established for the purpoise 
of spreading the teachings among the ix;ople. 

In order to spread the teachings of Theosophy among outsiders, 
the Executive Committee of the Section arranged last autumn in 
Stockholm an elementary coui-se of lectures under the direction of 
Dr. G. Lindborg ; these being advertised in tlie newspapei's, were 
received with mucli interest as well by the public as by the members- 
The Committee, therefore, decided upon luTanging another coiu'sc of 
the same kind this aiitumm as well ; a still larger number of auditors 
having put their names on the list, it will now take its I^eginning. A 
small fee is charged for admission to the coiii'se. 

Numerous public lectures have I'^een delivered during the past 
year with the view of propagating the Theosophical ideas in those 
lowns of Scandinavia where no Lodges have yet l5een formed. The 
travelling expenses of the lecturers have been defrayed wholly or in 
part by the Executive Committee of the Section. Thus Mrs. H. 
Sjosledt has visited ten different towns in the South and Centre of 
Sweden. Mr, A. licrglund hits given lectures in the very North of 
Sweden, and Dr. G. Lindborg in the central parts. Miss E, Blytt has 
travelled in Western and Xortliern Norway and Mr, II, Thaning has 
visited ten of tlie Danish towns. In many of these places the interest 
in Theosophy hits by these means been awakened ; in a couple of towns 
Lodges have been formed ; at one place a Centre which has received 
Theosophic literature from Stockholm. Also in Kinland lectures have 
been delivered outside HeLingfors. 

The Section had, during last spring and autumn, the plc;isiire of 
receiving a visit from its revered and honorable member tiic Cour.tess 
C. Wachtmeistcr who gave in Copenhiigen a public lecture on 
“ H. P. Blavatsky " and, moreover, supported in an active way at 
several places tlie W(;rkof tlic Lodges by lectures and by Iciiding s|)ccial 
studies. 

The work within the lodges has been going on as usual. In 
scv'eral of them, a very good work indeed may be said to have Ix'Cn 
done, as, fur instance, by our Finnish brethren in IIelsingfon». On 
the other side it must be confessed tliat in a few lodges tlie work licis 
been languishing or at a standstill, owing to deiicienev of forces. 
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In the month of May the Section held its Annual Meeting in 
GStheborg ; the meeting was very well attended by members. The 
Lodge of that place had made all arrangements in the best way possi- 
ble, and the meeting was favourably noticed by ne\vspapei*s and much 
interest wsts awakened among outsiders. The partakers brought 
home delightful recollections of the meeting, which wils in every way 
a success. 

At this meeting the Section resolved to enter the European 
Federation. 

Through the Countess C. Wjichtmeister the Section has received 
50, constituting the legacy of the late Mr. C. Stollmeyer of Trinidad, 
a gift that has essentially rendered possible tlie propaganda that I have 
referred to above. 

After this brief retrospective suivey I venture to express the hope that 
the work within the Scandinavian Section may not have been without 
imixM'tance for the Tlieosophical ixioveinent. In fad, there are many 
signs that the teachings of Theosophy have largely inllucnced the public 
mind ; this is manifested in literaliire and appears in conversation 
with outsiders. We have, therefore, every reason to continue our 
work with good cheer and fervent trust in our sublime caihc. 

Liistly 1 beg you, Mr, I VeMdenl, to receive tlte respcdful greetings 
of the Scandinavian Section and to present to the Annual Convention 
that is soon to take place the Sedii^n’s best wishes for the work which 
lies before it. 

Akvid Kxds, 
Ccncnil Scavtaiy, 


REPORT OF THE NEW ZEALAND SECTION. 

[Kkad hy I)h. Exoi.isn.J 

To the Presideni-FottmUrf T, S. : — I have much pleasure in sub- 
mitting a brief summary of the activities of the New Zealand Section, 
T. S., for the year ending 31st October P.Hia. 

We have now 10 Bnmehes in our Section with a total member- 
ship of 322, divided as follows : 262 members of Branches, and 60 
nnattciched members. During the yv.ir 74 new member’s have joined, 
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8 lapsed, 5 resigned, 2 died and 3 have been transferred to other 
Sections. Our Ninth Annual Convention \v;is held in Wellington on the 
30th and 31st December 1001, under the able Presidency of Mr. 
W. S. Short, who by the way w<'isalso President of the First Convention 
of this Section. Many important points were discussed and several 
amendments to the Rules were made. Mr. Harold L;irge, B.A., who 
had for the past two yeai-s acted as Assistant General Seci'etary, and 
rendered most valuable services to the cause, retired from office, Mr, 
J. R. Thomson l^eing elected in his ste;id. 

We have suffered the loss of another valuable and painstaking 
worker in the pei*son of Mm. Marion Judson, who left here for 
India where she purposes taking up a position in connection with the 
Indian Sectional Organ, Tlicosofiliy in Imlut, 

The most impc)rtant event of the yc*;!!* was the visit of Mr. C. W. 
Le:Klbeater, who rendered incalculable service in stimulating cnqiiiiy 
in all directions. Mr. lA'adbeaters whole-hearted earnestness and 
outspoken criticism of our methods of work were most acceptable to 
us. Throughout his tour Mr. Leadlx^ater’s lectures were largely 
attended, and he mentions with siitisfaction that in every town where 
he had spoken to the public the audii iices were large in proportion 
to the population and always seemed intelligent and keenly interested. 
There can be no question that the increased vitality, energy, and 
interest in TJieosophy displayed everywhere thi’oughout the country 
could be stimulated even moie if we could have some one who could 
make a periodical visit to all our Branches. Early in OctoIxT Mr. 
T. H.Martyn, President of the Sydney Branch (Austnilasian Section) 
visited the principal Branehes, and gave us many helpful suggestions 
as to the conduct of Branch work, and methods of spreading our 
Philosophly. 

A pleasing feature in our Br.iiich work is the growing interest in 
the Tlieosophical educatiijn of children. Already we have three of 
the larger Branches with classes having an average attendance of from 
12 to \ i} children, and more classes :ire in course of formation. Miss 
Christie has worked most enthiisiasticilly in this department and she 
has now the satisfaction of seeing good results from licr labours 
springing up throughout the country. • 

1 hroughout the year we have continued to publish the Sectional 
Magiizine, the circulation of which continues fairly satisfactory. 
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although we regret to say that it is not yet a financial success, the 
deficiency being met by the vokintaiy contributions to our '' Penny- 
a-clay Fund." The imig^izine serves as a x'aliiablc instrument for 
propaganda work, and also as a means of keeping the country 
members in touch with the Headquarters. Tlianks doubtless to the 
advertisements of our lileniture in the magazine, the sale of books has 
largely increased during the past ye:ir. The quantity of Theosophical 
literature in circulation in this counti y is quite remarkable considering 
its small population. Our actual sales for the past year have averaged 
;^19 per month. 

Altogether we have reason for hoping that the future contains 
much promise of steady progress for the T. S. in New Zealand, 
provided we work together harmoniously as a unit, striving loyally 
and carnc-stly to subordinate our personal differences for the good of 
the Cause we have so much at heart. 

C._\V. Sanders, 
General S ecretary. 


RKPORT OK THK NKTHKRI.ANDS SECTION. 

[Rkad hy Mk. Kkki.] 

To the Prcsiilent-Foniiihr, T. S\ ; — I have much pleasure in 
sending you the following report of the Netherlands Section for the year 
running from .April .’Idtli, lllOi to April .‘?()th, During this year 

our Section may be said to have giiined in strength, and not a 
small p:u*t was contributed to this growth by the great event of the 
International Theosophical Congress held at .Amsterdam on the 
19th, 20th and 21 si of June 1901. Since reports of this Congress 
have already appeared, 1 need not trouble you with any detailed 
description of its proceedings. Rut I think 1 may safely use this 
opportunity to express our feelings of deep gratitude towards all those 
who heijx'd us in making the Congress not only a true success for the 
time being, but eausing it to le.ive its lasting and beneficent mark on 
the whole Section as well ;ls oji every individual who took part in it. 

The prcpar;itt)ry wt'n k had been ditVicult and complicati*d indexed, 
but it was airried on with che*erful deviation, and w:is inore thaq 

r? 

I 
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doubly repaid afterwards by the new strength and vigour that flowed 
into our Section during those days of cordial brotherly meeting and 
earnest common labour and Jispinilion. I^turcs and formal 
meetings alternated in a pleasant way with hours of repose and musical 
cntertiinmenf, in which members were given the opportunity of 
making new ties of friendship or taking up old ones and widening 
their general feelings of sympathy and brotherhood. 1 must mention 
another part of the programme, the exhibition of art-products by 
Belgian and Dutch members, by which it w:is tried to awaken interest 
in the bringing of Theosophicr.il life into art, wherein it may lx; said to 
have fairly succeeded. 

As regards the general state of the Section I am happy to say 
that this year brought us the greatest increase of members since wc 
started as a separate Section. 200 new members joined the Society, of 
whom d had formerly re->igne(l and now reliuned to it, 1 was trans- 
ferred to Holland from another Section and 2 left us to be entered 
elsewhere. So on the whole 205 members joined us, and 50 fell 
away, which gives a t(jtal incrcitse of 155. Tlie number of members 
of the Netherlands Section on the .-lOth of April I1M)5 amounted to 8i'i2. 

One new branch has been formed during this year, at Zwolle, 
and propaganda has been can ied on as usual, this time especially so 
in the more northern part (jf the country ; we may mention a few 
lectures held in Masonic Lodges, where the teachings of Tlieosophy, 
pre-eminently those of Reincarnation and Karma, were brought to the 
front and were listened to with the utmost attenliim. 

With reference to Theosophy for the young we can say that the 
I^tus-circles have been continued and two new circles have been 
opened at different towns. The work in all the Lodges went on 
fairly well and I can stale with great satisfaction that the cl.xsses. for 
study increased in number and were attended to by many members. 
It was with much regret that we^saw two of our best friends and 
workers depart to other countries, Mr. lauweriks leaving for Germany 
and Mr. ran MantMi for Kngland as the Secretary for International 
Congress work —both of them, however, remained attached to our 
Section (ailsidc the limits of our own countiy. Dr. J. J. Hallo 
worked with much success for tlie spread of Theosophical ideas 
in Be lgium, where he was most cordially received by the nieni- 
bers of the Brussels Lodges. Tlie brotherly relation with our friends 
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ill the Dutch Indies was considei'ably strengthened by the appoint- 
ment of Mr. C. J. van Vliet, of Socrabaya, as Joint Secretary ; this 
was done partly for administrative purposes, but especially in order to 
establish a connecting link between all the Indian members. 

The Theosophical Publishing Society has very much increased 
its activity, to the great lx;nefit of all earnest students within the limits 
of our Theosophical Society as well jvs outside of it. I have further 
much pleasure to state that the Dutch Section luis found in Dr. 
Denier van der Gon a most ablcTabi-arian, who is doing much good 
work not only in extending the Libiary by getting books from the 
membei*s, but also by making many members work in different lines 
of study. 

Generally speaking the slate of things in our small part of the 
world seems to inspire iis with hope for the future and though we feel 
certain that with greater growth tlie greater difliciiltics must needs 
present themselves, we can work on chcerlully trusting that the Great 
Powers who helped us so far, will never forsake us. 

Wliilsl tliiis giving once more into your liands my report of the 
work (lone by the Netherlands Seeli*)n, wliich report is to be read 
Ixffore the Annual C'onvention next montb, I feel sure that I echo the 
feelings of all Dutch members in expressing my sincere wish that the 
Theosophical Society, wliieh is spread over llie wliole of (.air Glohe, 
may gain in strength, inirity and ihcfiilness, that in the midst of 
revolutions .mil rumours ol war in whieli we live at the present time 
in the Western Iieniispheiv, it may more and mure become a beautiful 
and perfect instrument tlirough wliieli tlie Wise and Cioed 0r.es tliat 
guide the evolution of the race can >cn(I love and lia.rmonv, peace 
and plenty, so that these may lake the pl.ice ol dir..cord and slrite, of 
misery and want. 

May e\’cry man and woman wlio is a member of the Theosopli- 
ical Society feel it an honour and a blessing to belong to this body 
and to take even the smallest part in its labours, the smallest share in 
its burden, knowing that it was e.illc.l into exigence tor the wellaic of 
the whole of humanity. 

May all of you, my brothers and sisters, who st‘on will be .is- cmbled 
iu Convention for the purpose of furllicM ing the iniercd and wc!f;uc 
of this instrument fur gocxl, I e I'le-^ed with wisdi m in your council| 
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with love in your action and speech, so that life and light may be 
brought to every cre<'iture of the human family. 

W. B. Frickk, 
General Secretary. 

[ -The Report of ilie Netherlands Section dates only to April 30lh. The 
General Secretary apparently misunderstands the purpose of the Annual Reiiorls, which is 
to draw together as much information as possible about the work of the Society during the 
year. Rule 38 of the general Constitution names Novemlwr 1st as the latest date fur send- 
ing the annual Reports, which are quite a]Kiri from the Convention Re]H>rts of the various 
Sections]. 


REPORT OF THE FRENCH SECTION. 

[Rkad hy Dr. Pkraltk.] 

Toilie Presuietil-Fon/uler, T. S . : — The Krciicli Section, during the 
past year, h;is made a slight change in the ninnber of its members ; 
69 entmnees, 25 resignations or droppings from the list because of 
non-payment of dues, 6 deaths, 1 Ininsfcr tt) another Section ; conse- 
quently a net increase of .‘55. The Section has gone through a pro- 
cess of sifting, and as liie yeiir’s new members are of real personal 
worth, there is no cause whatever for discouragement. 

The number of Branches has increiLsed by two, vL,, (jiie at 
Nantes, and one at Tunis (Africa). At Mai'seillcs, the dead Branch 
“ Maya,” has been replaced by a new and strong one, “ I / Aiilx;.” Two 
are fallen into a lethargy wliich sc'tMiis likely to he h)llowc(l by disso- 
lution ; one is growing, the others arc in a normally hciillhy condi- 
tion. New centres are forming almost everywiicre. The one at Algiers 
is almost ripe for Ixiing chartered ; at Marseilles tw(^ arc growing, that 
at Caen seems prosperous ; at Mulhousc and Culnwr the nuclei are 
growing, and Alsace ;ls a whole is in a state of agitation ; our people 
in Hulgaiia are gathering together their strength and will presently 
launch a new Munllily Review, 

The Section sent eleven pa|x;rs to London, to the International 
Congress of European Sections, and l*;u is is to receive tlic Congress of 
]906 allhe Season of Pentecost: the President-Founder will pre- 
side and \\Q hope iJiat Mr. C. W. Le.idbcater will also be present. 
We had, in March, the help of Mr. B. Keightley who gave two lectures 
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Slhd held one meeting at which he replied to questions ; in June we 
had the admirable help of Mi's. Besant who, on her way to Paris, 
giive two important lectures at StrjLshoiirg and at Nancy. 

We hope to soon recover back the help of those niembci*s whom 
India has borrowed from us temporarily,* and a wide field has 
opened up for their activity. 

Works published in Ihc course of the year : — 

The Evolution of Life and Consciousness," by L. Revel. 

“ Science and Religion," hy M. I^irgcris. 

“ Time and Space," by Guehirol (Gaston Polak). 

Tramlalions : — “ On the Threshold ; " “ The Spiritual Guide ; " 
** Nine Upanishads." 

Lecltircs of Mr^, A, Besanl h Theosophy Anti-Christian;" 
“ The Necessity of l^eincarnation ; " “ Theosophy and its work 
in the World ; " ** False Ideas about Death ; " “ Theosophy in 
Daily Life." 

In preparation : - 

“ Thought-Forms," by Mrs. Hesant and Mr. Leadbcater, 

“The Mental Plane," by do. 

“The Astral Plane,*’ by do. 

I send, in the name of our Section, the triliute of our warmest 
affection to tlic President-Founder, and we beg Iiim to Imnsmit a 
like message of fraternity to our brothers wlio are meeting in 
Convention. 

Dk. Tii, Pasc.\L, 
General iiecretary. 


REPOR'f OF THE ITALIAN SECTION. 

» 

[Rkau r.Y Miss AwrxoAi.K .\s srusTiTi riv fok ruK 

AVl'OINTKO \>KLV:OATK — MWS. UfSANT.] 

To the PresidenJ-Fonnderf T, S . : — I have the honour to send you 
a short report on the Theos(»phieal Movement in the Italian Section 
during the period from N member 1st, lOtU to Nov. Ist, 1905. This 

* M. and Mmc. Hcruaid. and Pr. and Mint*. Pcralu. 



report will be brief in view of (he changes which have taken place in 
oiir administration, and also bcaiiise the Section has been unable for 
various reasons to show its activity during the p;ist year. 

Only one new lh anch has been formed during that period ; the 
“ Blavatsky Lodge " in Koine. On the othei- liand two, the “ Milano " 
and ''Livorno” Lodges have dissolved, the in May 11)05 and the 
second on October 27th, 1905, so tliat on November 1st, 1905, 18 
Lodges remain active. 

The actual niiinber of members belonging to the Italian Section 
was 521 at the lime of the last re|X)i1. Up to Noveinlxrr 1st, 1905, 56 
new members have joined, hut on the other hand the Section has lost, 
through death or other causes, up to the 1st November 1905, 49 
membci*s, so that now (he actual number is 551. 

We had the good fortune to receive a visit from Mrs. Hesant who 
juriving at Brindisi on the 2 Ith May, on Jicr way kick from India, 
went direct to Milan where she remained several days. A number 
of members travelled to Milan on that oceasitai to gieet her, and she 
gave, in the line hall of the Society for Psychical Keseareh, two splen- 
did lectures which, as usual, were very instructive and helpful to her 
numerous hearers. Several members of the Italian Section attended the 
Congress of the Federation of European Sections held in London on 
the 8th — lOlh July and ])rought back most pleasing recollections. 

The work of propagaiulism, which had been so active in former 
years, and was specially due to the indefatigable eiTorls of Mi’s. Cooper 
Oakley has iinfortimately been seriously affected this yi^ar by her im- 
sitisfcictory state of health. Being unable to stand the fatigue of trav- 
elling about she had to limit herself to giving a series of lectures and 
readings in Rome up to the month of May 1905. 

On the other liand liteniry activity within the Section has some- 
what increased during the year now closed. Several translations of 
foreign works were published, among wliicli may be mentioned the 
" Rhagi'ivad fiitft,” Iranslaied from the original fe.\t bv Jinar5jadas;i 
and M. L. Kirby ; Chulft'rjl^i *' f.a Plulnsoyihie Iv'oteii(|nede I'lndc;” 
LeadbeaUi^:^ " The Astral Plane ; ” .Si /////*, '.s “Le^ Grands Inities;" 
H, P. liUii^aiskys " First Steps in Occiillism ; ” T. PasenFs " La Sagesse 
a tavei’s les Sieeles.” Various other translations arc in course of 
publication. 
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Original works in the Italian language were likewise not want- 
ing, and the following were published 

Verao rUnita del Gcncrc Umano ” (Towards the Unity of the 
Human Racc).“~M. S. T. 

“ Vci'so 1 ' Occultismo ** (Towards Occiillism).— -M. S. T. 

“Qiialchc Ce?lnosiilla Tcosofia e la Societii TcosoRca” (Some 
notes on Theosophy and on the Thefisophical Society). — A. V. 

“ 11 Sodaligio Pitagorico di Croh.'na" (The Pytlr.igorean Sodality 
of Crotona). — Ciianola. 

“ L ' Idea Religiosa di Marsilio Fidiio ('Hie Religious Idea of 
Marsilio Ficino). — Giuliano. 

“ Unitafondaincntnle delle Religi«)ni e delle P'ilosofie'' (The funda- 
mental Unity of Religions and Philosophies). — Canccllit'ri. 

On the ir*tli and llUh April an Annual Meeting of the Italian 
Section was held in Rome which many ineinhers attended from all 
parts of Italy, and on which occasion the Section received the wel- 
come visit of the distinguished writer Di’. Franz Hartmann, wlio 
gave two much appreciated lectures. 

Unfortunately, with reference to admiuislr.ition, the Convention 
gave rise to somewhat lively discussions on questions for the most 
part of a personal nature, and as a consequence, in June the 
General Secretaiy, Treasurer, and Executive Committev, gave in their 
resignations. 

This state of things, too, naturally exercised an unfoilunate 
influence on the activity of the Seclic'm during the past summer, and 
it was to put an end to such a condition of affairs that 12 Lodgc‘s 
came to an understanding, in October, to cal! an Extraordinary Con- 
vention with the principal ohji ct of electing a new Executive Com- 
mittee and tlic officers necessary to cany on the management of the 
Section. 

This Convention was reijularly called and held at Genoa on 
Octolw 2lUh, Iffl'a. Tile following memhers were elected to form 
part of the Executive Committee : 

IVof. O. Penzig, General Secretary ; R. G. Maebcan, Treasurer; 
Mrs. L. Kirby ; Signora T. Ferraris ; Prof. Fii^ucisco Porro, all of 
Genoa, and Signora F. Duraiido, of 'rurin ; Ca‘pt. G. Hoggiani, of 
Stresa ; Don. Fabrizio Riispcili, of l^iHiie, and Avo, G. Sottile, of 
J\ilenno, 
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In consequence of these elections it was decided to transfer the 
Central Office of the Italian Section from Rome to Genoa (Corso 
Dogali No. 1). 

We tnisl that a somewhat critical and stormy pci’iod may now 
be followed by a quiet one which may allow the Section to resume 
its activity and so effectively contribute to the progress of the Theo- 
sophic^il cause. With these good wishes and hopes 1 send, in the 
name of the whole Italian Section, to our beloved Iteident-Founder, 
to Mrs. Besant, and to all our brethren convened at the Adyar assem- 
bly our sentiments of sincere brotherly affection, Ixjgging all to assist 
us ill our work by their thoughts and counsels. 

Prof. O. Pkxzig, 

Gcneml Scaeiary. 


REPORT OF THE GERMAN SECTION. 

[Read uy Dr. Oito Schrader.] 

To the Presiilctit-FoimJei\ T. S. ; — With my initernal and most 
cordial greeting I have pleasure in submitting to you the Annual 
Report of the Gennan Section T. S. 

New Ihanclies liave been formed in Hei’lin (I3es:int-Lodge) Karls- 
ruhe, two new branches in Stuttgart, (so that we have three branches 
in this town) aiul in Freiburg in Hreisgau. Besides we have work- 
ed in St. Gallen, Zurich and I3;isel (Switzerland) and in HeidellKTg, 
Frankfort on the Main, Bonn, Tcna and a number of other towns. 
Although there are not yet branclurs in these places we have there 
friends who are interested and the formation of several new branches 
is expected. 

The total number of branches in Germany and (>ernian Swit- 
zerland is now bS ; VM new inemlxMs have joined during the yciir ; 
three have died ; seven have resigned, so that the net increjise amounts 
to 127 members. 'I'he effective numlier of members is .’{77, 

The review, Liicifcr-Giiosi!;, that appejirs in Berlin under the 
editoi-ship of Dr. Rudolf Steiner lues now begun its third annual 
couDx* ; it tries to advance the interest in our movement by dciiling in 
tli^most manifold way with all thcosophical questions, Its influence is 
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evidently increasing. The Vdhan can henceforth no more be regard- 
ed as a magazine representative t)f our Society, 5is its editor, Herr 
Richard Bresch, has left the T.S. 

A new book of Dr. Steiner will appear in a short time under the 
title : ‘‘ Introduction into the Secret Science." — The following transla- 
tions have been published : ** The Path of Discipleship," by A. Hesant, 
and, “The Story of the Year," by M. Collins. There has also 
appeared a work of Dr. Steiner deiiling, from the theosophical point 
of view, with “ Schiller and our Age." 

I have tried also during this year to work for the propag^ition of 
the theosophical movement, through a great number of lectures in 
many towns of Germany and Switzerland. 

Despite all the difficulties existing in Germany we (ran hope, on 
the ground of the results obtained and the exj'>eriences made, for good 
results in the future. Our Annual Convention on the 22nd of Octolw 
has shown that the theosophical thought is deeply rooted in the 
minds of our members. A numerically small opjx)silion against 
some measures of the leaders t/ the T. S. has been energetically 
thrown back. 

The (ieneral Secretary of the three years’ old Section, Dr. Rudolf 
Steiner, has been re-elected for three other years. As Assistant 
Secretary he will be helped as hitherto by Kraulein Marie von Sivers. 
As iiicnibcrs of the Hxccutive Ci^mmillec there liave Ikcii chosen 
l)esides, Herr G. Wagner, Herr H. Ilubo, Herr L. Deinhard, Krau H. 
Lubke, Frauleiji S. Stinde, Kraulein M. Scholl, Herr M. Bauer, Herr 
A. Kolbc, Herr K. Seiler, Herr H. Ahiicr, Herr K. Kiem. 

We send our warmest greetings to all brothers in India and 
especially to our revered PreMcleiit. 

Dr. Ri'dolf Stkixer, 

General Seci etary, 


8 
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REPORT OF THE CUBAN SECTION. 


[Read by Mr. C. W. Leadbeader as substitute for the 
APPOINTED Delegate— Mrs. Besant.] 

To tbePrcsideuUFoiuukr, T. S . ; — On the fii’st time that the Cuban 
Section appeal's before the Annual Convention of the Theosophical 
Society, our preliminary step is to send our greetings, with all our 
love and respect, to the venerable and tireless President-Founder, to 
Mrs, Annie Besant, who h(3lds the torch of truth in the world, and 
to all those that arc striving to establish the reign of Goodness among 
men. We send our gi'cetings also to all those* that meet now at the 
General Head-quarters and we pray our Wncrable Masters to bless 
you and help you in your work for the good of our Sacred Cause 
which is the Cause of Humanity. 

Once this duty fuliilled it is my gi'eat pleasure to report tlie Theo- 
sophical work in this newly born Section since June 4th to October 
15th of this year. 

On the fii'st-mcntioncd date, when our fii*st Convention took place, 
we had 110 members ; since then we liave had an increase of 4.'!, so 
that our membership is now 153. 

The Theosophical movement in Cuba is advancing therefore, 
notwithstanding the drawbacks due to the prt'sent general strained 
financial condition of the inhabitants of tnis country. Such a condition 
makes it difficult for tliis Section to give a larger publicity to its e.\- 
istence. 

As a basis for further and more imj^ortant work we have the 
ple.isure to state that since I'JOO, when the Branch “Annie Besjint" 
was established (the first one in this Island) Ihe fruits of our work 
have been excellent if we consider the small population of the country, 
scarcely over one million and a half. That gives to this small Section 
a relatively considerable niiinlxjr of members. 

Our main project, as soon as oiir financial situation betters, is to 
establish in an adequate place, a public Library having also a room for 
lectures, public and private. We will be then in a position to propa- 
gate more brilliantly the objects and importance of the Theosophical 
Society and expand here more than we can do now the great light that 
comes from the blessed land of India to the whole W’orld, including 
this little Cuba, a modest sentry, constantly wTitching, and alwaj's 
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ready to aid the great and continuous labor made day after day by 
our fatherly and tireless President, by our respected and beloved Annie 
Besantand the other prominent members of theTheosophical Society. 

We expect much from the Venerable MiLstci-s, to help and guide 
us in our constant work in the common Cause. I believe that every 
thing will be made ready when the proper lime comes for the fulfilment 
of our work, as we have learned, by our own experience, that the 
thoughts duly and intensely directed for the good of all that live, be- 
come realities as a just and right compensation. 

As to propaganda we have made all we could, and do all we 
can with our small means. During the four years of our jicrsistcnt 
and orderly activity some pamphlets have been published, and other 
Works that have contributed to extend among the people our Sublime 
Doctrine. 

Though oiu* work seems feeble, a> ii is only beginning, we re- 
ceive our share of fortitude from those Holy Beings in due proportion 
to our progress and the Ust (jf our caj^acities. Wc have strong faith 
in the elliciicv of our altruistic labor and expect success in this small 
land known as Cuba. We believe that abundant fruits will be gathered 
hei*e for co-operating with the Theosopliic.d Society in its help to 
mankind towards Involution. 

Now we send to t)ur Venerable President-Koiinder the assurance 
Ilf our deep l*)ve, to Afrs. Annie Ik’sant we send the testimony of our 
.admiration, to all our Indian brothers our loving salutation and our 
ardent wishes for the spiritual progres- of all mankind. 

]. Masso, 
General Secretary. 




Subsidiary Activities. 



REPORT OK THE GENERAL MANAGER OF 
BUDDHIST SCHOOLS 

Under the Management of the 
Buddhist Theosophical Society, Colombo. 

[Read uv D. B. Jayatii.aka.] 

To the Pvcsiilcnl-FoumkVy T. S . The closin^f yeur, I am glad lo 
slate, has been one of sleiidy progress. Our Ediicalional work is 
growing and expanding as rapidly .'is ever. During Ihcyeiir, Iwcnty- 
five new schools were opened, and fourlecn were registered for gm///s- 
ithaid. The total niiinbcr of schools under the management of this 
Society is 201, of which lOcS are registered for grants. The applica- 
tions for the registration of the remaining thirty-three arc in the hands 
of the Director <if Public Instruction. During the year, pcrm.'incnt 
and substantial buildings were erected for st*veral important schools. 

Our English Schools with one or two exceptions are doing good 
work. The lack of cerlilicatecl teachers is however a constant source 
of trouble, and is affecting the grants earned by these scliools. 

The Dharmaraja College, Kandy, under the management of the 
new Principal, Mr. K. K. Bilimoria, luis fairly recovered the ground 
lost in previous years. The attendance is good, and the new build- 
ings started some years ag(; ai e neiiring completion. 

Ananda College has now an average daily attendance of over 
.■525, a number l eally loo large for the accommodation at our disposal. 
In consequence the chesses are overcrowded and arrangeil too close 
to each other, witli the inevitable result that the efficiency of the 
work is greatly imjxiired. I1ie sclieiiie proposed a couple ol yeai's 
ago, for acxjiiiring tlie land and extending the buildings, remains still 
unaccomplished, though a start has been made this year lo raise the 
necessary funds. Nearly five thousand rupees liave already liceti 
collected. This work of collecting funds must necessarily he slow. 
But the College cannot wait for many yejirs more to have its build', 
ings. It irj therefore al)S(jlutely necc’ssarv that the land should be ac- 
quired at once by means (jf a loan, the money raised by public sub- 
scriptions being spent on the buildings. The financial |Xii*lioii of (he 
College fully justilic , the step, and I hope in my next report lo speak 
of the salisfiiclory i)rogress ol the buildings. 
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At the last Cambndge Ijxal Examinations five senior candidates 
and two juniors obtained p-asses. The Government Technical College 
Scholarship wis also won by one of our students. This Schokirship 
entitles the winner to a three ycai-s' coui*se of study in the Civil Engi- 
neering Department, while all books and scientific instiiiments neces- 
sary for the prosecution of his studies arc also supplied by the Govern- 
ment. Our Univei-sity scholar, G. K. W. Perera, is prosecuting his 
studies at Christ's College, Cambridge. 

The progress of our Educational work in the villages is eminently 
satisfactory except in the Central Province where we have lost some 
ground mainly owing to the lack of energy of the people. In order 
to reorganize the work in this part of the country, the Society has 
recently stationed a District Agent at Kandy. 1 hope to be able to give 
a satisfactory account of his work in my next report. 

At the Graiit-iihAid V^ernacular Teachers' Certificate Examination 
last year 48 of our tcachei’s obtained certificates. This is little over 
half the numlxM- t)f certificates gninted by the luliication Department 
on last year's cxiuiiination. 

In Januaiy this year the Government appi)inted a Commission to 
enquire into the state of Ivlementary Education in the Island. The 
Commission consisted of the Hon. H.Wace, Government Agent, C.P., 
Mr. J. Harxrard, Director of Public Instruction, Hon. J. Campbell, Revd. 
Father Cooreman, and myself. In an exhaustive report the Com- 
mission recommended the gradual introduction of Compulsc^ y Edu- 
cation with a “ Conscience CltinstC* I n accordance with their recommen- 
dation, the Government has submitted to the Legislative Council a 
Bill providing for Compulsory Education in Municipal and Local 
Boiird Towns. The recommendation of the Ctimmission and the 
provisions of the Bill are mating with considerable opposition from 
the Missiomu'V bodies, who fear that the intri)duclion of a ‘conscience 
clause' may deprive them of the opportunity of proselytising Buddhist 
and Hindu children. It is to Iv hoped that the opposition of the 
Christians, who form only ten iH;r cent, i^fthe population, will not pre- 
vent the adoption ('f a measure indisjvnsable for the welfare of the 
country. 

During six months of the year, for the greater part of which I 
was touring in Mialf of the Ananda Ct)llege Building Fund, Mr. J. 
Munasinha acted as Gencml Maiuiger. My best thanks arc due to 
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him, and also to Mr. C. P. Gunawardana, the Assistant Manager, 
who is devoting a considenible part of his spare time to office work. 
The Local Managei-saiid Teachers also deserv’e thanks for the efficient 
and satisfactory manner in which they have discharged their duties 
during the year. I must not omit to express my appreciation of the 
ser\’ice RMidered by our District Agents, on whom much responsibility 
rests in regiird to the efficient working of our schools. 

COLOMUO, 1 D. B. JAYATILAKA, B.A., 

lOih Dxcinber lt)05. j General Manager^ Buddhist Schools, 


KEPOHT OF THE (lALLE BUDDHIST 
TI 1 EOSOPH ICAI . SCX'l ETY. 

[Kkad uy Mr. Woodward.] 

To The Presiden f -Founder T. S, In accordance with the annual 
custom, 1 lK‘g lo submit the Keport of the Galle Branch of the T, S. 
tor the year ending 1!>05. 

I am happy to report that Mahinda College, the chief institution 
of this Society, has made further progi*ess this year. The average daily 
attendance has risen from in 11)01, to 201 in lOOa, and the num- 
lx;r of bovs on the Books from 11*0 in 11)01, to 240 in 11)05. But for 

•I ^ 

the inadequate accommodation in the College premises, and the conse- 
quent refusal lo admit new comers, the average attendance would 
have further increased. 

Out of the 10 candidates presented for the Cambridge Local 
Examinations in 11)01, a have passed. This year 17 have been pre- 
sented, and it is expected that there will be a better percenhige of 
passes. Mr. S. S. Jayawickrama, who was successful in the London 
Matriculation E.xamination, is now reading for the Intermediate B.A. 
Examination under Mr. W'oodward. .Nfessrs. I). Amarasuriya and 
]. Jayawardana, two c)f our Masters, have lx;en successful at the 
Teiichers* License Examinatit)n. The annual giant received from 
Government, and the fee> lecovered from the .students, are still 
insufficient to cover the e-xpenses of the College ; and it is proposed 
to raise a si^ecial fund in the ensuing year to meet the deficit. The 
opening of a Boarding In.stitution in connection with the Collide will 
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greatly conduce to its improvement, but this undertaking had also to 
be postponed for want of funds. 

The resuscitation of the College, Sir, was the result of your visit 
to tliis Society in 1902 ; and its present state of efficiency is entirely 
due to the untiring efforts of our good lirothcr Mr, F. L. Woodwai’d, 
who as the Principal of the Institution has made the work a real 
labour of love. The thanks of the Galle Buddhists in general and 
the members of oui' Society in partiailar are due to our good Brother 
for his altruistic work. 

Our Schools at Dangedem North and South, Unawatuna, 
Katukurunda, Meepawal, and (hntota are making satisfactory progress. 
For the first time Mr. ]. Harward, M.A. (Oxon) the Director of 
Public Instruction in Ceylon presided over the prize disiribution of 
the Unawatuna Mixed School, built and presented by Mr. T, D. S. 
Amarasuriya, our President. The Director thanked Mr. Amarasuriya 
h^r his munificence and made special reference to the experimental 
vegetable gardens attached to the School. Messrs. F. L. Woodward and 
A. Hagenmacher did much to enliven the proceedings of the function. 
The School Building at Dangedera North underwent repairs, and 
was lengthened by an additional wing, 21 by 10 feet, at an 
expense of Ps. Jlla. This School is in a tlourishing condition, its 
avcnige daily attendance being 20’) for the Current Year, ^^essl•s. 
Woodward, 1). F. A. Jayasinha MiKlaliyai* and I, visited several 
Schools in the District on different iKvasions and rendered them 
assistance in various ways. 

Our Trustees have not been very active in collecting the moneys 
lent out at interest, but I hope that they will complete the recovery 
work before the first tiuarter of the ensuing ycai’- 

1 am forwarding herewith Ks. 12(1, this being interest due for the 
money loaned on the mortgage of the College building. 

Of all our Buddhist Sunday Schools, the one most active is the 
Vijayan.anda School, having an average attendance of ‘.k> boys and 20 
girls. Rev. B. Nanavilasa, tbe Principal of the Vijavananda Pali 
College, and Messrs. P. K. Carolis De Silva, G. Samarakooii and 
Tlicbcris De Silva hike a special interest in the work. Mr. 'f. 1). S. Amara- 
suriya presided over the Prize distribution this year. On tlie 3rd April 
1904, the old Boys of this Sunday School, several of whom now act 
as Teachers, formed themselves into a Society, which was termed 
9 
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^^The Buddhist Young Men's Union" and its membership now 
amounts to 28. This Union is now putting up a *substanti<il building 
50 feet by 27 feet, adjoining the Vijayananda Vihani, wherein the late 
lamented Madame H. P. Bla\^itsky and you took Pancha Sila for the 
liret lime from Kev. Akmeemana Dharmarania Theninnanse in 
1880, and were admitted to the Buddhist faith. In view of this 
important historic fact, and the incalculable help you too have render- 
ed to the revival of Buddhism in and out of Ceylon, the Union has 
decided with our advice and your permission to name the new 
building '*Olcolt and Blavatsky Memorial Hall.” When completed, 
the Hall will be used for lectures, as a shelter for those taking Astmga 
Sila on Uposatha da 5 ’s, as a rest for foreign pilgrims visiting Grille, 
and a school for girls. Two new Sunday Schools were opened 
during tlie year. 

The number of Buddhist boys attending Ceylon schools has 
incre;Lscd from 5(),7(;i in .11)00 to 08,7;?.) in I'lO t. 

1 regret to note that the Temperance Movement, which last year 
spread like wild fire, beginning from the South and s)M*eading through- 
out all the Provinces, and which once afforded great hopes for a 
bright future, is now on the verge of extinction. 1’he failure is solely 
due to the leaders’ dislike to be Ix-nefited by your world-wide exix.Ti- 
ence in such organizing wtirk, and their refusal to cany out the cam- 
paign on the lines so geiierciusly proposeil by you. I'lie Government 
remission to the renters has been withdrawn, and they are now re- 
couping the losses sustained during the pa:>t ye.ir. 

I record with j^leasiire the unswerving interest of our President, 
Mr. T. I). S. Amarasiiriya in the genenil work of the Society, and his 
great devotion to the Alanagement (jl the College and other schools 
under our Society. 

Tendering our affectionate regards to tlie President-Founder, 
hearty fniternal gi'cetings to our Brothers and Sisters assembled in the 
Convention, and wishing the woik of the Convention every success, 

1 remain, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

1). J. Sttiusiniia, 
Honorary Secretary, 

Galle, 1 Wi December 1 DOa. 
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REPORT OF THE OLCOTf PANCHAiMA FREE SCHOOLS. 
[Rkad by Mrs. Courtkight.] 

To the ChainiKin ami Board of M a naffers : — Anolhcr year is gone, 
and it is ag:iia my pleasant duly to present tlie usual annual report of 
our Schools, 

Throughout the year the method of work has continued along 
the same general lines.as in the previous year, which is that ofte;iching 
tliruugli first-hand observation. The work in each subject is, as far 
as possible, taught by using actual objects, and Ihe pupils are led by 
and through pei-sonal experience to obserx'c and to find out things for 
themselves, anil thus to learn the more easily because of the interest 
which has been awakened in them for the subjects of their study. 

The results are satisfactoiy and encouraging and have con- 
tinued to keep our Schools prominently before the notice of those 
engaged in educational W(.)rk. 'i'his year we have had many visitors, 
mainly teachers and others engaged in educational work who have 
come by appointment to see and to study our methods of teaching. It 
is constantly remarked that our pupils show unusual alertness, interest 
and intelligence in their work, in decided contnust to the pupils in 
(ither primary schools. 

In the detailed statistical report for the school year of 1005 the 
total per cent, of jv.isses in the Chweniment examination for the 
Lower Primary Department of our four schools collectively was 
shown to be 'Jo per cent, or i'O per cent, above the average of all the 
schools in the Presidency. In one of our schools, the " Olcott," of 
the seven tv-two pupils presented all passed, being IIMI per cent, in all 
subjects, compulsory and optional, for which they were enteied. 
This year the Department of Public Instruction has abolished the old 
system of “ Results' Drants/'. and with them the (iovernmciit 
Examinations which they were bastd. Under the new rules, only 
the pupils of the Fourth (our highest) Standard will be examined by 
(lOvcrnment !)nicials, and to hueh ol these • ucce^sful pupils as do iu)l 
wish to continue their studies in the higher gradi's, certificates will be 
issued, bearing accredited signaluri*s from the Department of Public 
Instruction and from the Managei’s of the schools. 

Of the graduates from our schools this year, thirteen boys and 
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six girls are eager to continue on teyoncl the Fourth Standard which is 
as high as our schools go. Their fees, however, and in most cases 
their books, clothing and even food, would have to be paid for them, 
and this would cost about Rs. 30 (^’2 or $10) per pupil per ye:u-, even 
if Government scholarships could be secured for them. We have 
made a provisional application for the eleven schoLarships still available 
for allotment, but it is doiibful if even eleven pupils out of the whole 
number would be able to pay, tliemselves, their other necessaiy 
expenses, it being usually as great a sacrifice as their parents arc able 
to make for their children’s education, to forego the meagre earnings 
of one, two or thrcc^nipees {\s. Ad. — -Is. or .32c. /i) $1) a month which 
they would otherwise be bringing into the family treitsury. As 
mentioned in piwious reports, we have, during the last two ov three 
ycai*s, been paying these expenses for and sending a number of the 
graduates of our sdu)f)ls to the Practice Department in the Government 
Teachci-s* College at Saiclapel where we were able to secure for them 
a limited number of half-scholarships. We did this with the idea of 
employing them later as teachers in nur schools. One of these boys 
has this year passed out of the Fourth F orm (/.e., Kighth Standard) and 
will becomea teacher in our *‘()lcott " sclu lul. An(.)tlier boy completing 
the Third Form, together with the eleven boys just completing the 
First Form, will continue their studies, at less expense to us in future 
as we hope to secure full scholarships for them for the coming year. 

As an experiment last year, 1 personally took the responsibility of 
sending two little girls who had completed the Fourth Standard in 
our H. P. R Memorial School, to a (Government school teaching the 
higher grades. They have bolli ju>t completed the l''irst Form with 
great credit to themselves. In .atlending this higher grade school, 
these girls have, for the few hours of school c.ich day, licen 
ti*ansplantcd inloan environment totally different from their wretchedly 
poor homes and one might well feel repaid (or any effort on'dheir behalf 
just to observe the great change in them in one short year. Tlic 
parents of one of these girls were making arrangements for her marriage 
last year, when they were persuaded to allow her to go to school for 
at least one year more. Now, after the experience of tliis year, the girl 
reluses to marry just yet (she is only thirteen years old) and is eagerly 
anxious to continue her education. Of the girls completing the Fourth 
Standard and so graduating from our schools this year, six have 
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asked to be sent to a liigher school, but the expenses per year pei* 
pupil would be about Rs. 30 {£2 or $10). 

Last year at our Tiruvalluvar Free School, in Mylapore, from 
Januaiy 6th to January 15th inclusive, was held our first Teachers' 
Institute. Throughout the preceding year we had held a class once 
a week for the training of our staff in model lessons in the \^*ious 
subjects taught in the scliools, including clay-modelling, free-ai'm 
blackboard-drawing, brush-drawing, tic,, ck, “The Institute'^ Pro- 
gramme was a kind of resume of this work of the year and it proved 
of much benefit and inspiration to our teachers and to the few 
othei-s from other schools, including several Govcftiment officials, who 
attended. 

In my report of last year it was said that owing to ihe failure of 
the winter monsoon, a famine was consider'd inevitable. Mr, 
Alexander Fullerton, the venerable General Secretary of the 
American Section T.S., who may truly be called “ the friend of the 
Pariah " and a sort of fairy godfather to the hungry ones amongst them, 
had, for some time, been sending money from himself and a few friends 
around him, to be used to buy food in the cases of greatest need. 
Later, when the condition of famine, which we had feared, became an 
unliappy fact, Mr. Fullerton published an appeal in the 77/riw/»///c ilte- 
wigcr of Chicag<^, with the result that contributions came in so stejid- 
ily and well that we Iiave already received through him, over Ks. 1,000. 
This generous response to a simple ap|x*al, together with contributions 
received from other sources, has enabled us to relieve the distress 
in our schools during the partial famine *)l this year just closing, and 
leaves a balance still in the Food Fund sufficient for immediate needs. 

In previous l eports it has been remarked tlitit the majority of 
our pupils were almost continiunisiy afflicted with some distressing 
ailment or other, prominent among which were, itch, sorc-eyes, run- 
ning sores, car-achc, fevers, etc. i>ome weeks after we began to supply 
food to the needy pu[iils it was noticed tli.it these petty dise;ises had 
almost entirely disappeared, and in scvcr.il cases where substantial 
meals had been regularly given, the change in the health of the 
children \was almost beyond belief. During the stress of the famine, 
choleni broke out in many of the small native villages which, grouped 
together, make up the city of Madras ; but in spite of small attendance 
in infected localities, we kept three of our schools open e.\cept fora 
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few weeks during the worst of the epidemic— merely to feed Ihbse 
who persisted in coming for the food which they could not get at 
home. At each of these schools a sufiticient number of teachers 
volunteered to remain at the school building not only to insure that 
the pupils who came would be fed, but also to go out to the homes of 
the childi’cn with cholera sj'Hjcifics, supplied for the purpose by our 
esteemed friend and now member of our Bexu-d of Managers, 
Dr. Nanjunda Row. Many lives were saved in this way and many were 
the touching incidents related by our teach ci-s during this volunteer 
work in the neighbourhood of the schools. Does not such unselfish 
interest in and devotion to the pupils enti listed to them speak 
eloquently of the genuine love these teachers must feel for their 
work ? 

The most far-reaching event of the past year is, perhaps, the 
Incorporation of the Schools under the name of the ** Olcott Panchama 
Free Schools.” In thus providing an organisation in which the 
peniianence of the schools can he secured, Colonel Olcott has made 
every provision possible for the future of this work which he started 
about ten ycjirs ago when he turned over the “ Olcott Pension Fund,” 
which had been subscribed for himself, towards the support of the 
** Olcott Free School ” for Panchamas. Tlur encouragement and 
supi^ort which Colonel Olcott h;is given me during the past year have 
greatly lightened my work. 

The immediate need for this coming year is money for the erection 
of new buildings for the ** Damodar ” and for the “ Olcott ” Schools. 
In the November Theosof^liist wo gave a detailed account of the need 
for the “ Damodar ” building, together with a sketch of the floor plan 
of the new building which we would like ti; have. 

Before concluding this report I dt*sire to record my deep sense of 
appreciation of the timely and able assistance given to the School work 
by our worthy colle.aguc, Mr. Wm. jCleiiuy Keagey, throughout the 
past yci'ir. 

N. A. CorRTKioUT, 
Supcrhtlentlaif. 
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Olcotl Paiichatna Free Schools^ Number of Pupils on rolls 
December 7lh^ 1905. 


Olcott Free School 

... 167 

H. P. B. Meniori:il Free School 

... 105 

Damoclar Free School 

... 25.3 

Tiriivjilliiv^r Free School 

... 104 


Tofcil ... C29 


Balance Slice/ of llic Olcolt Pancliama Free Schools on 
17 til October 1905, the date of Incorporation, 



j 1 

Liabiliticp. 

I / 

Assets. 


Bs. 

A. P. 

B>. ;\.p. 

I’aiicliania Kduoatioii Fund 

... 22,371 

7 6! 

1 

> 

IBS 1 -SB SO 

Fuod Fund 

... 1,221 

13 10 

! \ 

... j . ... 

CttBll 

... 


74 :i3 2 

Bunk of Madras 

... 


723 18 6 

(i. r. Notes InvrstinciiL 



15,(K)0 0 0 

Mortp^go (O. KaiulnHawiiiy Viudaliiir) 



6,0(>0 0 0 

11. S. OU'ott (tiOiuV'u Buiil} 

... 

, 

1,333 2 0 

Do (F. D. Savings Bank) 

... 

i 

i 

1,251 8 3 

Loans to Eini'loycos 


! i : 

1 i ■ 

103 0 0 

AdTancCB for Supidii's 


i i 

20 0 0 


Total...; 23,598 

Sj 4 23,59(3 5 4 



Tho valiii* of ilu* fptvdiold of the* Sefluols’ propot’iy is not taken into 

the above 

ncoonnt. 
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Ahshacts of Receipts and Expendilurc^ from December Is/, 1004, to 
October 17///, 1005, the date oj Incorporation, 


runchaina Fiduoation Fund. 

Receipts. Expenditure. 


Kb. a. P. Kb. 

A. P. 

Interest 

1,470 0 I) 


Donations 

1,918 f) 0 


Grants-in-aid 

2,43t 0 0 


Salaries 

082 

0 0 

Teachers* Salaries 

8,930 

12 9 

Books and Supplies for pupils 

143 

3 0 

School furnishings 

129 

7 8 

Printing and Stationery 

333 

0 5 

Postage and TelegmuiH 

51 

11 0 

Subscriptions to Periodicals 

i 8 

9 0 

Kent and Taxes 

! i 43 

12 10 

Petty Constrnotion and liepnirs 

I 380 

3 8 

Stable expenses 

i 803 

9 3 

Teachers' Training Class expenses 

1 1 1 239 

1510 

Exfienses of Teachers and Ripil.s at Training Insiitiition. 

i 131 

14 0 

Sewing Class expenses 

3(i 

1 6 

Ganien account ... 

. i 10 ; 

0 6 

MisoollanGOUB expenses 

• ; ; 213 ; 

2' 2 

Deficit 

1,319 12! 4 1 


Total... 

7,17H 9; 1 7,17h ! 

9 1 


Pun<‘liiiiiia I'tiod FuikI. 


Kncoi|)li«. Kxpondihuv. 


Donat ioDB 

Food and Mndici'nG.s diHiributcd 
Dalanoo in Fund 

Total. 
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REPORT OF THE CENTRAL HINDU COLLEGE, 
BENARES : 

[Read by the Head Mastek.] 

To The PresuktU-Fouiuler, T. il. ; — During the past year our Cen- 
tral Hindu College, Iknaies, h:ts eontinuccl to make vciy rapid prog- 
ress, The number of students in its three departments — the College, 
the School, and the Pfithashdld— Iras risen to 7 18, and the staff has 
lieen coiTCspondingly increased. There have been two additions to the 
ranks of our lionorary workers ; one in the person of a well-known 
and much respected Thcosophist, the late Director of Public Instruc- 
tion in Bhavnagar, Mr. J. N. IJnwalla, who in the evening of his days 
prefers work for India's sons to the enjoyment of well-desci*ved repose. 
The second is a young Kaslimiri Pandit, Iqbal Xarain Gurtu, who 
has resigned a promising career in order to give his young life to 
India’s welfare. 'Fhe revered Vice- Principal, M. M. Pandit Aditj'a- 
r^m Bhattilcliilrya, has nearly completed two years of gratuitous 
labour, instead of the one he promised, and as he cannot longer bixir 
the heavy burden of the X^ice-Principals work, he hits now resigned 
office, and the P»oard has appointed him Rector of the College, so 
that it may still have the benefit of his counsel and occasional help, 
even though his age forbids him to continue daily work. The in- 
crease in the number of students ha^ compelled the building of a lai’ge 
new school, which is to be opened by T. R. H. the Prince and Prin- 
cess of Wales in February next, and it is Iiu[vd that even the popula- 
rity of the young Head-Master, Mr. (L S. Arundale, will not succeed in 
overcrowding this spacious structure for some years to come. The 
College is gaining cretlit .ibnxul by the research work i^f its much- 
loved Principal, Dr. Richardson, s(^me of whose additions to chemical 
knowledge have fouiul place in the new edition of Roscoe and 
Schorlemmer’s famous text-book oi chemistry. The finances of 
the College arc not yet in a* sati>factorv stale, as there are only 
four lakhs oi rupees as yet invested, and its endowment fund 
should be at least ten. .A large sum has been spent in build- 
ings, wiiicli remain as valuable properly, and caily two large 
buildings still remain to be erected — the Technical Institute and the 
Library — and some quarters for the Indian staff, 'fhe year has seen 

the going out into the world of the fn-st gradiuites of the College, and 

JO 
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no less than 11 Govanment scholarships were won at the' Lower 
Examinations. A nc^' departure has been taken by the Board in 
ncluding girls' education in its work, and a School has been built in 
Bemires with Miss Anindale <is Principal and Miss Piilmer, B. Sc., as 
Vice-Principal. It has already over 70 girls of the higher castes on its 
books, and has before it a promising future. There is an affiliated 
School at Lahore, in care of the Lahore Branch, and the Delhi Bninch 
has also a flourishing School, which will shortly be affiliated. So also 
will be the Madura Girls* School, for which the Branch h:is just 
erected a line building. The education of Indian girls cannot be in 
safer hands than those of the T. S. 

Another matter of interest is the annual presentation of a Gold 
Medal by MahMja Sir Jotindni Mohan Tagore, to the boy who 
shmds at the hcxid of all the afliliated boys' schools in India in the 
religious examination. The first medal is presented this ye<'ir, and has 
been won by K. Krishnasviuni, of the Kalyanasiindaram High School, 
Tanjore. 


Annik Bksant, 



Note on the 30th Convention. 
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NOTE ON THE BOtii CONVENTION. 

Bej’ond doubt the meeting of the T. S. and the Indian Section 
at Adyju- on the 27th, 28th and 29th December hist excelled all its 
predecessors in the number of Delegates, Members and registered 
sympathisers, the perfection of the arrangements for their lodging and 
feeding, the general satisfaction proclaimed and the brotherly feeling 
manifested throughout. All ban iers to free and affectionate mutual 
intercourse were levelled and Europeans, Pai-sis, Buddhists, Mahom- 
medans, and I lindus of all sects and castes mingled together in the 
Convention Hall and about the grounds in complete amity. It w;is 
really delightful to see this, and especially the loving respect shown to 
the Presidenl-Eounder, to Mi's. Besant, and to Mr. Lcadbealer, who 
had been absent from Adyar sixteen years, and who could hardly 
recognize the old place where his spiritual unfolding began and about 
which clung vivid memories of H. P. li.. his old teacher, with whom 
he came out to India in the autumn of is.sa. His old friends found 
him looking exlremc^ly well, stout and strong, despite his interminable 
tours throughout Europe, America, and the Australian Colonies. 
From them and from all he received a welcomi* of the most cordial 
nature. The erection of the great “ Cate of Lions at the entr.ince to the 
grounds, and that of the new portal leading to the Indian cjuartcrs — 
now called ** Vasantnpurain " — add greatly to the cnihellishment of the 
place, while the completion of the .Xdyar Library building made us 
all proud of this monument to the luemoiy of the d»)nor, Salvador de 
la Fuentey Romero and t(j our appreciation of (.)rieiUal Literature. 

Seven hundred Indians were fed after their own fashion, and 
Tiruvadi, (jur Pari.ih butler (trained by Miss Weeks), catered most 
acceptably for ninety-live guests — Europeans, Parsis and Buddhists — 
throughout the Convention. 

Mrs. Besant gave a course of four lectures in the Hall, on the 
Bliagavad Gita, one in the open air, on Deccmlier 2tUh, on India's 
Awakening,” and also spoke at the celel^ration r)f our Thirtieth Anniver- 
sary, on the 28lh. Mr. i^eadbealej' lectured twice in our Hall, once to 
the general public in Madra>», on the BIst, and also spoke at the 
Anniversary — all nio4 acceptably. As usual the lirsl day|of tlic Conven- 
tion was assigned to the Thcosophical Society, the second and third 
days to the business of the Indian Section. Altogclhu' it W'as the 
most exhilarating Convention we ever held. 
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THE THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY, 

Founded Nov. 17, 1875 Incorpokated April 3, 1905. 

In Ihc Mailer of Ad XXL of 18G0 ofllic Ads oflhc Viceroy 
and Governor-General of India in Conndh bcinil an 
Ad for I he Rcnislralion of Lilcrary, Scicnlific 
and Charilable Sociclics, 
and 

In the Matter of The Theosophical Society. 

Memorandum of Association. 

1. The name of the Association is The Theosophical Society. 

2. Tlic objects for which the Society is established are: — 

I. To form a niiclcns of the Universal Brotherhood of 
Humanity, without distinction of race, creed, sex, caste or colour. 

II. To encourage tlie study of Comparative Religion, Philos- 
ophy, and Science, 

III. To investigate unexplained laws of Nature and the powers 
latent in man — 

(rt) The holding and management of all funds raised 
for the above objects. 

(/») The purcha.se or aciiuisilion on lease or in exchange 
or on hire or by gift or c»thcrwise of any real or personal property, 
and any rights or privileges necessary or convenient for the purpose 
of the Society. 

(r) The sale, improvement, management and develop- 
ment of all or any part of the property of the Society. 

(</) The doing of all .such things as are incidental or 
conducive to the altainineut of the above objects or any of them 
including the founding and maintenance of a library or libraries. 

3. The names, addresses and^occupalious of the persons who are 
members of, and form the lirst General Council, which is the govern- 
ing body of the Society, are as follow : — 

General Council. 

Ex-Ojndo. 

Prcsidcnl-rounder .— M. S. OlcoU, Adyar, Madras, Author. 

Vice-President : — A. P. Sinnett, London, Eng., Author. 
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Recording Secretary : — Hon. Sir. S. Subnimaiiia Aiycr, Madras, Justice 
of the High Court. 

Treasurer W. A. English, M.D., Adyar, Madras, Retired 
Physician. 


Alexander FuUerloii, General 
Secretary, American Section. 7. 
West 8th St., New York. 

Upendra Nath Basil, n.A., LL.n., 
General Secretary, Indian Sec- 
tion, Benares, U. P. 

Bertram Keightley, m.a., General 
Secretar}-, British Section, :?8, 
Albemarle St., London, W. 

W. G. John, General Secretary, 
Australasian Section, I^, Mar- 
gar ct Street, Sydney, N. S. \V. 

Arvid Knns, General Secretary, 
Scandinavian Section, Engcl- 
brechtsgatan, 7, Stockholm, 
Sweden. 


C. W. Sanders, General Secretary, 
New Zealand Section, Queen 
Street, Auckland, N. Z. 

W B. Fricke, General Secretary, 
Netherlands Section, 70, Ams- 
teldijk, Amsterdam. 

Th. Pascal, M.D., General Secre- 
tar»-, French Section, Avenue 
de La Bonrdonnais, Paris. 

Decio Calvari, General Secretary, 
Italian Section. 080, Corso Um- 
berto I.. Iconic. 

Dr. Rudolf Steiner, General Secre- 
tary, German Section, t)r>, Kai- 
seralec, Friedenau, Berlin. 

Jose M. Masso, Acting General 
Secretary, Cuban Section, 
avail a, Cuba. 


Additioiutl, 

Annie Besaut, Benares, Francesca JC. Arimdale, Benares, 

Author, [for o years]. ; Author, [for 2 years]. 

G. K. S. Mead, London, : Tumachcria Raniachendra Row, 

Author, [for o years]. ■ Gooty, Retired Siib-Jndge. 

Khan Bahadur Naoroji Dorabji ^ yciir]- 

Khandalwala, Poona, . Clmrles Blech, Paris, 

Special Judge, [for :» years]. France, Retired manufacturer, 
Dinshaw Jivaji Edal Bchram, [ ^ year], 

Surat, Physician, [for 2 years]. ( 

4. Henry Steel Olcott, who with the late Helena Petrovna 
Blavatsky and others founded the Theosophical Society at New York, 
United States of America, in the •year JH7a, .shall hold, during his 
lifetime, the position of President, with the title of IVesident- 
Founder,” and he shall have, alone, the authority and responsibility 
and .shall exercise the functions provided in the Rules and Regulations 
for the Executive Coiuniittee, meetings of which he may call for 
consultation and advice as he may desire. 

a The income and projierty of the Society, whencesoever de- 
rived, shall be applied solely towards the promotion of the objects of 
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the Society as set forth in this Memorandum of Association, and no 
portion thereof shall be paid or transferred directly or indirectly by 
way of dividends, bonus, or otherwise by way of profits to the persons 
who at any lime arc or have been members of the Society or to 
any of them or to any person claiming through any of them : Provided 
that nothing herein contained sliall prevent the payment in good faith 
of remuneration to any ollliccrs or sers-ants of the Society or to any 
member thereof or other person in return for any services rendered to 
the Society. 

(j. No member or members of the (iencral Council shall be 
answerable for any loss arising in the administration or application 
of the said trust funds or sums of money or for any damage to or 
deterioration in the said trust premises unless such loss, damage or 
deterioration shall happen by or through his or their wilful default or 
neglect. 

7. If upon the dissolution of the Society there shall remain after 
the satisfaction of all its debts and liabilities any property whatsoever, 
the same shall not be paid to or distributed among the members of the 
Society or any of them, but shall be given or transferred to some other 
Society or Association, Institution or Institutions, having objects similar 
to the objects of the Society, to be determined by the votes of not less 
than three-lifths of the members of the Society present personally or 
hy proxy at a meeting called for the purpose, or in default thereof by 
such Judge or Court of Law as may have jurisdiction in the matter. 

8. A copy of the Kulcs and Regulations of the said Thcosophical 
Society is lilcd with this Memorandum of Association, and the under- 
signed being seven of the members of the (lOveriiingBody of the said 
Society do hereby certify that such copy ol such Rules and Regu- 
lations of the said Thcosophical Society is correct. 

As witness our several and respective liands this. 

day of March I OO.a. 


Witnesses to the Signatures ; — 

r H. S. Olcott. 

W. Glkxxy Kkaoky ...-S W. A. Exgmsii. 

is. SciiKAMANlKM. 


Ariiick Richardsox . 


( I'^KAXCKSCA K. 
I rPKXDRAXATII 


Pyark Lal ... ... Anxik Bksaxt. 


AlUTXnALE. 

Basu. 


Pr.RozK, P. Mkiierjkk... N. I). Kiiaxdalva'la'. 

Datcii^ Miiiims, JWi/ April 1005. 
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Rules and Regulations for the Managements 
of the Association named The Iheosophical 
Society^ Adyar^ Madras, 


1. The Geiicn'il Council which shall he the governing body of 
the Theosophical Society shall consist of its President, Vice-President, 
Treasurer, and Kecording Secretary and the General Secretary of each 
of its component Sections, cx-offidos and of not less than live other 
members of the Society ; and not less than seven members of the 
General Council, exclusive of the President, shall be resident in India, 
and of these seven there shall be not less than tliree who shall and 
three who shall not be natives of India or Ceylon, 'flie Kecording 
Secretary shall be the Secretary of the General Council. 

2. The terms of those members of the General Council who hold 
ofticc ex-officio, shall expire with the vacation of their qualifying office 
while the other members shall be elected for a term of three years, by 
vote of the General Council at its annual meeting ; but such members 
of the first General Council shall hold ofiice for the respective terms 
specified in the Memorandom of Association, in order lliat, as far as 
possible, not more than one-third of such members shall come up for 
election in any one year. Such members on retiring will be eligible 
for re-election. 

'S. It shall be competent for the General Council (subject to the 
provision named in Article 4 of the Memorandiim of Association) to ie- 
move any of its members or any ofiiccr of the Society, by a three- 
fourths majority of its wliole number of members, at a special 
meeting called for the purpose, of which at least three months' notice 
shall have been given ; the ciuorum consisting, however, of not less 
than three members. 

4. The General Council shall ordinarily meet once a year, at 
the time of the annual meeting or Convention of the Society ; but a 
special meeting may be called at any time by the President, and shall 
be called at any time by him, or if not by him by the Recording 
Secretary, on the written rcipiisition of not less than iive members, 
but of such .special meetings not less than three months' notice shall 
be given and the notice shall contain a statement of the special busi- 
ne.ss to be laid before the meeting. 

5. At all meetings of the General Council members thereof may 
vote in person or l)y proxy. 
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6. The quorum of an ordinary as well as of a special meeting of 
the General Council shall be three. If there be no quorum, the meet- 
ing may be adjourned sine die or the Chairman of the meeting may 
adjourn it to another date of which three months* further notice shall 
be given, when the business of the meeting sliall be disposed of, irre- 
spective of whether there is a quorum present or not. 

7. The President or in his absence the Vice-President of the 
Society shall preside at all meetings of the Society or of the General 
Council, and shall have a casting vote in the case of an equal divi- 
sion of the members voting on any question before the meeting. 

8. In the absence of the President and Vice-President the meet- 
ing shall elect a Chairman from among the members present at the 
meeting, and he shall have a casting vote in the case of a tic. 

9. The President Ponndor, C«jlonel H. S. Olcott, holds the 
Office of President for life, and has the right of nominating his suc- 
cessor, subject to the r.ilification of the Society, the vote being taken 
as provided for in the election of a President. 

10. The term of office of the President shall be tor seven years 
(subject to the exception named in Rule 9'. 

11. Six months before the expiration of a President's term of 
office his successor shall be nominated by the General Council, at a 
meeting to be held by them, and the nomination shall bo communica- 
ted to the General Secretaries and to the Recording Secretary. Each 
General Secretary shall t.ike the voles of his Section, according to its 
rules, and the Recording Secretary shall lake those of the remaining 
inembers of the Society, m.ijority ot l\vii-l birds of the recorded 
votes shall be necessary for election. 

1!?. The President shall nominate the Vicc lVesident, subject to 
confirmation bv the (umcral Council, and his term of olficc shall ex- 
pire upon the election of a new President. 

1:1. The President .diall appt»int the 'rreasiircr, the Recording 
Secretary, and such siibortlinatc oihcials ns he may find necessary ; 
which appointments shall take elfctfi irom tlieir dales, and subject to 
the provisions named in Artielc I oi the Memorandum of Associa- 
tion, shall contiiine It) be \.ilid unless reiccled by a majority vote ot 
the whole numb'cr lU nicinbers of the b'xcenlive Committee, voting 
in person or by pri»xy, at its next succeeding meeting, the newly ap- 
pointed Treasurer or Reconling Secretary m;t being present nor 
counting as a member of the b'xcciitivc Commilteo lor the purposes 
of such vote. 



14. The Treasurer, Recording Secretary and subordinate officials 
being assistants to the President in his capacity as Executive Officer of 
the General Council, the President shall have the authority to remove 
any appointee of his own to such offices. 

15. The General Council shall at cacli annual meeting appoint 
an Executive Committee from amongst their own number, for the 
ensuing year, and it slijill consist of seven members, all residents of 
India, including the President as r.iw)JzV/o Chairman, and the Trea- 
surer, and the Recording Secretary as cx-officio Secretary of tlie Com- 
mittee, and, exclusive of the President, three of the members of such 
Committee shall and three shall not be natives of India or Cejdon. 

IG. The Executive Commiltcc shall, as far as convenient, meet 
(subject to the provisions named in Article I of tlie Afcniorandum of 
Association) once every three months for the audit of accounts and 
the despa tell of any other business. A special meeting may be called 
by the Chairman whenever he thinks lit, and siieh meeting shall be 
called by him, or if not by him, by the Reeording Soeretary (subject to 
the provisions named in Article I of the Memorandum of Association), 
when he is required to do so by not less than three members of the 
Committee, who shall state to him in writing the business for which 
they wish the meeting to assemble. 

17. At a meeting of the Executive Committee, three members 
shall constitute a quoriini. 

18. The Committee shall, in the absenee of the Chairman or 
Vice-Chairman, elect a Chairman to juvside over the meeting ; and 
in case of e(|uaiity of votes, the Chairman for the time being shall 
have a casting vote. 

19. The first Executive Committee shall consist of H. S. Olcott, 
Chairman cx-ofjicio, Annie Ilcsant, Francesca K. Anmdalc, W. A. Eng- 
lish, Hon. Sir S. Snbramania Aiyar, Recording Secretary, ex-ojjkio^ 
Khan Bahadur N. I). Khaiidalwaia, I’pendra Xatli Basn. 

20. The President shall be llv-* custodian of all the archives and 

records of the Society, and shall be the Executive Oflicer and shall 
conduct and direct the business of the Society in compliance willi its 
rules ; he shall be empowered to make tomporary appointments and 
to lill provisifinally all vacancies that mxur in the oflices of the Society 
and shall have discretionary powers in all matters not specifically 
provided for in these Rules. * 

21. All subscriptions, donations and other moneys payable to the 



Association shall be received by the President, or the Treasurer, or 
the Recording Secretary, the receipt of either of whom in writing shall 
be a suilicient discharge for the same. 

22. The securities and uninvested funds of the Society shall be 
deposited in the Bank of ^ladras ; and in countries outside of India, 
in such Banks as the President slial! select. Cheques drawn against 
the funds shall be signed by the l*residcnt or by the Treasurer of the 
Society. 

28. The funds of the Society not rcciuired for current expenses 
may be invested by the President with the advice and consent of the 
E.xccutive Committee (.subject to the jirovisions named in Article 4 of 
the Memorandum of Association) in Ciovernmcnt or other Public 
securities, or in the purchase of immovable property or First Mortgages 
on such property, and with like advice and consent he may sell, mort- 
gage or otherwise transfer the same, provided, however, that nothing 
herein contained shall apjily to the property at Adyar, Madras, known 
as the Headquarters of the Society. 

24. Documents and Conveyances, in respect of the transfer of 
property belonging to tlie Society, shall bear the signature of the 
President and ol the Recording Secretary, and shall have affixed to 
them the Seal of the Society. 

25. The Society may sue and be sued in the name of tlie Presi- 
dent. 

2(i. The Recording Secretary may, with the aiilhority of the 
President, affix the Seal of the Society io all iiistriimcnts requiring to 
be scaled, and all such iiistrumeiil.s shall be signed by the Pre.sidcnt 
and by the Reconling Secretary. 

27. On the death or resignation of (he President, the Vice-Presi- 
dent shall perform the duties of President until a successor takes 
office. 

Hkadqi’arters. 

28. The Headquarters of tlie Society are established at Adyar, 
Madras. 

211. The Headquarters and all other pioj^erty of the Society, in- 
cluding the Adyar fabrary, and the IVrmanenl and other Funds, now 
vested in the Trustee.s for the time being appi'iuteil or acting under a 
Deed of T^^ist, dated the tth.day of December, and recorded 

in the Chinglcput District Office, Madras, shall be taken over by the 
General Council of the Society. 
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30. Every application for menibersliip in the Society must be 
made on an authorised form, and must be endorsed t>y two members 
and signed by the applicant ; but no persons under the age of twenty- 
one years shall be admitted without the consent of their guardians. 

31. Admission to meinbersijip jnay be obtained through the 
President of a Branch, the General Secretary of a Section, or through 
the Recording Secretary ; and a ccrtiiicalc of membership shall be 
issued to the member, bearing the signatures of the President and 
Recording Secretary and the Seal of fhe Society, and countersigned 
by the General Secretary, where the applicant resides within the 
territory of a Section. 

Organization*. 

32. Any seven members may apply to Iv.* chartered as a Branch, 
the application to be forwarded to the President of the Society through 
the Recording Secretary. 

33. The President shall have autliority to grant or refuse 
applications for Charters, which if issued, must bear his signature, 
and that of the Recording Secretary, and tlie Seal of the Society, and 
be recorded at the Headquarters of the Society. 

31. A Section may Ik- formed by the President upon the appli- 
cation of seven or more chartered Bl anche.'^. 

35. All Charters of Sections or Branches, and all certili- 
cates of membership, derive their authority from the President, 
acting as E.\ecutivc Ofliccr of the Cieneral Council of the Sociclv, 
and may be eanccllcd by tlic same authority. 

3U. Each Branch and Section shall liave the power ot making 
its own Rules, provided they do not coiillict with the Rules ol 
the Society, and the Rules shall become valid unless their conriiTU- 
ation be refused by the President. 

37. Every Si ctioii must apjKiiiit a General Secretary, who yliali 
be the channel of oflicial cominiiuication between llie ('icneral Council 
and the Section. 

'Die (leneral Secretary of* each Section shall forward to the 
Prcsicl-nt annually, not latei' than the lirst day of November, a report 
of the work of his Section up to that date, and at any lime furnish any 
further information the IVesidcnt or General Council may desire. 

Fi.xanck. 

39. The fees payable to the General Treasury l?y Branches 
not comfriscJ mlliin the liwiis of nny Section are as follow : For 
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Charter ; (or each Certificate of Menihcrship, 55. ; for the Annual 
Subscription of eacli member, 55., or equivalents. 

40. Unaltaclicd Members not bcIon{;ing to any Section or Branch, 
shall pay the usual 55. Kntrance Fee and an Annual Subscription of £l 
to the General Treasury. 

41. Each Section shall pay into the General Treasury one-fourth 
of the total amount received liy it from Annual Dues and Entrance Fees, 
and shall remit the same to the Treasurer r,n or before the first day of 
November of the current year. 

42. In the event of the withdrawal from the Society of any 
Section or Branch thereof, its constituent Charter granted by the 
President shall ipso Jiu lo lapse and become forfeited, and all property, 
including Charters, Diplomas, Seal, Hecords and other papers, per- 
taining to the Society, belonging to or in the custody of such Section 
of Branch, shall vest in tlie Society and shall be delivered up to the 
President in its behalf ; and such Section or Branch shall not be 
entitled to continue to use the name, motto, or seal of the Society. 
Provided, nevcrlheloss, that the President shall be empowered to 
revive and transfer the said Charter of the Seceding Section or 
Branch to such iion-seccding Branches and .Members as in his judg- 
ment .shall seem best for the interests of the Society. 

bl. The financial accounts of the Society shall be audited 
annually by (lualiiied Auditors who shall be appointed by the General 
Council at each Annual Meeting, for the ensuing year. The first 
Auditors shall be appointed by the President- Fonncler. 

MkHTIMtS. 

41. The Annual General Meeting or Convention of the Society 
shall be held at Adyar and Benares alternately, in tlie month of 
December. 

45. The President shall have the power to convene special Meet- 
ings of the Society at his discretion. 

Rrmsiox. 

4fi. The Gener.il Council may, by a I luce- fourths vote of their 
whole number in jvr-on or by pio\y, m.iUe. alter or repeal the Rules 
and Regulations of tlie Siu iety. in such manner as it may deem 
expedient. 

H. S. OU'OTT. 

W. A. English. 

* S. SUBRAMAKIEM. 
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THE THEOSOPHIST. 

(Founded in 1879 .) 


VOL. XXVII., NOi. 5, FEBRUARY 1906. 


“There is no Religion higher than Truth." 

[F//;/i/ 7 y Motto of the Mahanijnhs of Benares,] 

OLD DIARY LEAVES.* 

Sixth Series, Chaffer XIV. 

(Year 1897.) 

A LITTLE back of Hobart Town rises a hill called Mount 
Wellington which, though less than 4,500 feet in height, was at 
the time of our visit covered with snow and formed a superb back- 
ground in phologniphs taken of the town from the deck of a ship. 
Altogether I think that Hobart dcsciTcs to be chissed :ls one of the 
prettiest spots in the world. The twelve days of our visit were well filled 
with Society work, such as levees, prix-ate visits, conversation meetings, 
public lectures, and visits to channing localities under the friendly 
guidance of Miss Octavia Sussmann and other friends. At its meet- 
ing on the evening of 1 0th August, the Branch adopted my scheme 
for employing Miss Edgcr ;is ilranch Inspector. She gave some 

• Five volumes, in series of ihiny ohajjlcrs, tniciuj' ihc hisiory of the Theosophical 
Society from ila beginnings .ii New Yoik, liave appeare^l in the 7 '/ifoso/Ais/^ and three of 
the volumes are available in 1'ook fonn. Pnccs ; Wil. I., cloih, illustrated, Rf. 3-12*0, 
or paper, Rs. 2-F-o. VuI. 11., l^cautifully illustrated with views of the Headquarters, 
Adyar, cloth, Rs. 3, paper, Rs. 3-8-Ci Vol. 111., aivcring the period of the Society’s 
history from 1883(0 1887, is sold at the s:inie piicc as Vol. H. It is uniform with 
Vols, I. and IT. and illustrated with many portraits. It will have a special interest in 
that it introduces to the reader's notice other Mahatmas %an those already known. 
Apply to the Manager, Theos(^ist^ or to any Thcosi>phical Hook Agency throughout the 
world. 
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excellent lectures, notably one on the rather hackneyed subject of 
** Karma and Reincarnation." 

I av'ailcd myself of the chance of a meeting of the principal 
Masonic Lodge to ** work my \v;iy in ” and assist in the work. It 
wis extiemely interesting to me as being so unlike what we have in 
America, but I must confess that I came away impressed with its 
puerile chai*actcr as compared with Theosophy. Although it w»as 
thirty-four yeai’s since I had sat in a Masonic Lodge I felt that I 
should not caie to repeat the experience during an equal space of 
time. One might say that the spirit of Theosophy, especially in its 
aspect of brotherhood and religious tolcnince, was there, but buried 
out of sight in the husks of formalism and a species (rf theatrical dis- 
play. Our readers may remember that at New York, when the 
Society had dwindled into a very small affair, M.P.H. and I had some 
talk w'ith Masonic friends about making the Thcosophic teachings a 
framework for a new Masonic degree, but that we abandoned it as 
impi'acticable. 

Among the interesting persons whom we met was a young 
Englishman, a university graduate, who had got about him a group 
of ladies and another of gentlemen who were pursuing imder his 
direction a course of reading accompanied by prolilable discussions 
on high themes. I was greatly pleased to see the generous enthu- 
siasm which he pul into his work and the intellectual and spiritual 
results obtained. During the whole of our visit we had no idle nor 
W'earisome time ; we made a number of wai ni friendships and were 
sorry to have to leave Hobart, which we did at a i*.M. on the 20lh 
August, in the Union Company's sle;uner ** 'raliinc ” for Dunedin. 
During the next three days we experienced the delights of a rolling 
ship wliich flung us about under the impulse (jf a swell from the east- 
ward, but on the fourlli day we reached “The HluiTs," a port of call 
about laO miles from Dunedin. It was a splendid sunny day with 
that crispness in the air which gives us people of the temperate zone 
such a feeling of buoyant hcidth. At the other side of the harbour, 
some fifty miles away, stretched a range of hills completely covered 
with snow, which stood out in brilliant splendour against a clear 
azure sky. In the rifternoon we resumed our journey and tlic next 
*day got to Port Chalmei-s, the seJipori of Dunedin and an hour's ride 
from the town. Messrs. George Richaidson, A. W. Maumisj and 
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1900.] 

Pcannain came aboard and with outstretched hands gave us a cordial 
welcome. Among our active workers in Austnikisia Mr. Maimiis has 
always held a conspicuous place, his connection with a newspaper 
having enabled him to keep the subject of Theosophy well before the 
public. The other two gentlemen of the committee have also render- 
ed most valuable services, and Mr. Richardson by the strength and 
purity of his character has lent dignity to the oflice of President of the 
local Pranch. 

The next day I walked about town and made acquaintances. 
The streets are very hilly and there are many fine buildings. In the 
evening, I Iccturefl on Spiritualism to a large audience. Mr. Richard- 
son being in the chair. It w;ls Miss ledger's turn the next evening to 
lecture, :uk1 her subject, “What Theosophy can teach us, ” was well 
handled. The next night was spent at Mr. Pearinain’s house at 
Sawyers Pay, a suburb particularly hard to reach on a rainy night 
when one has to tramp over the sle;‘pei*s of the railway track to avoid 
making a long detour. I relumed to town the next day and at 
G-30 p.m. addressed a crowded audience on the subject of “ Healing.'’ 
An amusing feature of the (Kcasion was that after 1 had spoken an 
hour the audience made me go on for another one, thus dividing a 
long discourse into two shifts. W’e had to hold two levees a day to 
give a fair chance to all who wanted to talk with us. There w;is a 
Bnincli meeting on the evening r»f the .‘JOth and on the next c\’ening 
a “sociable" was given us at the “Tailorcss’s Union Hall,'’ a title 
which 1 think must be unique. It cert.iinly is suggestive of the 
existence among one class of colonial women workers of a spirit of 
self-helpfulness and organizing faculty. On the evening of the 1st of 
September Miss Kdger and I dined at the house of one of our mcm- 
bei*s whose daughter was so beautiful that I asked her father to give 
me her photograph : it was what some of the French writci*s call a 
''cameo face, " that is, one that seems made on puqiose to be cut as a 
cameo in shell or stone. As the young lady has the greater beauty of 
being a good Thcosopliist I think she will not mind this pjissing note 
by an art-lover to her artistic form. 

We sailed for Christehurch, September :ird, on the steamer '' To 
Allan," and had a rough time of it. We met a^ieavy swell outside the 
luu'bour and were tossed about all night ; the weather \wis cold and 
Kiiiiy and every one on boiuxl w;is miserably uncomfortable. At 
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1 1 A.M. on the 4th we reached Christchurch, or rather Lyttleton, its 
harbour, some miles from town, where we were met and welcomed 
on behalf of the Brancli by Mr. Rhodes and Mrs. Richmond, a 
lady who is known in India and Great Britain as well as in the 
colonies as an instn.iclivc platfonn speaker. I was the guest of 
Ml'S. Fletcher, who made my stay most pleasant. At that time there 
flourished in that town the notorious bigamist and conridencc-man, 
the " Rev.” A. B. Worthington, a native of one of the Western 
States of Americii ; gifted with great oratoricjil powers, a handsome 
person, pei-siuLsivc in conversjition, unscrupulous to the last degree ; 
a man fit to teach high things but morally peiTci-tcd ; a woman- 
hunter whose career embmeed a series of seven bigamous maniages 
in America and the pecuniary ruin of various wealthy ladies, whose 
money he got from them by lavisli promises of mysticjil initiation and 
the acquisition of psychical powers. Just before my arrival he had 
made a great scandal in Christchurch by the seduction of a tall and 
handsome lady with whom he went through a bigamous marriage 
ceremony, but whose eyes were opened and heart broken by the 
discovery of still another liaison. 

1 was taken to sec a fine church that he had built with 
the money of local dupes ; a well-planned edifice with a spacious 
auditorium and a large round-fronted speaker’s platform that re- 
called the one in Henry Ward Jicechcris church at Brooklyn. His 
sermons, congregational talks and esoteric instructions to a 
select group of hypnotised men and budding prophetesses, were 
framed on tlieosophical lines and he availed himself without compunc- 
tion of the best things he could find in the books of Mrs. Besant and 
others of our writers. His villainy having been exposed by a male 
dupe, he fled the place, took refuge in another colonial town and with 
matchless eflrontci y began the same ^»ame over again. On the 10th 
of September the poor lady, the victim above mentioned and who had 
adopted the name “ Sister MagdalaJ” came to see me and excited my 
warm sympathies by her talc of woe. I ciin see her now standing 
before me, with her large eyes swimming with tears and her tall, 
graceful figure shiikcn with gi'ief. 1 tried to give her some comfort 
and she brightened uj for the time being, I)ut alas ! misery was her 
karmic inherilance for this life and since the interview in question she 
has committed suicide. The case of this man Woilliington furnishes 
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u romantic chapter for the history of the rogues of both sexes who 
have utilised the Theosophical teachings, sometimes ;is members and 
sometimes as non-members, for the promotion of vile pei*sonal ends. 
Worthington's is a sad case, however looked at, for, as said above, he 
was possessed of talents and, but for the perversion of his lower nature 
as regards women and money, for each of which he had an equal 
hunger — although he wanted money only to sejuander it— he might 
have Ixien one of the most useful as well as cloiiiient religious teachers 
of the day. He taught a gilded Theosophy with surpassing eloquence, 
and when his crises came and he was sent to prison for terms of 
years (as he ^\as, and is now) his followers had no natural rallying centre 
save in the Theosophical Society. Of the character of “ Sister Magdala ” 
before and after her relations with Worthington, I am not well enough 
informed to speak, s;ive tliat undoubtedly she wiis Worthington's 
victim, completely under the glamour which he could tlirow over 
[>eople whom he wished to victimise. Whether she consciously helped 
him to deceive others is a matter which no one can decide in the clisc 
of any hysteric or hypnotic sensitive j the medical authorities arc 
still divided in opinion as to moral responsibility, and the Courts of law 
as well. 

On the 0th September I visited the fine Museum, where I saw a 
Maori house made of natural size and pattern, a large number of 
Maori curiosities, and reconstructed skeletons of the gigantic ostrich- 
shaped Moa {Diiionih) which stood about M feet high and had 
thigh bones stouter than tho.se of a horse. 

My dear friend Mrs. Aiken, of the Christchurch nranch, told me 
a curious story about a picture in this gallery, which illustrates what 
we would call the recollection of a p;ist birth, but which the cautious 
scientist has recently christened ** regre.ssive memory.” A lady was 
visiting the galleiy with her little boy when, pointing to a certain land- 
scape, he said : ** Oh, Mother, I phinted that picture ! " The mother was 
about to piLss it over as a mere jest, but when she told the child 
that the picture had been painted a great many years before he 
w;\s born, he replied ; “ 1 can’t help that. Mamma, but I know I 
painted it. At first I intended it for a sunset, but I changed my mind 
and on the other side of the canvas painted a sunrise.” The mother, 
l)cing a Tlieosophist, at least by conviction, was immediately stnick 
with the possible imiiortancc of the fact, so she pci-suadcd the Suixirin- 
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tenclent of the Museum to have the picture taken down for examina- 
tion and, sure enough, there was found on the back of the canvas the 
unlinished sketch that the child liad spoken of. The stoiy was told 
me in good faith and, if my memory serves, the incident was known 
generally by the members of our local Branch. 

The women of Christchurch impressed me tus being more than 
usually intelligent and sclf-rcsohite. I attended a meeting of them 
with Miss Edgcr (at Mrs. Aiken's house) which we both addressed. 
1 isiis pai’ticiilarly charmed with a Mrs. Ada Wells, the recognised 
leader of the Women’s Suffrage movement, who is credited with 
having been the chief agent in gelling the suffrage bill enacted. In 
the evening Miss Edger lectured on “ Christianity ” and I on 
“ Buddhism,” our farewell addresses in Christchurch, for the next day 
we cmlwked at Lyttlcton for Wellington on the steamer “ Kotiirunda,” 
where we arrived at 10 o’clock the next morning. My hosts there were 
Mr. and Mrs. Ellison. In Ilur afternoon there was a convci'sation 
meeting in our Branch hall, and in the evening a lecture on “ Re-birth 
of the Soul : ” the audience was large and attentive and there was 
much applause. During our stay at this place I made agi*cciil)le 
acquaintances among our members, some of whom were very earnest* 
Miss Edger was stopping at another house but both of us had many 
visits from inquirers and my two lectures were well attended. On the 
evening of the 10th (September) there was a Branch meeting at which 
a resolution approving of the appointment of Miss Edger as Inspector 
of Bninches was adopted. The next day 1 had the curious experience 
of having my right hand moulded at the reciuesl of a local palmist 
who seemed to think that the lines were exceptional enough U», 
\\’aiTant her going to this trouble and expense. 

On the IMh we left by train fcjr Pahialua, a small interior place 
whei*e we had some very intelligent Branch members. It w;is my 
good fortune to be the guest of a very musical family, all the adult 
members of which pla}'ed on instrfiments and some had line voices. 
Such an episode as that is a iiu.st charming interlude when one is 
travelling over long distances by sea and land, with one's lime 
consfcintly occupied with public functions. On the 21st we left by 
carriage for Woodvi lie, the district where Mr. E. T. Sturdy lived when 
he first wrote me to inquire about Theosophy. In the evening there 
was a Branch meeting and the resolution adopted about Miss 
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Edger's inspectorship. The next day 1 had a seance with a cranky 
medium who pretended to be controlled by H.P.B. ! In proof of 
this she w;ls obliging enough to give me what was supposed to be the 
signature of my dear old chum, written in lead pencil on a scrap of 
paper, but all the Hertillons and Netherclifts in the world would never 
have the audacity to trace any resemblance Ixjtwcen that scrawl and 
H.P.B.'s signature. After giving one lecture on “Reincarnation” 
on the 22nd, 1 left Woodville with my companion on the 23rd for 
Wellington, which we reached at 1) P.M., after a seven hours' ride 
by train. 

The wcatKer was terribly gusty and rainy, the beginning of a 
great rainstorm. The 2 lth, Friday, was our appointed day of departure 
but the gale was so powerful and the light made so obscure by 
torrential rains that, instead of leaving at I A.M! the boat, the “ Rich- 
mond,” did not begin her voyage for Nelson (N.Z.) until midnight, 
and lay at anchor in the lower bay until 2 P.^r. The morning broke 
clear, the sky was bright, the gale had blown itself out and we had 
smooth water until we reached Nelson at .5 P.M., calling cn route at 
Picton, a pretty land-locked h;u*hour. We were put up by Mre. 
Saxon, a married daughter of our old friend Mrs. Pickett. I lectured 
that evening on “ Spiritualism ” and on the folhjwing one on “ Heal- 
ing.” On the third day Miss Edger and 1 sailed for Auckland in 
the ss. “ Maliinapua.” On the 2JSth we stopped all day at a place 
called New Plymouth and at Id P..M. resumed the voyage. Fortu- 
nately we had a calm sea and the wee .steamer did not roll much, 
although we had expected it. 

We reached Auckland on the 2iHh at 10-30 a.m. Mr. and Mrs* 
Drallin, Dr. Saiulers, President, Auckland T. S., Mr. F. Davidson, 
Assistant (jcneral Secrekiry, ^^rs. Ilemiis, Miss Edger^s sister, and 
other friends met us. 'I'he Draffins took me ti) tlieir house and Miss 
Edger went to h.er sister’s. In the evening there was a reception 
given us at the Br.mch rooms, which had been tastefully deconited 
with foliage and ilowers, mainly lilies. 

One woukl never think when walking through the streets that 
Auckland had been settled as late as PS IO, for it has what a Highland 
friend of mine calls “ an elderly, settled look.” The climate is warmer 
than it is in the South Island, the temperature ranging from about 60® 
to 80"’ Fahr., which to us Indians is almost overcoat weather, but in 
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cotnpai'ison with Christchurch and Duncdiii it is nimast tropical ; in 
fact the Soutli Island people scornfully s;iy that the Aucklanders have 
the wiy of lying on their backs until the ripe peaches drop into their 
mouths. This reproach — evidently unwaiTantcd and due perhaps to 
a little jealousy of Auckland's b&iutiful surroundings and to its greater 
size— is exactly like that applied to the Jamaica negroes, who are con- 
temptuously said by the Whites to be so kizy that, lying under a 
banana tree, they are too lazy to get up to pluck one, but pull it down 
with their prehensile toes. So fiu* as 1 saw during my New Zealand 
tour, the scanty population arc as active and eager in the pui'suit of 
wealth as the average Britons whom one meets in other p;u'ts of the 
Empire. I have pjisted in my diary a printed list of my engagements 
during my stay at Auckland, from Sep. 29th to Oct. 12th. It includes 
a reception, three Bnfnch meetings, four “ At Homes,” three lectures, 
and a picnic to Lake Takapuma, leaving not an idle day. At a joint 
meeting of the two Auckland Branches my suggestion with regard 
to Miss Edger's inspectoi*ship wiis unanimously approved. 

In Auckland as, indeed, throughout the colotiies, there is a 
good deal of psychism and search after phenomena, mediuniistic and 
otherwise. One of our own members, in fact, one of the oldest in 
New Zealand, since deceased, was Mr. James Cox, who had such a 
reputation as a psycliometrist, principally by way of diagnosing disertse, 
that he made a good li\ing by practising tlie profession. He was 
conskintly going between Auckland and Sydney to sec patients. 
Rarely, he would use his power for the finding of lost properly and 
persons. The three most noted men in our Auckland centre were 
Dr, Sandei*s, Mr. Draftinand Mr. Samuel Stuart, whose contributions 
to the Theosophist have made his name familiar in the many countries 
in which the magazine has readers. Of the talented lady members 
the only ones of whom 1 permit myself to spe;ilv arc Miss Edger, her 
sisters, and Mrs. Draliin, who has* suddenly blossomc*d out as an 
eloquent platform speaker after hating passed through a very severe 
illness. I received so many kindnesses and so much brotherly 
courtesy during my fortnight's Auckland visit that I always think of 
it with gratitude and pleasure. The visit came to an end on the 12th 
October when Miss Edger and I sailed for Sydney in the ss. 
''Waihoni.'' There w'ere many friends to see us off, despite the 
blowing of a hea \7 westerly gale against which it was difficult to keep 
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one's footing on the wlnirf. Among them Wcis Mrs. Stuart, a dear 
white-haired old lady of seventy odd years, since deceased. 


H. S. OLCorr. 


THE USE AND ABUSE OF PSYCHIC POWERS.* 
[Concluded from p. 258.] 

L et us turn now from those powci's which belong only to the few 
to those others which all of us possess and are using, ewen though 
wc may be entirely uiiec^nscious of them. The first and the greatest 
of these is the power of our thought. Many a man hits heard vague- 
ly that thoughts are things, and yet the statement has not conveyed 
to him any very real or delinite meaning. When he is fortunate 
enough to have developed clairvoyance to the level of the mental] 
plane, he will be able very fully to bear testimony to the enormous 
importance of the truth which is expressed in that statement. If, 
utilising the senses of the mental body, he looks out through them at 
the mental bodies of his fellows, he will see how thought manifests 
itself, and what results it produces. It is in the mental body 
or mind of man that thought first manifests itself and it shows* 
itself to clairvoyant vision as a vibr.ition arising in the matter 
of that body. From the plates which I have published in Man 
Visible and Invisible ” it may be seen what is the appearance 
of this mental boily to the man who is able to see it — or rather, 
what is indicated there is an attempt to present in sections and on the 
physical plane something of the higher and far grander and wider 
impression which is really made on tlie sense at that higher level by 
the appearance of that body. If a man thinks while the claiiToyant 
is watching him, the latter will see that a vibration is set up in tlie 
mental body and that this vibration produces two distinct results 
First of all, like all other vibrations, it tends to communicate itself to 
any surrounding matter which is capable of receiving it ; and thus, 

• This roncluile.s llic series of Mr. l.c;ulbc.itei's iMiiraiuo .lei-liircs which were kindly 
sent us for TAe TAfoso/>Ais/, In our ncxi issue we hope lo ouniiience ihc publication of 
the Icclurcs delivered by Mr. l.c.ulbe.itcr in Adyar and Madras, diirinj* and subsequent 
to our recent T. S. Convcniion, 
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since the surrounding atmosphere is filled with mental matter, which 
is very readily set in motion in response to any such impulse, the 
first effect produced is that of a sort of ripple which spreads out 
through surrounding space, exactly as when a stone is thrown into a 
pond ripples will be seen to radiate from that centre along the surftice 
of the watei*. In this case the radiation is not in one plane only but 
in all directions, like the radiations from the sun or from a lamp. It 
must be remembered that man exists in a great sea of mental matter, 
just precisely as we here on the physical plane are living in the midst 
of the atmosphere, although we so mrely think of it. This thought- 
vibration, therefore, radiates out in all directions, becoming less 
powerful in proportion to the clishince from its source. Ag:iin, like all 
other vibrations, this one tends to reproduce itself wherever oppor- 
tunity is offered to it ; and as each x^iricty of thought is represented by 
its own rate of vibration, that fact means that whenever this wave 
strikes upon another mental body it will tend to provoke in it vibra- 
tions precisely similar to those which gave it birth in the fii'st place. 
That is to say from the point of view of that other man whose mental 
body is touched by the wave, it tends to produce in his mind a 
thought identical with that which had previously arisen in the mind 
of the thinker. The distance t.) which such a thought-wave would 
penehute, the strength and persistence with which it would impinge 
upon the mental bodies of others, depends upon the strength and 
clearness of the original thought. The voice of a speaker sets in 
motion waves of sound in the air which radiate from him in all direc- 
tions, and convey his message to all those who aie, as we say, witliin 
heai'ing ; and the distance to which his voice can penetrate depends 
upon its strength and the clearness of his communication. In exact- 
ly the same way the strong thought will cari7 very much further than 
the weak and undecided one ; but clearness and definiteness are of 
even gi'eater importance than strength. But just ;ls the speaker's 
voice may fall upon heedless cars wfien men are alrc;idy engaged in 
business or in pleasure, so may a strong wave of thought sweep past 
without affecting the mind of a man if he is already deeply engrossed 
in some other line of thought. Very large numbers of men, however, 
do not think very definitely or strongly except when in the immediate 
prosecution of some business which demands their whole attention. 
Consequently there are always veiy many minds within our reach 
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which arc liable to be considerably affected by the thoughts which 
impinge upon them ; and we therefore arc very distinctly responsible 
for the thoughts which we send out and for the effects which they 
produce upon othei's. This is clearly a psychic power which we all 
possess, which we are all constantly exercising ; and yet how few of us 
ever think of it or the serious responsibility which it involves. 
Inevitably and without any effort of oui-s every thought which we 
allow to rest within our minds must be influencing the minds of 
others about us. Consider how frightful would be the responsibility 
if this thought were an impure or an evil one, for we should then be 
spreading moral contagion among our fellow-men. Remember that 
hundrends and thousands of people possess within them latent 
germs of evil — germs which may ncx’er blossom and bear fruit unless 
some force from without plays upon them and starts them into 
activity. If you should yield yourself to an impure or unholy 
thought, the vibration which yon thus produce may be the veiy factor 
w4iich awakens a germ into activity and causes it to begin to grow. 
Later it may blossom out into thoughts and words and deeds of evil, 
and these in their turn may injuriously affect thousands of other men 
even in the far distant future. We see then how awful is the 
responsibility of a single impure or evil thought. Very much 
harm is done in this way, and done quite unconsciously; yet 
there is no doubt whatever that a heavy responsibility lies upon 
the man who knows that he ought to have purified his mind, but has 
neglected to do so. If it should ever Jiappeii to us, then, to have an 
impure or evil thought arising within us, let us hasten at once to send 
out a strong and vivid thought of purity and goodness to follow hard 
upon the other vibration and, so f;u- as may be, undo any evil which 
it may have done. Most happily all this is also true of good thought 
;is well as of evil ; and the may who realizes this may set himself to 
work to be a veritable sun, constantly radiating upon all his neigh- 
bours thoughts of love and calm and peace. This is a very grand 
psychic power, and yet it is one that is within the reach of ex^ery 
human being — of the poorest as well ;is the wealthiest, of the little 
child as xvell Jis of the great sage. How cleiudy this consideration 
show’s us the duty of controlling our thought and of keeping it always 
at the highest Itwcl which is possible for us." 

That, howwci-, is only one of the results of thought. Our clair- 
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voyant watching tlie genesis of this thought would see that it ndt only 
sets up this ever-radiating and divergent vibration, but that it also 
makes a definite form. All students of Theosophy are acquainted 
with the idea of the elemental essence, that strange half-intelligent life 
which sun'ounds us in all directions ; and they know how very readily 
it responds to the influence of the human thought, and how every 
impulse sent out from the mind-body of man immediately clothes 
itself in a tempoi'aiy vehicle of this essence. Thus it becomes for the 
time being a kind of living creature, the thought force being the soul 
and the clement;il essence the body. There may be infinite variety in 
the colour and shape of such thoughl-fonns, or arlificial elcmentals Jis 
they are sometimes called. Each thought dniws round it the matter 
which is appropriate for its expression and sets that matter into vibration 
in harmony with its own ; thus the character of the thought decides its 
colour, and the study of its variations and combinations is an ex- 
ceedingly interesting one. A list of these colours with their significa- 
tion is giwn in the book which J have just nientionetl, “ Man V^isible 
and Invisible," and a number of coloured drawings of various type's 
of thought-forms will be found accompanying Mis. IJesant s article 
on the subject in for September In very many arses 

these thoughts are merely revolving clouds of the colour appropriate 
to the special idea which gave them birth ; but in the case of really 
definite form, a clc;u--cut and often very beautiful shape will be assumed. 
If the thought be purely intellectual and impersonal — for example if 
the thinker is attempting to solve a pr«)blem in algebra, or geometry — 
then his tliought-forms and waves of vibration will be confined to the 
mcntel plane. Jf, liowevcr, his Ihouglit is of a spiritual nature, or is 
inged with love and aspiration or deep unselfish feeling, then it will 
rise upwards from the mental plane and will borrow much of the 
splendour and gloiy of the Huddhic Ijivels above. In such a case its 
influence is exceedingly powcitiil, and every such thought is a mighty 
force for good which cannot but produce decided effect upon all other 
mental bodies within reach, if they contain any quality at all capable 
of response. If, on the other liand, the thoiiglit has in it something of 
self or of pereonal desire, at once its vibrations turn downward, and 
it draws around itself a body of astral matter in addition to its clothing 
of mental matter. Thus then is a thought-form capable of acting 
upon not only the minds but the astral bodies of other men — that is 
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to say, capable not only of arousing thought within them but also of 
stirring up their feelings. Here once more we see the terrible 
responsibility of sending forth a selfish thought or one charged with 
low and evil magnetism. If any man about us has a weak spot 
within his nature — and who has not ? — then the selfish thought of ours 
may find that weak spot and develop the germ of evil into poisonous 
fruit and flower. Once more, purely good and loving thoughts and 
feelings will project their forms also, and will act iipoif other men just as 
sti'ongly in their way as did the evil in the contniry direction ; so that 
this opens before us a sphere of usefulness, when once our thoughts 
and feelings are thoroughly under the conliol c^f the higher self. 

It may be useful for us to think a little more closely of this 
thought-form, and to n(3tc its further adventures. Often a man's 
thought is definitely diicctcd towards some one else— that is to say, 
he sends forth from himself a thouglit of affection, of gratitude, or 
unfortunately it may sometimes be of envy or jealousy or of hatred 
towards some one else. Such a thought will produce its radiations 
precisely as would any other ; but the thoiighl-fonn which it 
generates is imbued with a definite intention, as it were, and as soon 
as it breaks away from the mental and astral bodies of the thinker it 
goes straight towards the person upon whom it is directed, and fastens 
itself upon him. It may be compared not inaptly to a Leyden jar, 
with its charge of electricity. If the man towards whom it is directed 
is at the moment in a passive condition, or if he hits within him 
active vibrations of a character harmonious with its own, it will 
at once discharge itself upon him. Its eifccl will naturally be to 
provoke a vibration similar to its own if none siicli already exists, or 
to intensify it if it is already to be found there. If the man's mind is 
so strongly occupied along some other lines that it is impossible for 
tlie vibration to find an entrance,, the thought-form hovers about him 
waiting for an opportunity to dischjirgc itself. 

Unfortunately, however, at our present st;ige of evolution the 
majority of the thoughts of men are probably self-centred, even when 
not actively selfish. They arc often very heavily tinged by desire, 
and in such cases they not only descend into and clothe themselves 
with astral matter, hut they also tend to rciict upon the man who set 
them in motion. Many a man may be seen surrounded by a shell 
of thought-fonns, all of them hovering closely about him and con- 
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stantly reacting upon him. The tendency in such a case is haturally 
to produce themselves — lliat is to say to stir up in him a repetition of 
the thoughts to which lie has previously yielded himself. Many a 
man feels this pressure upon him from without— this constant sugges- 
tion of ceilnin tlioughts ; and if the thoughts arc evil he frequently 
thinks of them as templing demons goading him into sin. Yet tliey 
lire none the less entirely his own creation, and thus, as ever, man is 
his o\\m temptef. 

Note on the other hand the happiness which this knowledge 
brings to us and the enormous power which it places in our hands. 
See how we can utilize this when wc know (and who does not ?) of 
some one who is in sorrow or in suffering. We may not be able to 
do anything for the man on the pliysical plane ; there are often many 
reasons which prevent the gi\ing of physical help, no matter how 
much we may desire to do our IksI. Circumstances often arise in 
which our physical presence might not be helpful to the man whom 
we wish to aid ; his physical brain may be closed to our suggestions 
by prejudice or by religious bigotry. But his astral and mental 
bodies are much more sensitive, much more easily impressible ; and 
it is always open to us to approach these by waves of helpful thought 
or of affectionate and soothing feeling. Kemember that it is abso- 
lutely certain that the results must accrue ; there is no possibility of 
failure in such an effort or endeavour to help, even though no obvious 
consequence may follow on the physical plane. The law of the con- 
servation of energy holds good just iis certainly at this level as it does 
in our terrestrial mechanics, and the energy whieh you pour forth 
must reach its goal and must produce its effect. There can be no 
question that the image which you wish to put before your friend for 
his comfort or liis help will reach him ; whether it will present itself 
clearly to his mind when it arrives. depends lirst of all upon the defi- 
niteness of outline which you l;ave been able to give to it, and 
secondly upon his mental condition at the time. He may be so fully 
occupied with thoughts of his own trials and sufferings that there is 
little room for any new idea to insinuate itself ; but in that cjisc your 
thought simply bides its time, and when at last his attention is diverted, 
or exhaustion forces him to suspend the activity of his own tniiii of 
thought, assuredly yours will slip in and will do its enand of mercy. 
Exactly the same thing is true at its different level, of the strong feeling 
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of affection and friendliness which you may send out towards a person 
thus suffering ; it may be that at tlic moment he is too entirely occu- 
pied with his own feelings, or perhaps too much excited to iTJceive 
and accept any suggestion from without, but presently a time comes 
when the faithful thought-form can jxjnctrate and discharge itself, and 
then assuredly your sympathy will produce its due result. There are 
so many cases where the best will in the world can do nothing on 
the physical plane ; hut there is no conceivable case in which either 
on the mental or the astral plane some relief cannot be given by 
steady, concentrated, loving thought. 

The phenomena of mental cure show how powerful thought may 
be c\'en on the physical plane, and since it acts so much more easily 
on the astnil and the menial wc may realize very vividly how tremen- 
dous a power is oui*s if we will but exercise it. Remember always to 
think of a pci'son as you wish him to be ; the image which you thus 
make of him will naturally act powerfully upon him and lend to draw 
him gradually into harmony with itself. Fix your thought upon the 
good qualities of your friends, because in thinking of any quality you 
tend to strengthen its vibrations and therefore to intensify it. It can 
nex’cr be right to endeavour to dominate the thought and the will of 
another, even though it may be for what seems a good end ; but it is 
always right to hold up before a man a high ideal of himself and to 
wish very strongly that he may presently be enabled to attain it. In 
this way your steady train of thought will always act upon those you 
love; and remember that at the same time if is acting upon yourself 
also, and you can utilize it to train thought pow'T within youreelf so 
that it will become ever stronger and more delinitc. If you know of 
certain defects or vices in a man s character, then send to him strong 
thoughts of the contrary virtues, so that these may by degrees be built 
into his charactei*. Never under *any circumstances dwell upon that 
which is evil in him, for in that care also your thought would tend to 
intensify that evil. That is the horrible wickedness of gossip and of 
scandal, for there wc have a number (rf people fixing their thought 
upcm the evil qualities of another, calling the attention to that twil, of. 
others who might perhaps not have observed it ; and in this way, if 
the evil already exists, their folly distinctly acts to increase it, and if 
as is often the case, it does not exist, they are doing theirbest to 
produce it. Assuredly when wc reach a more enlightened state of 
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society, people will learn to focus their connected thought for good 
upon others instead of for evil ; they will endeavour to realize very 
strongly the opposite virtue, and then send out waves of thought to- 
wards the Ilian who needs their help ; they will think of his good 
points and endeavour by concentrating attention upon them to 
strengthen him and help him through thorn ; their criticism will be of 
that happy kind which grasps at a pearl as eagerly as our modem 
criticism pounces upon an iinaginai7 flaw. 

There is another psychic quality which all of us possess in some 
degree, and that is the quality of sensitiveness to impressions. You 
know that we all receive these impressions at various times. As yet 
they ;irc only imperfect and by no means always reliable, but never- 
theless they maybe noted and watched carefully, and used as training 
towards the development of a more perfect hiculty. Many a time 
they may be useful to us in telling us where help is needed, where a 
loving thought or word is re(]uircd. When we see a pei*son we may 
sometimes feel mdiating tram him the influence of deep depression. 
If you remember the illustration in that recent book of mine of the 
man who wjis under the influence of depression you will recollect 
how entirely he seemed shut in by it, almost as effectively as the 
miser was shut in by his prison-house of self-centred thought. If you 
recollect that most impressive picture, you will at once see what it is 
that your thought can do for this man. It can strengthen his vibra- 
tions and help him to break tlurse prison bars, to throw off their 
terrible weight and to release himself from the heavy cloud that 
surrounds him. If you have received the impression of depression 
from him, be sure that there is some reason for it, and that this is an 
opportunity for you. Since man is in truth a spark of the Divine, 
there must always be that within him which will respond to your 
strong, calm, loving thought, and *?bhe may be reassured and helped. 
Try to put before him strongly the feeling that in spite of his personal 
sorrows and troubles the sun still shines above all, and there is still 
much for which he ought to be thankful, much that is good and 
beautiful in the world. Often yc)u will see the change that is pro- 
duced and this will encourage you to try ;igain, for you will learn 
that you are utilising these psychic powers which you possess— first 
your sensitiveness in discovering what is wrong, and then your 
thought in order to help to put it right. 
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Yet this faculty of sensitiveness also may be misused. A case in 
point would be if we allowed ourselves to be depressed, either by our 
own sorrows and sufferings, or by coming in contact with depression 
in others. The man who is specially sensitive will often meet with 
much that is unpleasant to him, especially if his lot is 'cast in a great 
city, or in the midst of what is allied inoclcrn civilization ; yet he 
should remember that it is emphatically his duty to be happy, and to 
resist all thoughts of gloom or of despair. lie should try his best to 
initiate on the higher planes the action on the physical plane of the 
sun, which is so glorious a symbol of the Logos. Just as that pours 
out its light and life, so should he try to hold a steady, calm, serene 
centre through which the grace and the power from on high may be 
poured out upon liis fcllowmcn. In this way he may become in 
very truth a fellow-worker with God, for through him and through 
his reflection of it this divine grace and strength may affect many 
whom directly it could not reach. The physical sun floods down its 
life and light upon us, yet there may easily be caverns or ccllai*s into 
which that light cannot penetrate directly ; but a miiTor which is 
upon the earth and upon the level of the cavern or the cellar may so 
reflect these glorious rays as that they may reach to the innermost 
extremity and dispel the gloom and darkness, just so it sometimes 
happens that man may make himself into a minor for the divine gloiy, 
and that through him it may manifest to those whose eyes would 
othenvise remain blind to its glo^^^ Trouble and son'ow come at 
times to us all, but we must not selfishly yield ourselves to them, for 
if we do we shall inevitably endanger others ; we shall radiate 
depression around us and intensify it among our friends. There is 
always enough sorrow and worry in the world ; do not therefore 
selfishly add to it by mourning over your own share of the trouble 
and the sorrow, but rather range* yourself on the side of God who 
means man to be happy — set yqurself to endeavour to throw off 
the depression from yourself, so that you may radiate at the least, 
resignation and calmiu^is, even if you cannot yet attain to the 
height of positive joyousness. Along this line also there is a gi’cat and 
splendid work for every one of us to do, and it lies close to our hands 
if we will but raise them to undertake it. 

Another way in which it would be possible for us to misuse this 
qualification of sensitiveness would be to allow ourselves to be so 
3 
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repelled by the undesirable qualities which we sense in men whom 
we meet, that wc should be unable to help them when an opportu* 
nity is offered to us. Eveiy good and pure person feels a strong 
sense of instinctive repulsion from that which is coarse and evil ; and 
from this undoubted fact a good deiil of misapprehension has arisen. 
If you met some one coarse and vulgjir you would feel that sense of 
repulsion ; but you must not therefore conclude that every time you 
feel the sense of repulsion you have necessiuily met with that which 
is terribly evil. If we regard the matter simply from the material 
level, the reason for the strong repulsion between the man of pure 
mind and the man whose thoughts and feelings are impure is simply 
that their vibrations are discordant. Each of them had within his 
astral body something at least of matter of all the levels of the asti*al 
plane ; but they have used it very differently. The good and the pure 
man has persistently developed the finer type of vibrations which 
work most readily in the higher tj^ies of astral matter, whereas the 
man of impure thought has scircely utilized that part of his astml 
body at all, and has strengthened and intensified within himself such 
vibrations as belong especially to the grosser type of matter. Con- 
sequently when these two come together their vibrations are utterly 
inharmonious and produce a strong sense of discord and discomfort. 
So they instiiiciively avoid one another, and it is only when the good 
man has learnt of his duty and his power to help that he feels it in- 
cumbent upon him to try, even though it be from a distance, to 
influence his inharmonious brother. We havt;, however, to remember 
that two persons who are in every way equally good and equally 
de\’eloped may nevertheless be very f;u’ from harmonious. Although 
the difference between them may not be so extreme as that which we 
have instanced it may nevertheless be quite suflicient to produce a 
decided sense of inhai mony and therefore of repulsion. It is therefore 
by no means safe to decide that, when wc feel a distaste for tlie society 
of a certain person, that person is therefore necessarily wicked. This 
mistcike has so very often been m«'ide by good and well-me^ining 
people that it is worth while to cmphiisize it somewhat strongly. It 
is true that such a feeling when decided does indicate a degree of 
inharmony which would make it difficult to help that person along 
ordinary lines, just as when wc feel at fii'st sight a strong attraction to 
some one, we may take it as a certain indication (hat hcj'e is one to 
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whom we can be useful, one who will readily absorb from us and 
learn from us. But nevertheless it is also possible for us to overcome 
this fceliny of repulsion, and where there is no jne else to give the 
needed help it of course iKJcomes our duty to do so. 

All tlien should try to realize these psychic powei*s which they 
already possess, and realizing them should detei*mine to use tliem 
wisely and well. It is true that the responsibility is great, yet let us 
not shrink from them on that account. If many are unconsciously 
using these things for evil, then all the more is it nccesstu-y that we 
who arc beginning to understand a little should use them consciouslv 
and for good. Let us then welcome all such powers gladly, yet never 
forget It) balance them with careful study and with sound common- 
sense. In that way we shall avoid all danger of misusing them ; in that 
way we shall prepare ourselves to use other and greater powers as 
they come to us in the course of our evolution — to use them always 
for the furtherance of the great Divine Scheme and for the helping of 
our fellowmen. 

C. W. Leadbeatek. 


THE WIDENING OF QUAKER FELLOWSHIP. 

U NDER the above heading the following copious extracts from an 
editorial in the QiutrUrly K,\uwiiua\ Octoberl 905 — a represent- 
ative mag;uine of the Society of Friends,” — reveal the remarkable 
vitality existent in a somewhat decadent and fossilised religious com- 
munity. 

Taken in connection with the origins, with the high-water mark 
in spiritual intuition reached by the foundei's of tliis interesting 
Society, they are of unique value to the student of contemporary 
comparative religion, and indicate high promise for the future. As 
viewed from the broader intellectual and deeper spiritual standpoint, 
and taken in conjunction with the noble philanthropic activities, and 
the high order of etliical development of this unique Society, these 
extracts rexx'al an outlook full of hoi^ and promise. It will be seen 
from the following slight sketch that the Society as originally consti- 
tuted is eminently fitted to be a vehicle of the new streams of Light 
and Life now pouring down into every available channel. 
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Having been in fellowship witli the Society of Friends for some 
years in the early eightys of the last century, and from this Jissociation 
retaining a loving regfird for many of its members, one is the more 
deeply interested in noting tlie many evidences of a revival 
of its ancient ideals. In the sjimc number of the magci/ine in which 
the full and racy Jirticle appejus from which the following extracts are 
taken, there arc papers under the same general heading by six prom- 
inent members of the Society; of these there arc two which are 
notably of the same tone and quality as the editorial : revealing the 
same keen perception of the present spiritual status and requirements 
of the Society. Of the rcm;iinder, one only reveals an entire lack of 
the spiritual .awakening which is stining in the dry bones of George 
Fox's Quakers. While for the present this expanding movement 
may be chiefly affecting a minority, that minority evidently contains a 
fine working force. They are at present busily engaged in opening 
out new channels suited to modern requirements for the inflow of 
the ‘ living w«aters ' now issuing from the ‘ Divine Sanctuary ' in the 
liCcivcnly places. 

These channels consist of ‘'Summer Schools/’ tempor:u*y resi- 
dence in " Settlements,” Students chisscs and courses of lectures by 
trained collegiate professors, hailing both from within and outside of 
their own membci'ship. As there probably are to-day, as a result of 
the widespread inteJIecliial awakening among oiii* English-speaking 
peoples, multitudes of men and women, who on various accounts 
can no longer find a religious home in any of the various existing 
ecclesiastical organisations, one sees no reason why the sixty thousand 
Quakers, at the close of the seventeenth century, should not lx; sur- 
passed, and the increase amount to six hundred thousand during the 
next few decades. 

While for the present it is within their own fellowship that Uie 
work of the newly awakened lies, yet if the awakening continues in 
the same ratio .as the past three years indicate, such anticipated results 
will assuredly become facts ; and thus largely aid in remodelling 
modern Christianity throughout Christendom. 

With a fairly wide acquaintance with the multifarious organisa- 
tions of contemporai7 Christianity, I know of none which for primitive 
simplicity of form, elasticity of organiscition, comprehension of 
spiritual requirements, admirable family ti'aining and educational 
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facilities for the young, can favourably compare with the Quaker 
Fraternity. 

“What is Quakerism?" 

“ George Fox, the Founder of Quakerism, \rcis born in 1024, 
began his ministry in 1647, and his missionai'y journeys in the follow- 
ing year, and died in 1090. The gi'cat wave of Qu;vker activity came 
between the ycai'S 1052 and 1050, and the beginnings of organisation 
in 1653. The movement spread and before the end of the century 
there wei’e probably not less than between sixty and seventy thousand 
members of the Society, and we know something of what the subse- 
quent history has been. And yet when we come to ztsk ourselves 
what it w;is that George Fox founded, and what was his message, the 
answer cannot so readily be given. Certain it is that he had no inten- 
tion of founding a Church, or indeed any form of new sect. And 
equally certain it is that the burden of his message was not ‘ doctrinal ' 
or of the nature of a creed. In short George Fox wiis a prophet, and 
the Society which he founded was not a Church but a fellowship. 

Many of its members belonged at first to existing Churches, and 
the object of the new movement w’as to proclaim a great and univer- 
sal message calling those who heard, not to a new Church, or indeed 
to a new form of belief, but to a new sense of the need for personal 
regeneration, and a new sense of the nearness of God to man. They 
proclaimed the universality of the light of the Spirit in the human 
heart. Their intention seems to have been a mighty revival of ' Prim- 
itive Christianity,' and it was only when this vast prospect was 
brought within practicable limits that many of those who had been 
aiught in the fellowship settled down into little companies of persons 
dniwn together by the same faith and led by it into like pnictices and 
conduct. And thus something in the nature of a Church has teen 
built up ; but let it not be forgotte^i that the idea of Quaker association 
was that of a generous fellowship and not of a Church ; it was also to 
be a fellowship inclusive rather than exclusive, a brotherhood which 
all might join. And not a few of the misconceptions which now 
surround us arc due to the depaiiiiiv from that ideal, so that we have 
become partly a Church, in which the sense of fellowship is often 
weak ; pai-tly a family club, in which the sense of family ties is always 
strong ; and almost wholly an exclusive sect, suffering from over much 

and self-complacency It is a loose fellowship, 
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bound partly by tradition and habit, and only to a comparatively 
small extent by the living tics of a common consciousness. Almost 
eveiy range of doctrinal thought, from Calvinism to Unitarianism, is 
to he found amongst us, and Fox wjis neither a Unitarian nor a Cal- 
vinist. Wild fantastic forms of thought from time to time nin riot 
here and there for lack of a stcjidying central conception. An iron 
uniformity is neither possible nor desired : but a gi'eatcr measure of 
unity of intellectual apprehension, and of aflinity with a spiritual 
ideal is of cardincU moineni. 

If then, the idea of early associ.ntion of Friends was a fellowship, 
may we not well ask : * What w;is the ideal and inessjige of the fellow- 
ship ? What, in a few words, is Quakerism ? What was the object of 
starting-such a society, and what is the object of continuing it ?' 

(After referring the reader to some c:u'ly sources where a clue 
may be found, the writer continues) : — ** If these sources be studied, 
it will be found that :illhough there is no creed, no ritual, and 
compai*atively little hard-and-fast doctrinal statement or dogma, 
there emei'ges continually one essential thing which is always 
in tlie background, onctliread nuining through the core, one supreme 
thought, ilte immwiencc of Ihc Drrinc Presence in the human heart. 
This wiis called sometimes 4he Inner Light ' or ‘ the light which light- 
eth every man,’ sometimes * the seed of God ’ or ‘ the seed,’ some- 
times that of * God in you’ or ‘ the Witness ' : but whatever it was 
called it was the life of Christ in man. This thought was given the 
supreme place, and from it was derived all tii.it distinguished the 
practical ethics and principles of the early Quakers. 

At one lime it carried all before it, it was the comfort of thous- 
ands of j^rsecuted men and women, it was their joy in prison and 
tlieir hope in death. It \v*as the back-bone of their conviction, and 
they delighted to speak of its truth. . 

This Light which enlightenethcTciy man that cometh into the 
world, and which is the Divine heritage of all races and kindi'cds and 
t^eoples, made men sharers of the Divine, and brought them into a 
new and living union with their Makei' .... Little wonder 
that even in those far off days of scattered population two generations 
of such itinerant preachers with such a mcss^ige gjithered sixty 
thousand adherents as “Children of the Light.” . . . • A 
doctrine and yet not a doctrine, but a fact of human nature and of 
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human experience : a philosophy, and yet not a philosophy assented 
to by intellectual faculty or to be dispelled by logic, but an attitude of 
soul resulting from inward experience, and necessarily affecting the 
whole conduct of life in every way.** 

"The Naturalness of the Quaker Germ-Thought and its 

Results.** 

How can it be considered that the inward light is a natural 
fact ? and what are its results expressed in terms of conduct and 
practice ? 

To the former question we have only space to answer briefly. 
When we consider Nature in so far as we know it, we find it to be 
all of one piece, ‘ woven without se;im throughout,** and we find that 
man is a part of Nature, and cannot, biologically, be thougiit of as 
separate from Nature. He is the crown of creation and stands at 
the summit of life upon the Earth. 

He is a fruit of thegrowtli of theEtulh, a living mystery, moving 
through the seen to the unseen. He is a microcosm of the life of the 
world and bears upon himself not only marks of his pei'sonal and 
racial history, but marks, indelible, of p;tst ages and of the travail of 
that unfathomable abj’ss where life was first born. He is a product 
of life and death, of gO(xl and evil, of joy and sonow ; and, although 
but a child of a day, he bears upon his life not the mark of time alone, 
but of immortality. We say the world was made by God, that He 
fashioned it and breathed into its frame-work the breath of life, and 
we believe that its maintenance is in His hands, and that its law ;uid 
contiolling power witnesses to His continued presence. We say that 
Nature is His garment. We think of Him ;is omnipresent, and of His 
Spirit I'Kjrmc'ating all things— and if so, is man, as part of Nature, 
without a measure of his presence ? Dante Alighieri has uttered for 
us this splendid thought in the opening words of the Paradise : 

‘ The glory of him who niovcth everything 

Doth penetrate the Universe ! . . 

O Power divine, 

Lendest thou thyself to me ? ’ 

Yes, assuredly, a thousand times yes ! // the Divine Presence be 
anywhciv, it is in wan. If it permeate any part of creation, it leaves 
not the mind and heart of the universe, the Divine image, without a 
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witness. All men, everywhere, of whatever race or tongue, of what- 
ever age or clime, have the witness within them. Of many things we 
are in doubt—' Oh, what a dusty answer gets the soul when hot for 
certainties in this our life ! ' — but of one thing we may be sure : If 
God is at all, he is in some mciisure in humanity ; if there be a Divine 
element in the world, man has not l^ecn left without a witness within 
himself. And if that be so, as wc believe it to be, then that is the basis 
of our union and communion with the Divine. When the early 
Friends enunciated that gre;itbut simple truth, wiien they emblazoned 
it on their bannei-s and made it their battle-cry and their watchword, 
they w’ent foi-th conquering and to conquer. In it they saw not only 
Bible-tmth but Niitui*c-tnith ; by it they became baptized by one 
Spirit into one body ; through it there came to them a new revelation 
of truth ; on it they built not a Church but a fellowship, a fellowship 
of man with man and of the human with tlie Divine : for it they 
laboured and testified and struggled and suffered and died, handing 
on to us their followxn's and descendants, the glorious heritage which i 
is ours. 

The answ'er to the second question may also be brief. What 
were the results of this germ-thought expressed in terms of conduct 
and pnictice ? The results were a life of inward blessing and of out- 
w»ard service for humanity, the building of a fellowship of kindred 
spirits, an avoidance of form and ceremony, and an elimination of the 
wwys and hishions of this world in the expression and conveyance of 
religious ti-uth. Let us remind oui*selves of these tilings one by 
one : — 

1. No Sacraments, for Christ w'ds to these men the bread of life/ 
and mystical union with Him wus the inevitable result of His in- 
dwelling Spirit, and thus the wiiole life became a S;icrament. 

2. No water baptism, for such^ cleansing was not needed, and 
did not touch the inwcird pails, the essenti:il baptism wras a baptism 
of the Spirit. 

3. No oaths, beauise a man's w’ord should be his bond and 
true speech his native breiith. 

4. No ' respect ' of persons, or as it w;is quiuntly tenned ‘ hat 
worship ' for all were equal ; and it was this thought, too, which led 
to democnitic government. 

5. No eccksiasiicismf with its ordinations and its priests, its 
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creeds and formularies, its ritual and ceremony, for these things 
concern not the real life of the kingdom, which is personal, not 
institutional, which is within you, and which cometh without observa- 
tion. 

6. Siknt worship, for thereby was obtained opportunity for 
listening to the still small voice. 

7. The priesthood of believers, for all men were channels of the 
Divine Spirit and whoever became that, he who he may, was 
called to be ' a priest unto God.' 

8. Simple life, for anything else only increased temptation, and 
introduced the world and its spirit. 

9. Testimony against all war and against slavery, because men 
were essentially eciual in rights and in obligations to each other, and 
because they Ixjlonged to a great brotherhood of man, bound to- 
gether by the common fatherhood of God. 

10. A religions experience, actual, experimental, and personal ; 
the revelation of Christ and of His Salvation from the guilt and 
power of Sin ; a life of peace, of obedience, and of brotherhood ; the 
direct ^guidance of the Holy Spirit without intermediate external aid, 
permitting nothing to come between their souls and God but 
Christ. 

And so we might continue to explain, in few words, many otlier 
chai-actcristics. We might even enter into regions of theology, and 
ol')serve how the cardinal Quaker tenet worked itself out in a broad 
and catholic interpretation of man's thoughts of God, and of the 
me^iniiig of the life anc^leath of Christ. 

And yet not one of those ten practices in Quakerism, nor all 
of them put together, are an adequate record or standard of Quakerism, 
if they be thought of as apart from the thing itself— the living spiritual 
worship of our whole lives, that wc are, as has been tincly said, 
* temples of the Holy Cihost.' Hut in some of tliese things it was 
that the root-idea of Quakerism-^the real presence of God in man, 
the conviction that all men have that in them whereby they may 
come into direct personal comnniuion with the Divine — it wus in 
these things that the root-idea bore fruit, and began to open the 
flood-gates of the Divine passion which was stirring the minds of men 
in those Puritjin times. It was thus that it made life and religion one 
thing, and became in spite of all its negations a most positive 
4 
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ideal. And it is to this glorious heritage that we have been called ; 
not to accept it only, but to understand it, to trust it, and to hand it 
on to the generations following : not contracted, not narrower, not 
stereotyped, not trammelled, not hidden under a burden of trifling 
detail and organisation, but clear, strong, alive, throbbing with the 
Divine energy and the Divine liberty, that we may, in God's good 
time and in His strength, m:ike the bounds of our freedom wider yet. 

Forms of fellowship have a tendency to become stereotyped and 
exclusive, whereas true fellowship is a love-bond and inclusive. 
This is really a matter of great importance, and an essential part of 
the Qujiker ideal. Fellowship with one another is only second 
to fellowship with the Son of Man : and if it be true, as has 
been suggested recently, that wc must not only utter our message 
but live it, then increase of fellowship within the Society is no small 
matter. The family feeling in the Society is an asset that must not 
be lost, and should be extended rather than diminished, for every 
tme Christian Society, from the lii*st century downwards, has had 
in it something of this ‘ blood relationship, ' and has been founded 
on some faint conception of the mejining of the Holy Family. Tlic 
family is the unit of the state. It is moic wholesome and more j^ir- 
manent than any organised institution. Never was there a time when 
it Wcas more important than now to strengthen its bonds. I^Iothei’- 
hood and fatherhood, brotherhood and sisterlK)(Kl, sonship — these 
are among the greatest things in human affaii-s. Let us strengthen 
them, and build oii them, inspiring and uplifting them with our reli- 
gious ideals. Let us be of a univei*s:il spirit in respect to them, re- 
membering that jesus f)f Nazareth claimed to be the Elder Brother 
of humanity, and the revelation of the Father. 11iis is the basis of 
fellowship." 

(I will cl(>sc these exti-acts \Yith two brief paragiaplis from a 
paper by M. Catherine Albright— iK’ing the tirsl of the six papers to 
which reference has been made at the commencement of this article- 
The first evidences a living apprehension of what constitutes .spiritual 
tiaith cis a basis of luiman fellowship ; and the sccomi gives a chiirming 
practical illustration of its working out in character.) 

The Society of Friends is face to face to-day in this matter with 
a new question, and one wc cannot solve by any one appeal to prece- 
dents and autliority \ and it would be a strange anomaly if, as Friends; 
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we were to attempt to decide this twentieth century matter by a mere 
appeal to the dictum of Georf^c Kox, or any others of the so-called 
‘ early PYiends.' It w'as George Fox*s glorious specialty to appeal to 
something beyond the authority of men, to strike out freely into the 
unknown, to fear nothing but a failure to see the light. 

He was one of the greatest innovators the world has ever seen. 

If we appccil to him he will perhaps reply to us in the words of one 
of his Friends : * It is not the owning of the light as it shone in the 
forqjoing ages which will now commend any man to God, but the 
knowing and subjecting to the light of the present age.' This new 
problem of ours we have to solve, then, by the light of to-day. 

A well-known and distinguished member of the Church of 
England oiicc complained to me seriously that since he had been 
transferred to a new parish lu* found his work seriously hampered for 
\rant of the element of Quakerism, which had been such a help before. 
His desire and intention in every case was to work harmoniously with 
all parties alike, but in some cases the attitude of the Non-conformists 
was such that they would not work alongside in' look out for a basis 
of understanding. In such a case he had been accustomed to rdy on 
the Quaker element to act as a uniting force and bridge the gulf 
between Church and Dissent. His wife therefore seriously proposed 
to me to make their vicarage my head-quarters while I set to work to 
revive tlic dying cause of Quakerism in the neighbourhood." 

In selecting the above extracts 1 have avoided those parts of the 
papei's quoted having direct reference to the subject which is under 
serious consideration, but which does not immediately concern those 
outside. liul a brief reference will Ixi of interest. The present mem- 
bership of the Society in the l.^nitcd Kingdom is about 17,000. 
During the p:ist three or four decadis there has been gradually form- 
ing under the Society's a?gis, but, outside their fellowship, a religious 
society, under the name and lonn of ** The Friend's Adult Sehools,'* 
now numbering about 40,000, 'Hie question is, — Shall they unre- 
servedly ot'Kjn the doors of felluwsliip and receive this large body into 
full nicmbei’ship ? There are giiive leai's if this is done that the old 
ideals will be lowered, if not swt*pt entirely away. The entire prob- 
lem reveals in a striking light the decadence of the old ideals, even 
among the most active and cnlighleried members of the Society, wlio 
are responsible for, and the mainstay of, these excellent adult schools 
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The problem could not possibly hiive lu-isen with George Fox 
and his early colleagues. They would have so permeated all whom 
they contcicted with the cardinal principle of the Inner Light, that the 
simple elements of association so succinctly put in the above extract 
would have been unreseiTcdly accepted by these half converts to 
Quakerism, Intimately related to the above is another question, 
which from stray passages in these papers appears to lx; already enter- 
ing the consciousness of the QiKiker lL*adei*s. I refer to that wider 
fellow’ship which receives on eciual terms, not merely those who hail 
from the various sections of Christendom ; but also, the Hindu, the 
Buddhist, the Mussalman, &c. The logical carrying out of the old 
Quaker Ideal of the Inner Light must necessarily lead to this issue— 
without distinction of Creed, C;iste or Colour. 

W. A. Mayers. 


EQUILIHKIUM. 

[Coiiditdcil front /». 271).] 

N OW when one has found out the highest lield of service in which 
he is fitted to labor, he should center his forces there and not 
dissipate them by trying to scM*ve in many fields at the same time. 
Nor need he be disturbed by the criticism of those whose service is 
othenvise ; if he were emploj cd by the day or week to do this kind 
of work for some one in the business world, his duty would lx; 
perfectly clear to him, and there is no less reason for regard toward 
the Divine Being at the head of human evolution, in the higlier ninks 
of whose serv'ice we belong. 

But to return to the matter of gaining equilibrium wherever one 
may stand ; if he analyses himself, he will find out which pari of his 
triangle needs adjustment, and will focus his elToits there. Suppose, 
then, that he is over-energetic ; he will find that he fails to preserve 
harmony in his relations with others, because his excess of vigor over 
the two other principles makes him a disturbing influence. He may 
be restless, gcsticulatory, loud-spoken, domineering, and inclined to 
force people and things to cede to him; not necessarily in an 
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ill-humored manner, but in one that is none the less inharmonious 
because of the supcrabundiince of energy. To be sure, all this is 
sometimes characterised by anger, and although one might safely con- 
clude that storms in people, as in nature, clear the atmosphere, yet it 
would be wiser to try to keep one's auric atmosphere always clear. 
He needs to tone down along the line of vigor, or, better still, to in- 
crease the two other lines to equal proportions, and so harmonize the 
three. Cultivation of the reflective principle will show him beneficent 
or agreeable ways of using his force and kindliness— born of the love 
principle — will te:ich him to be more considerate of others. 

The superabundance of the love principle in a man's nature 
shows itself rather as weakness of character than otherwise. Such a 
man will be meek and vacillating where he sliould be stalwart and 
determined, be giving in to wrong where he should be sustaining 
right, sacrificing himself to the selfishness of others when, if he was 
considering their higher welfare, he would refrain from such sacrifice, 
that they might learn to be unselfish. His effort should be to cultivate 
the intellectual principle so that he might discover the wisest way of 
expressing his love, the most fortifying inamier of showing sympath}', 
the tiaiest as well as the gentlest way of maintaining justice and order. 
And the principle of vitality must be incre:ised also, so that his love may 
be healthful in its influence as well as intelligent. He must learn to 
manifest the robust love counselled by Plato, and for this must bring 
up the other sides of his triangle to equal measurements with his love 
principle. 

The man who is over-developed intellectually, might be exem- 
plified by an irritable, aiucmic student. He will be dreaded by 
those with whom he is drawn in contact because of his constant 
assertion of his superior knowledge, his twerwhelming evidence as to 
statistics, data, etc., his dictatorialness and intolerance. He will enjoy 
being considered an authonty, but lie will miss the loving confidence 
and affectionate companionship of comrades who feel themselves 
repelled by his cold intcllectiuUity. He will have to tiain himself into 
the habit of recognizing the \’aluc of obserx’ations made by othei*s, of 
being willing to give kindly attention to view’s different from his 
own and of frankly accepting them when they are more e\’idcntly 
right than those which he offers. He must seek to draw others 
out instCcid of repressing them and to take pleasure in an inter* 
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change of thought. This will lengthen the short line of the love principle 
and, by giving mtional attention to an increase of vitality, his triangle 
will send out equal vibrations, and hmiiiony be established. 

When one reiilizes that his apprehension of these principles is 
only relative, he will le4irn to equalize the forces within himself in 
volume as he finds them, without regret or egotism. For instance, 
instCcid of being depressed by a lack of strength, he will compiire 
himself with an infant and note that the inability to hold up its back 
in no way interferes with its joyfulness ; or, if he is proud of his 
strength, he will consider that the now’ strongest man w’ould feel 
himself a weakling if a race should develop who could veritably pull 
down pillars like the symboliail Samson. Nor will his faults or his 
virtues distress or elate him ; he will find that it is just as egotistical 
to talk of the one «'us the other, for the relativity of both makes them 
equally doubtful and non-interesting to others. Hut to make oneself 
well balanced and wholesome ;is a natural product is in accord with 
law’ and ordei* ; the man who accomplishes this is sure to be a joyful 
factor in the universe, a pleasure, a beiuiit and an example to his 
feilow^men. Free from self-conceit because he has merely adjusted 
himself to natural law, he will go onward with that law’, slowly or 
quickly as he wills, striving always to show^ forth the harmony of the 
part in the harmony of the whole. 

True, the difference between theory and practice w’ill f;ice him 
persistently and demand an explanation, and in trying to link the 
poetical theory to the obstinate reality, he w’ill undergo many w’cary 
tugs of heart and brain and muscle. Hut the answer is as simple as 
the question, for if one could reverse his j^ower of vision and 
see upon the mental plane he w’ould see the poetical theory as the 
reality advancing tow’ards the physical plane and the obstinate reality 
of this low’er plane slow^ly retreating iK-fore it. The difference 
between theory and practice, l)etween thought and action, is to be 
found in the emotions, on the iistnd plane ; it is the middle factor 
that is the delinquent. When the thought that represents the theory 
has been elearly defined, unless the corresponding emotion is adapted 
to it the appropriate action will not ensue. The association of thought 
and emotion is constantly incongruous, and consequently action does 
not resemble theory. A striking cxiunple of this is the way in which 
some of tlie devotees of our modern churches will think of God as 
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personified peace and will then proceed to disturb the peace of his 
house by shouting crude words set to rollicking musiCi as for instance 
in the Gospel Hymn, “ Pull for the shore, sailor.” Oiu* methods in 
the details of our lives are very much the same, wc think of righteous 
plans of procedure, and neglect to tniin emotion before attempting 
action. It is evident that there are three factors to be considered, and 
the missing word between theory and practice must be supplied before 
the psychology of the case will be apparent. Theory, inclination and 
practice is a clarifying combination ; will would be a more euphoni- 
ous word in combination with the other two, but its meaning is less 
genemlly understood. 

As said before, if (^nc could see upon the mental plane, he would 
see the theory as the reality, for the mental plane is the plane of 
xealities ; thought is the creative power, and here causes are set in 
motion that work out as effects upon the physical plane. The de- 
velopment of the theory will natunilly depend upon its harmony with 
law and its adaptability to existing condi lions, for if conditions are 
adverse, the neutralizing force of these will be too gi'CJit for immediate 
success, but in character-building, persistency along a certain line of 
thought gradually evolves a force that brings a corresponding normal 
condition into manifestation. Old habits cannot be looked upon as a 
demonstration of a new theory ; thc'se will slowly retreat as new 
habits form after the mental model modified by the proper emotion. 

Naturally the process of gaining cquilibriuiu will require time 
and patience, but there is no more reason why one should not take 
just as much interest in developing expertness along lines of charac- 
ter as along lines of mechanical skill, and this without any more senti- 
mental intent than one- might impute to a tree that grows up strong, 
flourishing and well-proportioned. The harmony in nature and the 
harmony in man are identical iq principle : the difference is only in 
degree of c{)nsciousness. VVhen^ one has learned to rise above detail 
in the human kingdom, he conus into an appreciation of the Over- 
soul there and realizes that there is peace per\*ading and overlying 
the petty strife, vexation and anguish. We only find the peace of 
nature by overlooking her lesser incidents and by blending conscious- 
ness with her predoininating influence. One might very soon upset 
his estimate of a harmonious day by watching a battle of ants in the 
grass or the ravaging of birds and beasts in the woods. If he under- 
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stood the voices of the whirring, chirping things that bletid in the 
general hannony, he might be distressed by their utterances, might 
find that they were voicing strife instead of peace ; it is only when he 
regards the whole, takes a brosid, genenil view and subjugates detail, 
that he recognizes the super-existing harmony. And it is by the same 
method that one finds peace among men, by looking above the 
individual discord and sensing the unity of the whole. 

When one consider the larger scheme of life, the many lives, 
the re-incarnations, the VTirioiis forms of the one individual that 
are stning along the thread of continuing consciousness, he sees 
that there will be time and opportunity for the success of all ap- 
parently frustrated efforts. The material side of things will re-com- 
bine again and ag.iin, bringing into effect the causes set going by in- 
tellect ; what form is deprived of to-day, it will gain to-morrow in 
the gi'eat scries of earthly images that represent evolving intelligence. 
Will is the ffishioncr of these forms, and whether they be symmetri- 
cal or misshapen depends upon whether that will has been influen- 
ced by good or evil, by union or non-union with the Abiding I^iw, 
The crooked forms that deface the thread to-day tell their own story 
of yesterday's misdoing ; the noble impulses strengthening themselves 
within these cramping forms will produce to-morrow’s beauty. The 
ugly and the beautiful come and go, but the great thread circles on, 
more vibnuit for the experiences that have played upon it through 
the rarious receptacles of fonn. 

If one stops in the midst of regrets and present desires to realize 
how perfectly free he is to select for the future what he will from the 
treasure-house of Nature, if he weighs well the qualities that will ac- 
company the objects that he chooses, if he considei's the responsibili- 
ties that will rest upon him in regard to these objects, he will not only 
hesitate as to a definite choice, but he will lx;gin to see that he does 
not retilly know what he wants and then he will settle back into place 
and go earnestly to work where he is. And the surest way to test the 
truth of this is by the acquimment of objects, for the heart-hunger 
does not cejise as one after another is gained and held ; the longing is 
still there, the reaching out still continues. And if the soul questions 
why, the answer comes that this is the incentive to evolution. Just 
as one mounts a ladder by grasping rung above rung, so conscious- 
ness expands by seeking object after object. Desire, gathering to 
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itself one thing after another, life after life, rises gradually from grosser 
to subtler forms, but never ceases, for if it ceased, evolution would be 
at an end, the final object be attained, and of that who shall testify ? 

It is the realization of absolute freedom that puts an end to the 
petty longings, the grosser cravings, for when one is convinced that 
he may have, he begins to doubt the value of that which he desires. 
When he grasps the fact that he is to-day in every respect the result of 
his past willings, that he will be again and again, life after life, the 
expression of his own desires, his mind stretches over the long pro- 
cess as of one already master of it all, and he wearies of indefinite 
grasping. Then it is that he secs the wisdom of shortening the process 
by fashioning himself with exactitude by seeking out the law of 
universal rhythm and making himself a part of it. This then becomes 
the desire that points his evolution, that condenses space and time 
and leiids him gradually into a knowledge of other dimensions, and 
into that expansion of consciousness that realizes the Eternal Now. 

Annie C. McQueen. 


MYSTICISM AND SCIENCE. 

J UST at the lii*st glance one fails to see much connection Ixjtween 
these two subjects, and is forced to the conclusion that it is not 
the connection between them that has ti^ be considered, but the dif- 
ference. But further thought shows that there is a connection, and 
quite a fundamental connection, and having made such a statement 
it follows that on the writer lies the necessity of giving a demonstra- 
tion of the truth of it. It ret|uires corrobonition. 

According to Webster's Dictionary, Mysticism is derived from a 
word meiining veiled or secret ; and it is described as follows : In 
Ecclesiastical History—** The doctrine of the Mystics, who profess- 
ed a pure, sublime, and wholly disinterested devotion, and maintain- 
ed that they had direct intercourse with the divine Spirit, and acquir- 
ed a knowledge of God and of spiritual things unattainable by the 
natural intellect, and such as cannot be analysed or explained." 

In Philosophy— ** The doctrine that the ultimate elements or 
5 
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principles of knowledge or belief are gained by .'ll! act or process akin 
to feeling or faith/' 

These statements formulate the difference that exists between 
Mysticism and Science, which latter is defined :is follows : “ From 
Scire ^io know. (1) Accumulated and established knowledge, which 
h;is been systematised and foniiulated with reference to the discovery 
of general truths or the operation of genei*al law -." (2) “ Especially 
such knowledge when it relates to llic physical world and its pheno- 
mena." That is why at the fii*st glance one fails to see much connec- 
tion between Mysticism and Science. But we can take the defini- 
tions further. Science is * * ^ " says Sir Wm. Hamilton, “ a com- 
plement of cognitions, having, in point of form, the character of 
logical Infection, and in ix)int of matter, the character of reiil truth." 
That sfcitement formulates the connection between mysticism and 
science ; and it may lx; strengthened by another extract from the 
dictionaiy : " Any branch or de[)artment of systematised knowledge 
considered as a distinct field of investigation or object of study ; as 
the science of astronomy, of chemistiy, or of mind. Science is 
applied or pure. Applied science is a knowledge of facts, events, or 
phenomena, as explained, accounted for, or produced, by inccins pf 
powers, causes, or laws. Pure science is the knowledge of these 
powers, causes, or laws, considered ajxirt, or as pure from all appli- 
cations. Exact science is knowledge so systematised that prediction 
and verification, by measurement, experiment, obsei valion, etc., are 
possible. The mathematical and physical sciences are called the exact 
sciences." 

Let us quote further concerning the scientific methods of In- 
duction and Deduction. “ In induction we observe a sufficient 
number of individual facts, and, on the ground of analogy, extend 
what is true of them to others of the same class, thus arriving at general 
principles or laws. This is the kind (J reasoning in physical 
science." 

" in deduction we begin with a general truth, which is iilready 
proven or assumed (provisionally) and seek to connect it with some 
particular aise by means of a middle term, or class of objects, known 
to be equally connected with both. Thus we bring down the general 
into the particular, affirming of the latter the distinctive qualities 
of the former. This is the syllogistic method," 
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** By induction Fninklin established the identity of lightning and 
electricity ; by deduction he inferred that buildings might be protected 
by lightning-rods." 

Let us now by following these means and methods endeavour 
to demonstrate the connection between mysticism and science. 

Mysticism we found dealt with ** direct intercourse witli the 
divine spirit," a knowledge of spiritual things unattainable by tlie 
natural intellect." And we find Dean Swift writing as follows : “ If 
God should please to reveiil unto us this great mystery of the Trinity, 
or some othei* m)T5leries in our holy religion, we should not be able 
to understand them, unless he would bestow on us some new facul- 
ties of the mind." 

We therefore lind that in an investigation of Mysticism we will 
have to deal with mind, mental stales and conditions; with the 
science of mind, to-day called Psychology. And with what result? 
With the result that an immense quantity of evidence has been collec- 
ted, beginning say with Mrs. Crowes*^ Night side of Nature," taking in 
the proceedings of the Psychical Research Society, the hypnotic ex- 
periments at Salpotriorc, the Spiritist demonstrations of Messrs. 
Lodge, Crookes, Russell Wallace, Camille Flainmarion and others, to say 
nothing of the numberless spiritist circles scattered over the globe, the 
work of Christian and Mental Scientists, Faith Healers and Metaphy- 
sicians and last but not le.ist the investigations of the trained Occult- 
ists of the Thcosophical Society, which, on the biusis of induction 
demonstrate that such new (in the s^misc of being to-day subject to 
scientific investigation) faculties of the mind have come into existence, 
and that it is possible by the exercise of such faculties to come to 
'' a knowledge of spiritual things not attainable by the natural intel- 
lect." Thus we demonstrate that Mysticism may be used to denote 
that extended faculty of the mind .by means of which ** a knowledge 
of facts, events or phenomena, may be explained, accounted for, 
or produced, by means ()f powers causes, or laws ; " thus making 
of Mysticism “applied science," though not deiUing with “the 
physical world and its phenomena,” which argues a great step 
forward in the evolution of the race. It may even lie possible to 
make of it an exact science, when in due couree it becomes “ So system- 
atised that prediction and verification, by measurement, experiment, 
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observation, &c., is possible;" not necessarily physical measurement 
&c.— the whole thing is on a higher plane. 

But there arc phases of mysticism. We know that there is a 
difference between the untrained mystic and the one who is trained ; 
therefore we find that the trained mystic is to-day chilled an Occultist ; 
and it is to Occultism we must look if we would find the science 
of mysticism, it is the Occultist who can give that observation and 
experiment that is necessary to put mysticism upon a scientific basis, 
and show that some aspect can be “ analysed and explained.” And 
if we take agiiin the mystical position as being proven by induction, 
we may by deduction Jissert that the mystic then should be able to * 
show forth his connection with God and with spiritual things by vari- 
ous acts of power above that possessed by the ordinaiy man, and we 
shall find that it is in Occultism that we may get the middle position 
or fact by which such power is demonstrated ; thus bringing the 
general down into the particular. 

Thus we find the nexus or connecting link between mysticism 
and science in Occultism, as in it we find the requirements staled by 
Sir Wm. Hamilton, “ a complement of cognitions, having, in point 
of form, the character (jf logical perfection, and in point of matter, the 
character of real truth.” Some may be inclined to disj>ute this con- 
clusion ; in which case we say with La Place in his ” Essay on 
probabilities ” that ** any case, however apparently incredible, if it be a 
recurrent case, is as much entitled to a fair v; dilation, as if it had been 
more probable beforehand.” The Occultist can, and d(ies, lay bc- 
.fore us numberless recurrent cases, and by his investigations into the 
realm of Psycholog}^ is scientifiadly demonstrating the truth of the 
mysticism and science of Theosophy. 

Many illustrations in support of the argument might be brought 
fonvard, and may be found in Theosophical and other literature. 

N.S. 
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WHAT HUMANITY NEEDS. 

[Coiicliulcdfivmp. 2yi.] 

W HEN the uninterrupted career of a human faculty receives a 
rude and unforeseen shock, the result of causes set in 
motion in the past, perhaps unconsciously, it is very difficult to revive it 
in its pristine splendour for generations to conic. Nature suffers no 
less tlian Humanity by such sudden stoppages in her evolutionaiy 
work and a fresh shirt is tedious and disheartening. True is it that 
in this age the intellect of man has soared very high, and that he has 
sufficient ground to boast of his rare researches in hitherto unexplored 
regions of Nature, but it is also no less true that there are dark shad- 
ows which mar the brilliance of man's achievements. Separative as 
intellect is, by its very constitution, it sadly stands, in our time, in 
need of unity which is the end and aim of man’s life on earth ; and 
the gulf which yawns between wealth and peniuy, between the learn- 
ed and ignorant, shows no sign of being bridged by the wondrous 
feats of the mind. Wc fling our caps high in the air when we hear 
of the wireless telegraphy of Signor Marconi, or the unheard-of 
powers of radium, whicli promise to revolutionize science, and should 
we go on at the present speed, who kno\is but that something 
will out-radium radium ; but in honest conscience, we venture to ask, 
do we bring food nearer Ihc mouths of our stamng millions, do we 
pour more of mercy on the deserving poor, do we hear less of strikes 
and dissatisfaction, of huge conspiracies and well-managed schemes 
of destruction by bomb and dynamite? Let us ask ourselves how 
many crowned heads and presidents have fallen victims to tlic hand 
of the assassin within the last quiirter-centiu y. Why must there be 
such volcanic outbursts of ill-will to mar the seeming grandeur of our 
civilization ? Conscious we are that, under this darkness, there are 
some bright rays of hoi^, which are, alas ! too feeble to make way 
through the tliick cloud of evil which envelopes them. The modern 
civilization of the West has a preponderance of darkness over 
light, and it is to reveree their resiKJctive proportions that the efforts 
of all lovers of Humanity must be directed, before Nature takes 
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drastic measures to do aw^y with that which is unsightly ; for no evil 
(the negative pole of evolution) can be allowed to remain long by the 
side of the eternal good. There will be no dissentient voice in ad- 
mitting that the present high order of intellect should be maintained 
at any sacrifice, and there is an ever-increasing opinion that the glim- 
mer of hope which comes to us from a few explorers of the invisible 
must be made to shine with greater lustre; but before realizing these con- 
ditions we must learn to honour the great Law of Kighteousness which 
teaches us that the good of the one is the good of all, and the evil of 
the one is the evil of all. I-et us venerate the Divine Life in each, 
never allowing oui*selves to forget that it is a mighty privilege to be a 
human being, and still more mighty, to be an alleviator of tlie suffer- 
ings of human beings. 

To continue progress in the subtle realms of the mind, 
we should take wjirning from the history of the p:ist. Had the 
Chaldean, Babylonian, I'ersian, Grecian :md Komaii intellect been 
allow-ed to run a smooth career without interruption, the mind of 
man would have still gnmder glories to hold up before us than it does 
now, and more invigorating aid would have been given to the present 
as well as the future welfare of the Aryan Race. J3ut the lowering 
mind of man will not forever be perniilled to ignore the spiritual aspi- 
rations of the heart. It must be taught to look for something higher 
than itself, which makes its very existence a possibility ; it must 1^ 
extricated from the quagmire of presumption, conceit and defiance into 
which it fell in former times, when it tried to assume the guidance of 
mankind without the safety-valve of the Divine Spirit. ** Be humble, 
if thou wouldst attain to Wisdom. Be humbler still,when Wisdom thou 
hast mastered.” Let the West turn its energies towards something 
higher even than the mind, if she be really solicitous to hand over her 
intellectual gr;indeiir to the succce^Iing race untarnished and unim- 
paired. Civilizations may come and go, mankind may appear and 
disappear, empires may rise and hill, but there is the One, the Ancient 
of Days, the Rock of Ages, that has always Ix'cn the same, that has 
stood, st^ids, and shall stand for ever, for whom time cannot sound 
the knell. They who seek refuge in that Immutable know what 
evolution is, what mind is, and what the Univ'crse is. 

After what has hitherto been done by the mind of man in 
the West, we hear the question reiterated ad nauseam 
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next ? " We answer with the sincerest of hearts, " The 
next is Theosophy,” the one and the only one sheet-anchor 
of our hopes, our aspirations, the one available and rational 
solution of the problem of Life, our guide, our asylum, the only 
set-off against the impending enormities of a godless material- 
ism, and the worship of the golden calf — which have threatened 
all the noblest and best aspirations of our nature, and which will 
drive out (if further allowed to t;ikcevci7lhingin their own hands), or 
sweep a\ray what little of good is yet left to us. We want to link 
the best productions of our age with those that are to succeed, that 
Humanity may rise in an ever-ascending scale without interruption, 
for when the monads that are now highly developed have disappeared 
from the globe, the trend of thought must Ixi so directed that it will 
induce their like, and even better, to take their place, in lieu of 
those who are unable to take up the thread of their predecessor's 
work. For this purpose, nothing is more beneficial, more calculated 
to confer a lasting benefit than to supplement the Science of the West 
with the Wisdom of the Exst, the head-learning of the former with 
the heart-yearning of the latter, the knowledge of the one with the devo- 
tion of the otlier. Never, perhaps, in the former annals of our earth 
have the East and West come so closely in contact with each other as 
they have in oiir own day, the influence of the one over the other 
lx;ing so marked and prodiichve of far-reaching results. Now i^ 
the time to profit by the occasion, to make the most of our golden 
opportunity. 

During the last generation, the one great agency of making the 
E.Tst more and more aecessihle to the West, to hold out to the public 
her deep-seated luspiralions, lier highest ideals, and her indefatigable 
researches in the unseen realm, to exhibit her venerable scriptures 
as worthy of study and esteem, has been the Theosophicai 
Society. The Ihinkiiig portion of mankind has come to know that 
not Christianity alone has had the bulk of God’s favour and good-will, 
but there arc other faiths equally good and adorable which have done 
the same laudable sen-icc to their votaries in their days, as this does in 
our own— on siccount of its being the religion of those who hold the 
sovereignty ot the world. Through the s:une agency will dawn a brighter 
day, which is destined to dispel the darkness which broods over 
botli hemispheres ; for when the tone of the West becomes more 
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enlightened and elevated in matters spiritual, things will wear a more 
cheerful aspect in all strata of society than they do now. There will 
come a mighty change in the Western mind with the sure and 
unfailing knowledge of healing many woes and alleviating the troubles 
which afflict Humanity from age to age. With the conviction that 
the sufferings and enjoyments a man experiences in his earthly career 
are the har\'ests of seeds sown by himself, there will be an endeavour 
to ameliorate the moral Jispect of life, and when one is thoroughly 
grounded in the doctrine that the Maker of the Universe is an 
embodiment of Justice, and that man himself and none else is the 
creator of his own fortune and misfortune, by his own thoughts, words 
and deeds ; when, in short, the resjxjnsibility of his present sihiation is 
placed upon his own shoiildei-s, how great an incentive will 
spring up in him for self-improvement and self-correction. 

The one-life theoi7 has not only stunted the vast vista of the 
potentialities and powers of man, but has done much to impair 
the majestic dignity of God who in His compassion and love, 
infinite and unbounded, wills well by each and every form (and 
where is the form which docs not bear His holy essence within 
itself ?) not to speak of the many compliaitions it gives rise to 
in the riddle of life. The claw and the tooth lue not the sol- 
vents of life, but virtue and wisdom are the two wheels on which 
the Christ entombed in tlie flesh ever pi ocecds onwards to His goal 
to the peaceful bosom of His infinite Father. Spread the two 
axiomatic truths of Theosophy — Karma and Rc-incarnation — mutually 
dependent on each other, as widely as possible amongst the masses, 
show them the mechanism and chemistiy of these two, but above all, 
prove to them the Righteousness of the Father of all, that every inch 
of His cosmos is a mirror of Law and Love, and within a few years 
our slums will be abodes of content and happiness, drunkenness and 
immorality will be things of the p;ist, while order and self-respect will 
take the place of scurrility and distrust. Millions sire annually spent 
for building churches of stone and mortar ; why not divert a fraction 
thereof to build divinity into the minds of children with the spiritual 
materials of God’s Justice and Mercy. Where is the man who bums 
his finger without contacting fire ? Where is the murderer who does 
not murder his higher self ? In your lalx>ratorics you move heaven 
and earth to trace every effect to its cause ; why not follow the same 
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unerring guide in the moral government of the manifested world ? 
You maintain tribunals of justice at heavy cost to punish your 
criminals ; where is the irrationality of thinking that there is a 
Supreme Judge who awards to each man his just deserts ? 

Should the present civilization leave a permanent impress of its 
influence, the remarkable mental efforis of Ihe West, we repeat, must 
be harmonized by the precious spiritual knowledge of the East. 
Evolution cannot proceed with matter alone, nor can it do so with 
spirit unaided by matter ; it is neither pure spirit nor pure matter but 
Spirit^mattcr wdiich is rccpiircd. Thus we see the indispensability 
of the one for the existence of the other, so that wherever the one is, tlie 
other must, in the very nature of things, be. It is the Life divine 
that lends its enchanlment to the form ; it is the form that teaches 
us of the Life. Let us analyze forms and sec the very esse 
which makes their manifestation possible : let us synthesize 
the Life as pervasive in ever\'thing that appears but to dis- 
appear. The West worships form at the sacrilicc of Life, and the East 
reverses the situation. Let them not examine the Holy Truth by 
halves : let them behold the obverse and reverse of the Divine shield 
and Humanity will gain immensely in its onward march ; its steps 
will be accelerated, and the goal of the journey will loom within easy 
rCcLcli. When the seen is observed ;is the reflex of the unseen, and when 
the unseen is considered as the aim and gtxil of tlie seen, when 
the visible and invisible arc assigned their proper places in a universe 
where these two are indissolubly intermixed, there arc gi*eater chances 
of man's rise in mind .ind spirit than in the one-sided and therefore 
imperfect vision which revels in one and discards the other. 

A heavy task has TIu.'osophy set before itself ; it is the teacher, 
guide, philosopher and friend of man ; its mission is world-wide. The 
study of the various societies that .have existed during the last century 
has proved to us that none of them had the merit of stimulating the 
activity of the higher Self in man by the suppression of his 
lower : Theosopliy alone has the divine art of sublimating the latter 
into the former. Man’s real growth is always from within : whatever 
permanent effect \vc are anxiejus to leave behind us must be brought 
about by a harmonious working of our heart and head. Had Theos- 
ophy not come tti the rescue of the world, had it not sown broadcast 
the soul-saving doctrines of universal brotherhood, righteousness and 
6 
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justice as the props of human life, the all-sweeping matei^ism of the 
West must have done its worst, by this time, extinguishing the sea et 
and sacred hopes of man who might have been turned into a 
mere bundle of automatic atoms, to breathe, to cat, to sleep, to die 
and be heard of no more. The Epiaires and Charvaicis of old have 
not done more to retard the progiess of Evolution than modern 
materialism with its keen and combative intellect— to talk man out of 
his divinity. But everything has, except the Holy Spirit, a beginning 
and an end, and so materialism has had its days of vigor, and will 
have its old age and decay in course of time. 

Should the flame of Theosophy burn on as brightly as it has 
during the last thiiiy veal's, should the successors of its present votaries 
be as loyal to their cause, and prove to the world by their precept and 
practice what a blessing this gospel of regeneration has to give to 
man, there will be bright anticipations of our civilization being 
endowed with a longer life and a healthier tone than it promised to 
have heretofore with its spirit-bereft intellect. The gravity of the 
task is heavier for Theosophists than for western scientists ; it is the 
way in which our future missionaries will lead their lives of sacrifice, 
altruism and earnest endeavour, now so prominent ; tlie way in which 
they will handle the grc:it truths entrusted to them, on which the 
future of Humanity will mainly depend. Should the western mind, 
so slow of conviction and prone by its inductive method of 
reasoning to build upon the visible aspect of evolution, come across, in 
its researches, some proofs of the teachings of Theosophy, the world's 
gain would be simply immense. Rest assured that when the West 
veers around to Theosophy, when it throws its sympathies and zeal 
into the Holy cause of the Guardians of Humanity, it will confer a 
lasting benefit on the Aryan Race, in the appreciation of Truth and 
in the vast pi^ssibilities and expansion of man's immortal Spirit. We 
have already seen the yeoman's service the mind of the West has done 
to Theosophy by its power of orgjiiiization and inexhaustible energy 
coupled with an iron will to accomplish its purpose, and there is 
no doubt that it will do wonders when its interest therein is uninter- 
rupted. 

No man is able to estimate the grandeur latent in Theosophy; 
call it to your aid at any moment and it is ever ready with its unfail- 
ing succour. In spheres, physical and metaphysical ; in the analysis 
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of mind and feeling, tracing both to their fountain head ; in the 
scrutiny of the force that moves the mighty universe, according to 
fixed and immutable h\vs ; in reading the past, present and futui'e 
destiny of man, how he will rise and how adopt means by which he 
can do so ; in the zealous enquiry into the causes by which sufferings 
and miseries have come into existence ; in the investigations of the 
unity common to the religions of the world ; and last not least, in 
probing the heart, the treasure-house of man's immortality, Theosophy 
has wonderful sccrcls to impart ; no man can go to its perennial 
springs to slake his thirst for kiu^wleclge and complain that he came 
back thirsty as before. When the cooperation of the West is secured 
to Theosophy, the day of its true glory will dawn ; then will begin 
the much-looked-for millennium for Humanity, and a potent means 
of warding oil the miseries of ignonint millions will have been found. 
Just as the trees that are meant by Nature to endure take a longer 
time to mature than tlie grass which fades as soon as it grows ; the 
oak of Theosophy after weathering many a storm of hostile criticisms 
will stand nobler and belter for having lived through them. Truth 
exists for all, though there be but few who have the intuition to 
recognize its merits in the beginning. Its votaries may be counted 
on one’s fingers, but these have in them the power of a host. There 
never will be a time when Truth can not be found by him who 
earnestly seeks. 


Seeker, 
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[Continued front p, 301,] 

D OUBT: No one can reject the conception that this world or 
the universe truly exists, because it is a well-grounded one. 
The answer follow's : 

22. The conception that this universe exists in the one In- 
finite is not a w'ell-groundccl one [it being a misconception]. The 
Physical universe (made up of differentiated elements) created by 
Brahmft, and the subtile universe (made up of undifferentiated ele- 
ments) created by Brahman have not been so created as to exist for 
all eternity. Therefore in the state wdiich transcends Moksha, whci'e 
is heterogeneity in the (homogeneous) One that is immutable, form- 
less and devoid of difference ? 

Doubt: Even if it be so in the case of Xishpratiyogika (or 
Nirgundtita) Brahman, it may not be so in the case of the Saprati- 
yogika (or Nifguna) Brahman ; or in other words it is here doubled 
that the world may exist in the Kirgiina Brahman. The next two 
verses clear the doubt. 

23, 24. How can there be heterogeneity in that Chidatman 
called Sapraiiyogika Brahman that is the highest * TaUva, second- 
less and devoid of differences ; that is full like the ocean at the end 
of a Kalpa ; that is decayless ; where such differences as the seer, 
seen and sight do not exist and wherein merges, like diu kness in light, 
the universe having its origin in the false perception or wherein 
merges the very false perception itself. It should^be understood that 
in this highest Tattva, there is no sAjatiya-bheda (or the difference in 
the species such as betw’ecn the cow and the sheep), no Vij&ttya-bheda 
(or the difference in the genus such as bctw'cen a metal and a plant), 
although there is Svagata-bheda (or the difference in the constituents 
such as between the stem, the branches, the flowers and the fruits of 
a tree). 

The next verse illustrates, by the example of dreamless slcq), 
that, in the secondless Braluuan, there is no difference. 

* The Nithpraiiyogiht which is above S«^atiyogika is said to be TaUvaHta* 
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25. Just as no difference whatever is seen by any one in deep 
sleep which is bliss only, even so how can heterogeneity or the world 
of difference exist in the Supreme One that is homogeneous. 

Doubt : What is the cause of this heterogeneous Universe and 
wherein can that cause be merged, ue., how can it be neutralised. 
The answer follows 

26. The cause of heterogeneity is Chitia and when that is 
neutralised there will remain nothing. Chiiia is nevcT neutralised in 
dreamless sleep, but only its modifications arc dormant. This fact is 
unfavourable to the Sushupta-Brahma-Vadin (or one who holds that 
Brlbman is that wherein the jiva merges during dreamless sleep). 
It should be understood that the illustration (of Jiva in dreamless sleep) 
does not hold good, for the atlditional reason that the practice of that 
Samddhi is enjoined whereby Cliilta is merged in the Varamdimnn 
who is of the form of Pratyagalman (the SELF in the fourth stcite of 
consciousness). 

Doubt ; Then, after fully knowing (or directly cognising) the 
Paramdtmau^ will the aspirant be attached to the pleasures of the 
senses ? The answer follows : — 

27. After having fully realised that the Paniwdiman that is 
undiwded Bliss is His own SELF, he would always be tasting the 
essence of that Bliss in his own self both inwardly and outwardly. 

The next two verses teach that of the four— Dispassion, knowledge, 
non-attachment and peace— the previous ones become useless if, by 
their aid, the succeeding ones are not accomplished by the aspirant. 

28. 29. The fruit of dispassion is knowledge, the fruit of knowl- 
edge is renunciation and the finit of renunciation is that PEACE 
which results from the enjoyment of SELF-Bliss. Of these, if each 
succeeding one istiot accomplished, then each previous one becomes 
fruitless. The detachment from tiie senses or the cessation of emotions 
is the highest contentment, and*this Bliss is said to be l^cyond com- 
parison. 

Now the meaning of the great text ** That thou art " is taught 
by the next three verses. 

30-32. The word "That" stands for the Supreme Pimisha 
that is Ntrgufta, that is Truth, Knowledge and Eternity and that is 
indirectly denoted by the Lord who is Saguua, who is limited 
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by Mdyd, who is the source of the universe, who is possessed 
of Omniscience and other qualities and who is veiled by invisibility 
not entirely free from impurity). 

The word thou stands for Praiyagdtman that is known 
as Kutasiha Turiya Chaitanya (the divine self or the Light of lights 
within us, realisable only in the fourth state of consciousness), that is 
part of Nir^una Brahman, that shines forih in the notion conveyed 
by '' I ” and its sound, and that is of the form of tl)at knowledge which 
is quite distinct from the ordinary knowledge derived by the aid of 
the internal organs. The Parabrahman is here aimed at after dis- 
carding Mdyd which limits the supreme Lord of the Universe and 
after discarding Aritlyd which limits Jlvtu In other words : On 
rejecting Avidya and Mdyd, tlic respective limitations of Jmt and 
ISvara (directly denoted by the words '' inou and that ”), the aspirant 
realisesthe unity of Pnitya^diman and Panimillman (indirectly denoted 
by the said words thou and that '"). 

The next three verses descrilx* the nature of the four mejins— 
Sfravana, Mamina, Nididhydsamt and Sainddlii, 

33-35. Thinking thus over the meanings of the Vdkyas (or the 
texts like “ that thou AKT and the rest) constitutes S*Kirifna or hear- 
ing, Clearly understanding those meanings tlirough logical reasoning 
is tnanana or contemplation. Holding the Chittu mticX free from other 
thoughts after it has been well established, beyond all doubt, in such 
meanings based on S'nwana and mamuia is what is called Nididhyd- 
sura or meditation. Tliat stale of Chiita in which it gradually cognises 
nothing else but that which is meditated upon, viz,, the Niri^uiia 
Brahman, after discarding the meditator and the meditation, and then 
remains without any wavering, like the flame of a lamp kept in a place 
undisturbed by the wind, is alone said to be Samddin or concentrated 
meditation. * 

Doubt : If so, where were tfic moclilications of Chitta at the 
time of Samddin f The next verse gives the answer. 

36. Even at the time of that Samddhi wherein the identity of 
SELF and Brahman is accomplished, the modifications of Chitta re^ 
main latent— known only to the self but not to others. That they 
spring out from that latent condition can be inferred from the fact 
that one who comes out of Samddhi recollects his previous thoughts. 
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Doubt: Then, what is the use of Satfiddhif The answer 
follows : 

.37. By this Savtdcllii are destroyed crores and crores of Karmas 
(excluding Prdrahdha) generated by Jlvas in this sanisdra which is 
said to be l^innin^less (because no one knows when it began) and 
by the same samidhi is pure Dhanna (or Akhamldkdra vriiii) cor- 
respondingly increased. 

Then follows the answer to the question — how do the great 
yogins describe this samddhi ? 

38. The great yogins say that just as the clouds pour down 
immense quantities of rain, even so does .sni/rA//// pour down ambrosial 
niin of Brahma Dhanna (meaning Akhandakarn Vritii). 

The description of the results of samadhi is continued in the next 
two verses : 

3D, -10. When, by (constant practice of) this samddhi, all the 
impure Vasanas are fully destroyed, and when thereby the tree of 
virtuous and vicious karmas is uprooted, then the malmdkyas or the 
great texts (wliich he had previously understood in theory only) gene- 
rate in him that knowledge which is free from the impediments of 
doubt and misconception, and wliich , is based on direct cognition 
similar to the dmalaka fruit j'^laced in the palm of the hand. 

Now the ultimate use of ‘ ilispassion,' * discrimination' and ^Vparait 
are taught below : 

41. When imja cssions regai ding objects worthy of being en- 
joyed no Uinger arise in the mind, then is the limit of dispassion 
reached. When egotism no longer arises, then is discrimination said 
to have almost reached its end. When latent Vrittis do not rise, then 
Uparati (giving up of obligatory duties in the manner ordained) is 
said to have reachg^l its end. 

The marks of one who has attained Kosmic consciousness (/.«?., 
of one who has become Brahma Vidiuirislitha) are now stated : 

42. The ascetic who always enjoys Bliss, who has merged his 
SELF in Brahman and wlio is devoid of modifications and actions, is 
c'lllcd a S/hi/a Praj/ta or one wlio is established in spiritual wisdom* 

The marks of a jivanmukta arc then slated below : 

43. 44. When the Undivided Brahman possessing the 

privative attributes of Sal, Chit and Anauda, and the KAtastha 
Nirgtma self arc scrutinised, U\, when their union is realised by 
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means of Sautddhi, there dawns that Vritti which is uniform in its 
nature and free from doubts and which is Chit (Absolute Kosmic 
consciousness) alone. This Vritti is called Prajna (wisdom or super- 
consciousness). He who always possesses such Prajna is called a 
Jivcinmukta. 

Other distinguishing marks of a Jivanmukta are given in the next 
three verees : 

45-47. He is called a Jivanmukta who has neither the thought 
of “I” in the body and the senses, nor the thought of "this” in 
other objects such as pot, cloth, etc. ; who, on account of his undi- 
vided Prajna or Kosmic Consciousness, does not know any difference 
between Pralyagatnuin and Bi-ahimn as well as between Brahman 
and the Universe ; and whose attitude is the same even when he is 
honored by the good or troubled by the vicious. 

48. The Brahma-Knower will not be affected by Samsdra as 
before. Were ^le to be affected, he is not one wlio has realised the 
Bnihmic state, but only a person (devoid of introspection) with his 
mind fixed on the phenomenal world. 

The next verse answers the (lucntion How long will Prnrabdha 
delay the attainment of Vidchamukti by a Jivanmukta ? 

49. Prdruhdha is said to operate as long as the enjoyment 
of pleasures, pains, etc., continues. (This means that he alone is 
a Videhanmkta wlio is devoid of pleasures, pains, etc., even though 
his body may continue to exist). The fruit or the effect is always 
preceded by Karma, and there will be no fruit or effect anywhere 
without the corresponding Karma preceding it. 

The question is then asked : — How and by what is the past 
Karma, called Sanchihij neuli-alized ? The answer follows : 

50. The practical knowledge ^Ixiscd on direct cognition) of the 
text " I am Brahman,” destroys ev^ai tlic Kiunnas generated in crores 
of Kalpas, just as Karmas presented to the mind in the dreaming state 
disappar on attaining waking consciousness. 

It should lie understood that what is said in verse 35 is intended 
for the Kevala-yo^in who is entitled to ifradital Vididia libcmtioii ; and 
what is said here is intended for the iHinkhya-yo^hi who is entitled to 
immediate Videha liberation. 

From the example of " the Karmas present in the dreaming 
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consciousness/' it is plain that Sanchita Karmas are destroyed only by 
working them out. 

The Prdrabdha and Sanchita Karmas are disposed of as stated 
above. Now what about the Agdmt or future Karmas ? The answer 
follows : 

51. The ascetic who has practically understood that the nature 
of his SELF is as unattached and unt^iinted as the ether, will never be 
effected by future Karmas even to the smallest extent. 

Because the knower who has attained Kosmic consciousness 
has no future birth it should be understood that he has no occa* 

* sion for generating future Karmas. 

Then arises the question : — Even though the self of a Sdnkhya- 
yogin is merged in Brahman, he will enjoy pleasures and pains 
through the other Upddhis such as the senses, the mind, the 
Prdnas and the Vrittis that are not neutralized. The answer 
follows : 

52. Just as the ether in a toddy pot is not affected by the stench 
of toddy, even so the self of the Sditkhya-yogin is not affected by 
the dhannas of the upddhh with which it is associated. 

These points arc well discussed in the " Yogasdra '' (of Appaya- 
dikshit4cli4rya), and the aspirants for libei*ation will do well to read 
and digest it. 

Now from the view-point of tlie Kcvala-ycgin^ the next two verses 
teach with examples that Prdrabdha can be neutralised only by 
working it out : 

53. 54. The Karma generated prior to the dawn of knowledge 
will not, without producing its effect, be destroyed by knowledge, as 
for example, the arrow aimed at a target. Just as an arrow shot at 
a cow under the mistaken notion that it is a tiger, will not stop half 
way, when the archer finds out the mistake and desires to recall it, but 
would instantly strike the cow^ even so is the effect of this 
Prdrabdha, 

Then it is taught that Sdnkhya-yogin has no Prdrabdha : 

55. How can Prdrabdha have any control over him who has 
himself become that Atman which is attained by the meditation “ I 
am devoid of old age and death 

The next verse proceeds to answer the question : -Then when 
will Prdrabdha control him ? 

7 
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56. Prdrabdha accrues when the Jiva identifies himself with the 
body. The thought that “ the body is self" is never liked by the 
knowei’. Therefore he will reject Prdrabdha. 

The following verses again confirm the idea that there is no 
Prdrabdha for him. 

57-59. Even to think of this body as Prdrabdha is an illusion 
due to adhydsa or siiperimposition. Will it remain after adhydsa is 
removed ? Will what is not, be born again ? Will what is not born 
die ? From non-existence, Prdrabdha cannot come into being. S'niti 
speaks of Prdrabdha in an external sense only, to satisfy those foolish 
persons who doubt thus : '' If ^iidmi can destroy all the effects of 
djMna (such as body, etc.), then whence is the existence of this 
body to such a one ? "—but not to inculcate to the wise the existence 
of the body. 

\To he conthituHU] 

G. KRiSHXAs'AsTRr {tram.) 


THE ANCIENT HINDU IDEAL OF HOSPITALITY 
AND MODERN LIFE.* 

H OSPITALITY is an ancient Aryan Vedic institution. It is 
allied AtUhi 'worship of a giiesl.’ In the Taithirtya 
Upatiisliad it is enjoined that a guest shall l>e worshipped as a god. 
AiithUddvo-hhava — "Thy guests as gods shalt thou treat." In tlie 
Kathopanishad it is declared that Isvara dwells as guest in the house 
^--<itiihirduronasai, 

(i) " As fire a IMhmana guest comes into houses. To quiet 
him men make an offering" (Kath! Sec. I., Part I., Verse 7). 

" Hopes, expectations/ communion w’ith saints, pleasant 
words, sacrifice and public charity, sons, cattle,— all are taken away 
from the fool in wliose abode a Hi-5hmana fasting rests (Kath. Sec. 
I., Vei-se 8)." 

(ii) We find sublime instructions in the Kathopanishad 
on this sentiment of hospitality. Tlie story of Nachiketas and his 

* Delivered at the Theosoplik-al Federation held at Tanjorc in April 1905, and sii^fhtly 
reyised. 
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conversation with Yama and the divine secret of death which he 
obtained, aie all loo well known to the students of the Upanishads to 
need a recital here. 

(iii) Similarly Mann says (Chap. 111., Verse 100): ''A Br4h- 
tnana who shiys unhonoured in the house, lakes away with him ail 
the spiritual merits even of a man who subsists by gleaning ears of 
com or offers oblation in five fires** 

2. Hospitality is one of the five sacrifices (Panchamalid- 
yajfia) which every Brainnana should daily perform. It is called by 
Manu, Iiralimaliiit(if (i.c,j) offering made in the Vais^ranara Agni — or 
* digestive lire of a Biilhniana guest. In thcGit^ (Chap. XV., Verse 
XIV.) S'l i Krishna says : I, lx:coming Vais'vSnara and entering into 
the bodies of living creatures and united with Prana and Apdna, 
digest the four kinds of food.” 

a. Reception and feeding of guests is a duty enjoined upon a 
Grihastha (householder). Saint Tiruvalluvar calls it “ the ornament 
that adorns a householder.” 

He who prepares food for himself alone, eats nothing but sin 
(Manu, Chap. III., Verse 118).” 

The righteous who eat the remains of the sacrifice ai’c freed 
from all sins. But the impious, who dress food for their own sakes, 
they verily cat sin” (Gila III., Wse 1.’)). 

You thus see how hospitality was held in high esteem by ancient 
sages and lawgivers. 

4. But who is a guest ? Manu says a Brahmana who stays one 
night only is a guest. Etymologically Atilhi ” means he who stays 
not for more than a “ 77////,” /.r., Xaligais — or, one who has not 
come lief ore ; but neither a Brahmana who stays in the same vill;igc, 
nor who is habitually living at other's e.\pense, nor a Kshatriya who 
comes to the house of a Brahmana, nor a Vaisya, nor a STidra, nor a 
relative, nor the teacher (Manu, Chap. 111., Verses 102, lOi), 110). 

Next to a Bi-fthmana guest, a kshatriya, Vaisya, and S'udra should 
be given food. But Manu is careful to warn us against indiscriminate 
hospitality. For he s;iys : “ Let him not honour, even by greeting, 
sectarians having no faith in the Vediis ; men who follow forbidden 
occupation ; cunning men and thie\’es, men who are like cats, rogues 
and herons” (Manu, Chap. IV. Verse ilO). 

A person who is coveteous, who puts on the appearance of 
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virtue, who is a hypocrite, who is intent upon deceiving people and 
injuring them, a detractor from the merits of all men, is known as 
one who lives like a cat” (Manii, Chap, IV., Verse 195). 

'^That Brdhmana who with downaist look, of a cruel disposition, 
is solely intent upon attaining his ends, dishonest and falsely gentle, 
is one who lives like a heron” (Manu, Chap. IV., Verse IDfi), 

Hoiv is the guest to be honoured ? 

5. “ Gi*ass, room for rest, water, a kind word, these ne\’er fail in 
the houses of good men ” (Mann, Chap. III., Verse 101). 

A guest who comes to a house must not be driven away by the 
householder. “ Even though he comes at inopportune time he must 
not go without food ” (Manu, Chap. III., Vei*se 105). 

No guest must stay in his house without being honoured according 
to his ability, with a scat, food, couch for sleep, water, roots and 
fruits. “ Even a hermit, Vduuprusthaf should honour those who come to 
his hermitage as guests with alms consisting of water, roots and fruits” 
(Manu, Chap. VI., Verse 7). 

6. In the Purftnas and Itihasas the importance of hospitality is 
insisted upon with a wealth of stories and illustrations. The above 
ideas have been adopted into Tamil litcmture and some of them have 
been expanded showing a high catholicity and a large-minded philan- 
thropy with a background of pantheistic philosophy. 

The following verse from Tirumantiram (rendered into English) 
shows in what high esteei# feeding of holy men is being held in this 
countiy : 

“ If lords of compassion eat food, it is equal to three worlds 
eating. If food be given them, it is a gift to three worlds, says Nandi.” 

ParftSaia says that after Vaiirtukrtwi, food may be given to any 
guest whatsoever without any distinction. 

Saint Tirurafllar also instructs ys to the same effect. 

“ Give food to all. Say not ii\ this man nor to that man, ‘ If no 
guest there be, wait and eat.’ Don’t indulge in acaimulation of 
wealth, O man of desire ! do not nm into the house to eat food 
alone. See yc not even a crow calling its tribe to a common meal ?" 

A king is described in “ Puranurii ” an old Tamil Poem (written 
about 1500 years ago) thus : 

^'Should this whole world— the amrita itself of /ndra’s abode— 
be available to one who eats alone, this king would not eat alone.'' 
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Verses can be multiplied without number showing how hospital- 
ity is a virtue practised by tlic people of India. 

7. These ideas have permeated the Indian races during all their 
existence. This large continent, whose people are divided from each 
other by differences of language and tribal customs; having varieties of 
climate, and though marked by different ethnical types of people, by 
men of different grades of culture, presents a uniiiuc spectacle of a 
common basis of spiritual, moral and religious ideals. The man at 
Benares thinks the same thoughts religiously, morally and spiritually 
as the man at the other end of India, namely, Rameswaram, though 
both may differ from each other in language and manners, and in 
features be as far asunder as the poles. Any one travelling through 
India will be stnick by the common ground of the mental plane, so to 
say, among the diversified nationalities and races that inhabit this land. 
In the absence of roads and other facilities of communication and in 
the absence of all means of postal communications or other facilities 
for interchange, it is a wonderful phenomenon that there are so many 
things in common among the peoples of different parts of India. 
There is a subtle under-current of nationality permeating and rami- 
fying through the peoples of this country. We owe this life-current 
of nationality to this Vedic institution of Atitlihpilja or guest-worship. 
We owe to this national sentiment the system of Dliarinn^lhis, 
satrams and resting places scattered throughout the length and 
breadth of this country and more or Icss^conccntiatcd on the main 
paths to sacred places of pilgrimage ; these have been the arteries and 
veins through whicli the life-blood of nationality has been flowing 
uninterruptedly for centuries. Two centres of spiritual and religious 
importance have been established in this ci:)iintry, namely, Bennres and 
Rameswaram, and the ever-travelling pilgrim population fed, clothed 
and maintained by the time-honoured hospitality throughout the 
length and breadth of this land have kept up the circulation of the 
common ideas of religion and philosophy and have thereby contrib- 
uted to the upholding of a common nationality. 

8. The fifty lacs of Sddhits (see the census report) who now li\^ 
upon the bounty of the country exist by reason of this national 
sentiment of hospitality. We cannot condemn the S4dhus by whole- 
sale. " In India .alone we still preserve the forms at least of the four 

stages of life. The Sanyisa or the monastic order is still 
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living though not in as pure a condition as one could wish; But the 
struggle for existence is now felt and is becoming keener and keener 
day by day undei' the materialistic civilisation of the West.” Fortu- 
nately the Government in India hits not yet begun to legislate agiiinst 
mendicancy as in England and other Western Countries. “There 
are Sddims and Sddints" The false imitiite the true and succeed more 
often. We must discriminate between them and help the true Sadhit, 
Without a paid religious agcnc 7 like the Christian missionary institu- 
tions, Hindu religions and philosophies have thriven and flourished 
well in this \’ast country in spite of the many vicissitudes of fortune 
and foreign oppression so prevalent uj) to recent times. 

9. We must therefore take care to see that the hospitable senti- 
ments are kept alive, but no doubt they are to be made to run in new 
grooves to suit modern requirements. In the present state of our 
country individualistic charity or hospitality cannot have much 
beneficent scope. In ancient times when people lived more in vil- 
lages than in towns, rather when villages were many and scattered, 
and towns were few and far betwe-en, every householder w:is bound 
to iierform and did perform the agreeable function of a host, with a 
cheerful heart. 

10. As towns became more numerous and people began to live 
less in villages than in towns, and places «)f pilgrimage and TirUias 
increased and became better known than before, iMlgriinages became 
more common than fori^tiiy ; hospitalily became mure and more 
organised; the result was, rest-houses and sutninis on the ways to sacred 
places. Individualistic hospitality has had its day. Even organised 
hospitcility in the shape of feeding .sv///(tn//.s* has also had its day. Now, 
owing to greater facilities of commimicaticai and owing to the grciiter 
case with which creature comforts am be secured for a few annas in 
hotels, eating-houses, refreshment njoms, coffee clubs and swcet-mcat 
bazaars which have sprung up in large numlxTs in all t(nvns, feeding 
in satrams and rest-houses may be gracliirilly abandoned though space 
accommodation may be continued and even enh<anced. 

11. We must therefore try to divert the wealth of our people 
from sairam chm itics towards c*stablishinent of caste orphanages, poor- 
houscs where the waifs and stniys, the maimed, the lame, the blind 
may be fed and taken aire of and am be utilised for turning out some 
Useful work. Each District or Station, should have an orphanage for 
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housing people of the Sfcimp aforesaid. The Theosophical Sodety in 
each dty can take up such a beneficent work. He who is not 
.actively kind is cruel,” says Riiskin. Other institutions such as 
Free Boarding Schools both for boys and girls, Industrial and Agri- 
cultural Institutes for vag;ibonds, and for time-expired convicts may 
he started if persistent and systematic efforts be made by us Theoso- 
phists, to collect funds therefor. These and many more of the kind 
can claim our semce and piu*se. 

12. We should not feel ashamed to beg for such charities. 
The time-honoured method of collection by means of what is called 
fist-rice, has unfortunately fallen into desuetude. This useful institution 
can be revived. We can go to villages during haiTCsting season 
and collect grains at the threshing floor in aid of such charities. 

Frmiines during marriage, and during harvest were unknown things 
in this countiy.” * Every ceremony or festivity in a family or in a 
village or a city is invariably accompanied by feeding of the poor. 
There are feedings (jf caste people. This system hits in a manner 
extinguished the nihil hi ic tendency whose bitter and foul blossom and 
fruit is the assassin of Europe and America. Murder for murder's 
sjike or for self-glorification is unknown in India. But of late in 
respectable households feeding the poor during maiTiages is Ixjcoming 
out of date and out of fashion. This is put forward as a sign of 
Social Keform in retrenchnient of marriage expenses. This is reform 
in the wrong direction. In Indi.i there is no aristocracy of wealth. 
Rich and poor meet on a looting of equality. The spiritual and 
intellectual aristocracy whose outer manifestations are the caste 
systems exist. Common and m;Lss-leeding without difference of 
* high' and ' low ' lends to solidarity of the people— at least of the castes, 
and therefore dries up envy and jc;iloiisy which cuts ' tall poppies.' 

18. There is no use of going to Madadliipatis and Zemindars, 
as both h.avc become victimised by litigations, either through their 
folly or through the cunning of scheming sycophants that are sitting 
like an incubus upon those untortunale men ; and they have now 
ceased to be living and useful factors for the amelioration of India. 
They have become anachronisms— at least in the Southern Districts 
of this Presidency. Unless they mend their ways to suit the 


• From a Tamil Folk-lore text. 
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present-day requirements, their days will be numbered. Vakils who are 
thriving under the present Government can help such charities by 
contributing or collecting a definite sum for each Vakdiatnaim they 
get. But S'radha or persistency of conviction followed by action is ex- 
pected from every one who cares for the establishment of such charities. 
If one man there be for each town who will persistently advocate 
any or ail of these l^ncx^olent schemes, we can expedite the advent 
of the better day which will come to us some time in the future. 
Uahamai funds, i.t\, periodical contributions for charity, can be collect- 
ed if we work through influential tnide guilds and merchant guilds. 
For all such things we must try to organise a body of earnest men 
who have the interest of the country at heart. The Jesuitic enter- 
prise and organisation in the neighl'iouring District of Trichinopoly 
is an object-lesson to us. Their unflinching devotion and their many- 
sided charities, which no doubt aim at conversion of Hindus to 
Christianity, must inspire us with a spirit of emulation for energetic 
and systematic action. Passive virtues such as forgiveness, fortitude, 
patience, &c., we have developed almost to a sin — ^Jind they are not 
of much use [?] in these days of Christianity and aggi*essive Western 
materialistic civilisation. We must cultix^itc active virtues such iis 
fearlessness, steadfastness, courage, boldness, resoluteness, ajid pei*sis- 
tency. The former form the fundation and the latter the superstruct- 
ure of the Indian nationality of which we have begun to witness 
evident signs of awakcnii^. May the gods belli us in our honest 
endeavouring. 


P. N.ykayaxa Ayer. 
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^HE MENDACITY OF HYPNOTIC SUBJECTS. 

A mong the best modem books on Hypnotism is that of 
Dr. Fouveau de Courmelies, Laureate of the Academie de 
Medicine, entitled ** L* Hypnotisme." It covers a wide range of 
subjects and treats all with impartiality and clearness. There are 
many illustrations which add value to the book. One is surprised, 
.however, to see that the author misses the chance of immensely 
strengthening his case by citing the awful record of human ignorance 
and religious cruelty given in the atse of witchcraft and sorcery 
epidemics and the attempts at their suppression, of which a complete 
expos6 may be found in Garinet's “ Histoire de la Magie en France " 
(1818), and a dozen other books of the same class. For the lack of 
our present-day knowledge of the pathology and psychology of 
Hypnotism and allied psychic disturbances, tens of thousands of 
innocent victims were burnt :ilive, hanged, garroted, and tortured to 
death by inconceivably cniel methods, for the imaginary crime of 
conspiracy with an imaginary Devil to upset the Church of God.*' 
In his chapter (X.) on ** Les DfgSnerfs** (Degenerates) Dr. de 
Courmelles afiinns, on the strength of his own experience and that 
of other authorities, that the moral sense is subverted in a certain 
class of hypnotic sensitives to such a degree that they lie in the most 
extraordinary way. Rather than not make themselves the subjects of 
pity and wonder, they will accuse themselves of horrible crimes 
which have no foundation save in their diseased imaginations. Worse 
than this, they accuse others who arc perfectly innocent. Worst 
is (p. 145) that this state of mental aberration ** cannot be 
distinguished externally from the nonnal condition" It is common 
to both sexes. An exaggerated iQve for animals (betolatrie) is an 
eccentricity which proves a disturbance of mental balance. Great 
geniuses are usually sufferers from some form of this d^eneracy. 

Hysteriacs," says our Author, *^and neuropaths, subjects more or 
less sensitive to m:ignetism and hypnotism, crowd our cities, making 
them in a way greiit hospikils. Everybody knows their propensity 
to lie, to attract attention to themselves by every possible means. 
Their loves and hates are canied to extreme lengths, all without 
8 
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motive. Their organs, their affections, their intelligence, their 
tastes, are all disturbed. They would send an innocent person 
to the scaffold." The hysterical woman " — ^says Prof. Dieulafoy— 
^'is exaggerated in everything; she willingly makes a spectacle 
of herself, and to make herself appear interesting, she invents all 
sorts of simulations, is capable of the most repugnant actions. 
Hysteriacs are often malicious, per\^erse, dissimulative, liars ; some lie 
with a tenacity and effrontery beyond belief ; they simulate solely to 
compel persons to busy themselves with them ; they will pretend 
suicide or arouse the despair of their families by thrcsitening when 
such a real intention is farthest from their thoughts..." Dr. J. Gerard 
says : ** The nervous woman is without will, but some faculty or other 
she has as a substitute. She invents, with unheard-of ingenuity, the 
most wicked falsehoods; she lies through the whole gamut of 
possible-falsiiication ; give her one little gniin of fact and she will 
embroider around it at her will ; she comes at htst to the point of 
believing, herself, all that she has iimigined, whether it is likely to 
profit her or make her suffer. Every hystcriac mtist have her pechstaU* 

These solemn facts of mental sUienation ought to be known by 
every Theosophist jind other student of pnictiail psychology, for thus 
will they be able to check themselves from giving unmerited pain and 
shame to innocent colleagues who have been traduced by poor 
hysteriacs for the sole object of getting themselves notoriety. In the 
course of our Society's history, how many ot the le;iders have suffered 
from this species of baseless malignant csilumny. How many half- 
insane hysteriacs have pretended to be in close relations with our 
Teachers, to be their revelators and mouthpieces ; how many mushroom 
petty conciliables and sectlets, Temples" and secret schools, have 
sprung up, flourished for the moment and died out. One sees painful 
instances of this unhealthy mentality in what happened among the 
Secessionists, who left the Society yith Mr. Judge and have tried their 
best in every way to break it up— without success. H. P. B., a neuro- 
path, accused herself of improper actions {vide Sinnett's Incidents," 
etc.,) and was accused of many more of which she was equally blame- 
less. I, myself, have lost some of my best friends in foreign lands 
by the circulation of slanders by hysteriacs. Mrs. Besant has been 
slandered nearly all her life, and so have others of us : I could name 
them if it were necessary. There is no Society in the world whose 
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members have greater reason than ours to study Hypnotism, Mesme- 
rism and Spiritualism, practically, if possible, or, if not, then thoroughly 
well theoretically, for their phenomena largely depend on neurotic 
disorders. The literature of tlie subject is now rich and full in several 
of the chief European languages, while an undipped ocean of truth 
about it exists in Oriental writings. Let the strongest swimmers dive 
for the pearls of truth. 

The foregoing remarks are reprinted from the Theosophist Supple- 
ment of December 1899, for the re^ison that the active circulation of 
danders against H. P. B., Mrs. Besant, Mr. Leadbeater and myself 
has been going on within the past few months^ and it is quite as 
necess;iry that the above facts should be made known as ever before. 
It seems as if we should nc\’er reach the point where the abominable 
falsehoods spoken against their colleagues and outsiders by the victims 
of hysteria, would carry no weight of themselves, but be taken as 
worthless and the utterances of diseased minds. It just happens that 
I myself am at present the victim of mdicious calumnies, which I 
could bearrin silence as I have so many times heretofore, if they did 
not soil the reputation of third parties innocent of all cause of blame. 

H. S. O. 


AMERICAaN ACTIVITIES. 

T he National Committee of the American Section T. S. sends to 
the readers of the Thcosophi$l cordial greetings and earnest wishes 
that peace, strength and growth may come to yon all in this New Year 

Many of you have some acquaintance with the National Commit- 
tee but doubtless there are more who do not know it at all. It is 
really the Propaganda centre of the American Section. Not, to be 
sure, that all propaganda work is done by it or at its instigation, but it 
is recognized by the Section as an organization for that purpose. It 
publishes the oHicial organ of the Section, maintains a lecture bureau 
for the circulation of lectures among branches and isolated iiiemlx;rs ; 
has had circulating and also travelling' libraries ; for this year's 
special work has a correspondence class ; collects a portion of the 
propaganda fund by means of a pledge system ; and by one means or 
another keeps in touch with all parts of the Section. It has instituted 
a S3r8tem of personal corrcspoiideiice with alModges in the Americmi 
Section, trying first one plan and then another as the work ^rew and 
Mditions changed. 
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It has a catalogning and reference Sab<committee that collects 
and tabulates all references direct and indirect, bearing upon our 
teachings, also scrap-book departments that are subdivided to best 
suit the purpose. Its personnel consists of from hfteen to twenty women 
(we have never been able to keep a man with us very long) among whom 
the work is divided. On the second Saturday of the month the regular 
meeting is held and, perhaps it is strange to say, the meetings are 
beautifully harmonious though there are often many opinions on the 
same subject. 

The Committee now wishes to reach out a bit and will try to get 
in touch with the centres of other Sections and is essaying this by 
means of a little letter to you occasionally. 

You know distances are great over here and the temper of our 
people is not so attuned to, let us say subjects not hnite, as the mind of 
the East. We are rushing as hard as we can to make money, and yet 
there is a sort of lateral interest in things pertaining to the occult, 
especially if there be manifest evidences. Then too there is a tendency 
to things psychic or mystic when people have time. But Theosophy 
makes one so personally resix)nsible for his thoughts and actions, not 
alone for to-day but for yesterday and to-morrow, that we do not grow 
rapidly in membership. To be sure wc have seventy-odd branches 
but we have seventy odd millions of people and there are some states 
of our Union where the soil is not yet ploughed, in fact it is not ready 
for the ploughing. But this is not at all discouraging, it is rather 
encouraging to think we have seventy-odd branches where ten years 
ago we had but two or three. Wc have a good many isolated members 
and when they are able they help the cause along in line fashion. 
And here is a little story to prove it : — You must remember that in many 
small cities it has meant almost social ostracism to leave the Christian 
church for any non-doctrinal association and it lakes courage to light 
the combined influence of tradition, interest, and affection. To affiliate 
with what is called a liberal church has been a big step in the lives of 
many a man and a step that counted many a sore heart in the taking, 
but the majority drew the line abifolutely at Theosophy, really because 
they did not know wh.it it meant ; and so, now that the public press 
is helping us it is something over which we well may be elated. 

In one of the cities of Ohio, we have one member. For a year she 
has been steadily and quietly working, hoping that an opportunity would 
come to open the way to the proper presentation of Theosophy to the 
general public of her city. When the lecture tour of Mr. C. Jinara- 
jadasa was being arranged she invited him to come to her home, fo 
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here she thought was the opportunity she had craved. The dates 
settled, then the work began in real earnest. Several hundred folders 
outlining the lectures, descriptive of Mr. Jinarajadasa, with dates and 
places of meeting, etc., etc., were printed and sent through the town to 
the representative people, and directly into the hands of twenty-six of 
the leading clergymen. These folders were posted on bulletin boards 
in club rooms and public places all over the city. Then she sent'seventy- 
five special invitations to those whom she thought most interested or 
who had expressed a desire to hear Mr. Jinarajadasa, to meet him at 
her home. Every paper in the city published one or more articles 
before he came, so our brother from Ceylon did not appear unheralded. 
There were three lectures at the lady’s house and one informal talk 
with about forty present at each meeting. There were two lectures 
on Sunday in the Universalist Church and a question meeting at a 
private house. At the two church meetings there were nearly five 
hundred present. Now these are small numbers to you in India, but 
try to see that to us they mean as thousands and thousands to 3*011. 
Now this lone F.T.S. has formed a study class and one of the National 
Committee goes to her soon to help in the way of classes, question 
meetings, etc., etc., and soon we hope to have there the nucleus of a 
strong lodge. This shows what one member did and there have been 
other stories of the same nature. Not all so successful perhaps in the 
apparent result, but at least the effort was there and it is in the ejffbrt 
that our progress lies. 

The National Committee wishes to call attention to a translation 
of the “ Tao-Teh-Ching made by an F.T.S., the Rev. C. Spurgeon 
Medhurst, formerly a missionary to China. It has been published by 
the Thesophical Book Concern at Chicago, is bound in cloth and sells 
at two dollars the volume. The book is valuable as a fragment of a 
lost literature if for no other re:ison, but in the light of latter days it 
shines with its own beauty and helpfulness. 

It is a winter’s moon that is waning here to-night and ere this 
message reaches you she will be hidden from us to shine upon 3'ou in 
the glory of summer nights and l*ack again to us in snow and ice. But 
it will be the same moon and so it is the same love and interest that 
binds us all together and keeps our one heart beating true to first 
principles. 

Again, our afl'ectionate greetings. 


K. 0. 
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REVIEWS. 

POLITICS AND PREJ UDICES.* 

One lays down this volume of articles from Mr. Sinnett's magazine 
BrOitd Views with a sigh for the glory departed — ^for between “ Esoteric 
Buddhism,'* “ The growth of the Soul,” &c., and ‘‘ Occult Essays ” there 
is a great gulf iixed. It is a pity when a prominent member of the 
T. S. puts so much of his political feeling as is to be found in several of 
the essays, into the permanent form of a book. In our magazines 
personal opinion is provided for by the statement that the Theosophical 
Society is not responsible for anything not contained in an official 
document, and I would suggest that the saving clause be printed in the 
beginning of every book published also. The ‘‘ enquirer ” would there- 
by have an aid in preventing him from taking for ” occultism ” or 
Theosophy ” what is simply a pious opinion of the author. One might 
enlarge on the contents of the book, both more seriously and also less 
seriously, but feelings must not be allowed to overcome the sense of 
gratitude to be entertained towards so prominent a member of the 
T. S., and one who has done such splendid work in the past. So 1 
refrain. But I make a protest. There is quite a varied list of sub- 
jects dealt with in the book, but it is es.scntially not one to be put into 
the hands of a young student, or a new member as a ” theosophical ” 
book, for the reasons previously given. 

F. D. 


THE PATH TO THE MASTERS OF WISDOM. 

This is a compilation mainly from the writings of Mrs. Besant, and 
were it compiled by Mrs. Besant hersolf under the title it would have to 
be taken as her guide to the path, and would l)e of very great value. But 
as it is compiled by the T. P. S. it can only stand as a token of faith 
in and devotion to Mrs. Besiint on the part of some, to us, unknown 
disciple. The e.xtracts are none the less e.xtremely well chosen and 
arranged and reflect credit on the compiler ; the goodness and beauty 
of their nature need not be mentioned, they are from Mrs. Besant's 

•Occult Essays, A. P. Sinnett, T. P. S.. Undon, J/6, 
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works ; and one can only express the hope that to many the little book 
may prove the entrance to the Path. 

F. D. 


FLASHLIGHTS ON JAPAN AND THK FAR EAST. 

By Du. W. Maloxey, M. P. (Meluouknk). 

This booklet consisting of little more than rough notes of travels, 
deals with the conviction of an Australian legislator that there is a 
“ yellow peril.” As such it is mainly political and therefore some- 
what out of the sphere of the Thcosophht. The Japanese, he main- 
tains, are the head of this peril, and to their presence in Northern Aus- 
tralia he has very decided objections, shared by most Australians. 

To the Japanese themselves however he has no objections and 
speaks in highly eulogistic terms of them. One point we may quote. 
“ The Japs’ life is most peculiarly their own. Bright, cheerful, indus- 
trious, artistic in every detail, happy beyond onr conception. Happy 
chiefly, I think, because free of any of that ghastly supernatural appre- 
hension which hangs like the shadow of impending doom over the 
whole of the Christian civilization. The Jap knows nothing of that. 
Neither Buddhism nor Shintoism inflict it on him. Fables are fables 
to him, realities realities, and apart from his own domestic ties and 
actual material duties, the lirst reality is * Vamatodamashi’, the soul of 
Japan. He realises in a practical way something of that which 
Emerson vainly endeavoured to express to the West as the Oversoul. 
It is in him and he in it. It is his religion, his God, his faith, his hope, 
his inspiring purpose.'* 

The book gives one to iiiulerstnnd that it is not from any hatred to 
Asiatics that Australia, in common with Canada and the United States 
declares them to be undesirable immigrants, and it is well to under- 
stand that. F. D. 


DIRECTIONS AfID DIRECTING. • 

By. H. S. Gkeen. 

This is No. V. of the Astrological Manuals and follows “The 
Horoscope in Detail, ” with which the reader is supix)scd to be ac- 
quainted. It is claimed that “ fuller information will be found in these 
pages, concerning the various methods of prognostication described, 
than is contained in any other work of the same size and price yet 
^9, Lyncroft Garins, West Hampsic-id, N, W., Loudon. Price I shilling. 
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published.” Alan Leo says in his interesting Foreword to this Manual, 
referring to Freewill and Necessity : “ Every man is a free agent to 
make his future destiny. But over tlie past weaving he has little, and 
in some cases no control.” 

Astrologers will no doubt find this work useful, but we do not feel 
competent to decide upon its merits. 

W. A. E. 

HINDUISM, ANCIENT AND MODERN. 

The new Edition — Revised and Enlarged — of this excellent book 
is now before us. It is a masterly exposition of Hinduism as taught 
in original sources and illustrated in practical life, by Rai Bahadur Lala 
Baij Nath, b.a., Ofiiciating District and Sessions Judge, Oa/ipur, United 
Provinces, and Fellow of the University of Allahabad. A most power- 
ful and learned introduction of 8 pages from the pen of His Holiness 
Swami Rama Tirtha Maharaja, m. .a., is also added. To the introductory 
chapter hits been added papers on **\Vhat is Hinduism ? ” the Hindu 
idea of Time” and Chief Sources of the Hindu Religious Literature.” 
In the portion Social and i’ersonal ” the papers on Caste, the 
SamskSrds, and the .\sVamas, have all been revised and greatly en- 
larged with reference to the statistics of the last census, the progress of 
reform in the various reform bodies in the country and the |x>pular 
views on the subject. 

In the paper on the Life of the Hindus in the past as well as the 
present” some additional information has been given regarding the 
ways of the Hindus and the causes of decay of their civili/..'ition. 

The Chapters on S'raddlia and Reforms Necessary are very in- 
structive. Part II. devoted to Religions deals with the following 
subjects : — 

i. The religious beliefs in ancient, mediaeval and modern 
India ; 

ii. Popular Hinduism in tfie present day ; 

iii. Hinduism illustrated Hn practical life in times past and 
present ; and 

iv. The ideal to aim at. 

Part III. devoted to Philosophy, deals with : — 

i. Indian Philosophy: its sources, aims and objects ; 

iL The world, the individual soul, — God ; 

iii. The Law of Karma, Freewill and Liberty ; 

iv. I'he Suinmum Bonum, and how to attain it. 
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Part IV. is devoted to Life after death. The last portion called 
** Miscellaneous” deals with: — 

i. Truthfulness in Modem Hindu Society. 

ii. Reform Movements in India. 

iii. The Indian Sklhu. 

iv. Badari Kds'rama. 

V. Practical, Religious and Social Reform. 

The concludini;' lines of the author’s Preface to this edition are 
very signiheant. He says : “ May the book be a means of rousing the 
Indians to study their ancient religion in a spirit of love and reverence 
and reform their institutions, in accordance with the ideals of the past 
adapted to present needs, and foreigners approach Hinduism in a 
spirit of sympathy, is the wish of the author, and if these pages con- 
duce towards that end, in however small a manner, his labours will be 
amply rewarded." 

Towards the close of his chapter on ** Reform Movements in 
India” the author, refers (p. 810) to the work of the Theosophical 
Society as follows : — “The Theosophical Society and the Arya Samaj of 
Lahore have colleges which command the sympathy of not only their 
own followers, but of outsiders also. They have, moreover, been 
largely instrumental in turning the current of Indian thought towards, 
.and not away from, India, besides bringing much of our old literature 
and philosophy within the easier comprehension of readers both in the 
East and West. They also discuss important questions of social reform, 
and Mrs. Besant’s ‘ Ancient Ideals in Modern Life,’ has placed the 
whole question of reform in the most practical shape possible.” 

• • • • • 

Touching the question of reform generally hes.ays(p. 311), “ Our 
religion and philosophy are now being more largely studied in the 
West than in the East, and the inlluence they are exercising on the 
thought of Western countries is very considerable. But in the West 
they know what is good in our past and what is not : what is practi- 
cable and what otherwise. We sAall have to do the same. Our past 
is great, but the greatness of the past will not make us great, unless we 
resolve to be like those whose purity of life and steadiness of aims and 
loftiness of ideals made them achieve it. Not to move at all and 
merely sit, admiring the past, means death ; to rush headlong into 
change in disregard of the past, means ruin. To choose the mean 
between these two extremes, means regeneration for India, and this 
ought to be the direction in which all reform ought to move.” 

9 
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This book of 840 pages of closely printed matter (demi-octavo 
size) — contains quite a mine of useful information and deserves to be in 
the hands of every student of Hindu religion and sociology. It is 
moderately priced (boards Hs. 2-8-0 and cloth Rs. 8) and can be had 
of the Manager, Theosophisi Office, Adyar. G. K. 

THE HATHA-YOGA AND THE RAjA-YOGA IN INDIA. 

A highly interesting lecture * on this subject was given by Mrs. 
Annie Besant to a society of French scholars, at the “ Sibge Social de 
r Institut General Psychologique *’of Paris, on t!ie IGth of June of the 
past year. Mrs. Besant began by describing to her hearers the theory 
of the six kos'as or veils of the soul (jiva) and the different planes 
corresponding to them ; which, she said, supplied in her opinion the 
only possible explanation of the phenomena in question. To him who 
accepts this doctrine, the idea of Yoga is tliat it consists in endeavouring, 
by means of some very old cor|X)real and spiritual exercises, “ to with- 
draw by degrees the consciousness from the plane of grossest matter 
so as to enable it to act quite at one's ease in a vehicle of a more subtle 
matter ; he (the Yogin) tries to connect one vehicle with the other 
up to the most subtle vehicle, without ever losing his consciousness.” 
There are two kinds of Yoga, different in method and purjwse : the 
Hatha-Yoga or “ violent union ” and the Raja-Yoga or “ royal union.” 
The Hatha-Yogin uses two instruments to attain his ends: (1) the 
prAnaythm or “ control of all the powers of life {prdnAh) in and even 
beyond the body,” and (2) the dhdrana or “ perfect conccntratioTi of 
the attention and will to one portion of the body and he may strive 
for one of two purposes (or both) : (1) The perfect health of the body 
with a very considerable prolongation of his present life, and (2) to 
subjugate those beings of the other planes who arc inferior to him 
(“ elementals ”), in order to make them his helpers. The followers of 
the RSja-Yoga have only the pur|x)sc of liberating the soul from the 
body. Like the Hatha-Yogins they employ the prdndydnia^ but dhdrana 
is replaced in this system by Pratydpdra^ which consists in a complete 
inhibition of the senses and at the same time a “ perfect concentration 
not in some part of the body, but in an idea.” When the complete 
insensibility as to the exterior and the perfect consciousness of the in- 
terior are reached, then the Yogin may leave his body and look at it 
as at some cast-off garment ; then he may rise from one world to the 
ethers. Most Yogins, however, arc not Raja-, but Hatha-Yogins. Of 

• Published in the BulltUn de P Institut GIniral IHychotogique^ Jufy^ August itfoy 
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Mrs. Bcsant’s personal experiences with these, as told by her in the 
course of her lecture, one of the most astounding is the following : An 
almost naked Yogin made to appear in his uplifted hands, without 
moving from his place, a wet handkerchief containing the four watches 
of some persons of Mrs. Hesant’s party, which Mrs. Besant had thrown, 
at the Yogin’s request, into a well distant about lifty yards from where 
he stood. O. S. 


THE MASTERY OF DEATH.* 

By a. Osborne Eaves. 

Death is no joke ; it is a serious matter. But the conclusions of 
the writer regarding his subject remind one irresistibly of Mr. Harris 
in Dickens’s book, of whom it was said, which there aint no sich 
piisson.*’ The Mastery of Death is impossible, s:iys the author. But 
it makes a very catching title for a book ; and there arc quite enough 
practical and interesting facts in this one to justify the use of an 
attractive title. It belongs more or less to the New Thought movement, 
and there arc many valuable hints in it in the way of gaining and keep- 
ing good health that should be valuable to invalids, and to healthy 
people who are intciested in health questions ; even though they may 
not wish or be able to prove the question involved in its title. 

F. D. 

The following pamphlets arc received, with thanks : — 

Light on the Path and “ Bhagavad Gita,” both being Italian 
versions and issued under 'i'heosophical auspices at Rome ; tlie Gita 
having been rendered into Italian by C. jinaraja Dasa and M. L. Kirby ; 
‘‘ The Story of the Rainayana,” a paper read before the Transvaal 
T. S. at Johannesburg, by J. L. P. Erasmus. 

“ An Open Letter to the Kandyan Chiefs,” by Ananda 
K. Coomaraswamy ; ” I Wants, and Wants Me," a book of Aflu- 
mations, by K. T, Anderson. ** A, Gigantic Hoax: ” Mr. G. E. Sutcliffe, 
member of the Leeds Astronomical Society, tells “ how the great 
French Astronomer, La Place, has perpetrated a tremendous hoiix on 
the whole of nineteenth century scientists.” Address the author, at the 

Hermitiige, Kurla, Bombay. Price one shilling. 

• Philip Wcllliy, London. Piii c 2s. fw., nci. 
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The Theosophical Rmew. The January number opens with an 
article by Evan J. Cuthbertson on “The Submerged Continents,” 
giving results of recent scientiiic observations, and appending a map 
by way of illustration. “ The Mountains of Lebanon,” by Amada, is 
continued. Francis Sedldk writes on “ Taking Nothing for Granted,” 
and uses his philosophical probe quite deftly. Mrs. Besant*s paper on 
“ The Meaning and the Method of the Spiritual Life ” will be much 
appreciated by those who are seeking for the higher truths. She says 
in her first paragraph that “ Unity is the keynote of Spirit, for below the 
spiritual realm all is division and in closing dwells upon the great 
truth that “ It is more blessed to give than to receive ; ” and says ; “ For 
if the Divine Life could How into us and wc keep it within ourselves, it 
would become even as the mountain stream becomes if it be caught in 
some place where it may not Issue, and gradually grows stagnant, 
sluggish, dead ; but the life through which the Divine life Hows unceas- 
ing, knows no stagnation and no weariness, and the more it outpours 
the more it receives,” He who loscth his life shall find it unto life 
eternal.” Dr. A. A. Wells, in his article, “ Where Two or Three. . . ,” 
brings up the question of Brotherhood again : A. L. L. also writes 
about “ Brotherhood,” and Mrs. U. M. Bright on “ Brotherhood-— 
altogether True,” in contrast with the article in the issue of December, 
“Brotherhood — Mainly False:” Miss F. K. Leon s brief dream- 
visions on “ Friendship ” convey useful lessons. ** Science v. Material- 
ism,” by A, M. G., embodies a review* of Sir Oliver Lodge’s recent 
work, “Life and Matter,” * which is a criticism of Professor Haeckel’s 
Book, “The Riddle of the Universe.” K. F. Ducassc’s article “On 
Theosophical Materialism,” contains some very pertinent ideas, and 
closes with the following sentence : But even Prana can not be 
regarded as an abstract principle without form, for, as stated before, 
life without matter can have no reality, and is an impossibility.” 

Theosophy in Australasia, Deceiftber, has the following articles : 
“ Karma as a cure for Trouble,” by I<ia Gregory ; “Jesus tlie Master,” 
by Ernest H. Hawthorne ; “ Theosophy and Modern Thought,” by 
H. W. Hunt ; “ The Necessity for Reincarnation,” by X ; “ The Guid- 
ing Hand,” by A. B. ; and “ The Religious Revival,” by the Editor . 
with other matter. 

In The N, Z. Theosophical Magazine^ for December, Marion 
Jndson first dea ls with “ The Problem of Good and Evil Agne* E. 

* Loudon i Williams and Xorgate. Price is, td, net. 
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Davidson next considers the question, “ Do we Return to Earth ; ” and 
Eveline E. Lauder, under the heading of “ A School for the Broad- 
Minded,” gives us some important conclusions arrived at after consider- 
able study and observation. There are also interesting letters for the 
children, “ Activities,” “ Questions and Answers,” etc. 

Thcosopliitiy December, has a beautiful ideal picture of Jesus, the 
Christ. We note the following table of contents : ‘‘ The Universal 
Significance of Christmas,” by S. v. W. ; ” The Seal of the Thcosophical 
Society,” by A. G. Vreedc ; ” Miguel Molinos,” by Raphael Urbano ; 
“ How her Eyes were Opened,” by Nellie Verdonck ; “ A proposed 
Enquiry concerning Reincarnation in tlie Church Fathers,” by 
G. R. S. Mead ; ” Theo.sopliical Language,” by Dr. j. W. Boissevain. 

Omatunto (Finni.sh) for December has the following table of 
contents : ” In the year lIKMj,” ‘‘Theosophy and the Churches,” ” My 
Christmas Joy,” “ Astrology,” “ To the Women of Finland," ” If 
Poet I Were,” “ The force of Prayer,” **»An open letter to Rev.G.,” 
” The Moral Principle,” “ Letter to the Editor,” ” What is Equality,” 
“ A Mystic Friend,” “ The Thcosophical World.” also Questions and 
Answers. 

The Theosophic Gleaner, December, has, after the Editorial notes, 
the second instalment of Mr. Sutcliffe’s paper on “ Theosophy and 
Modern Science,” dealing first with the Occult significance of the 
Planet Uranus.” “The Logic of Reason,” by K. R. Ramasami Aiya, is 
continued ; also ” Persian Mysticism,’' by Rustam P. Masani. 

The interesting lecture which was delivered by Mr. Wadia, the 
Editor, before the Blavatsky Lodge, Bombay, is concluded. Mr. Mah- 
luxmivala gives us the fourth instahnenl of “ 'flic Wave of Dis.sent 
among the l*ars?s.'* There are also short articles on Collective 
Karma,” and ” Lest we Forget.” 

The Central Hindu College Magazine, begins its sixth year with 
the January number. A new scries of papers, “ In Defence of 
Hinduism,” is coniinenced, and there are numerous other articles of 
interest and two illustrations of jap!inese views. 

Modern Astrology, for January, commences a new volume and is 
brimful of matters that astrologers want to know about. 

The Astrological Magazine (Madras) has some very interesting 
matter, both for the astrologer and the general reader. 

The Arefta is devoted to political, industrial, social and ethical 
questions, and is the leading exponent of these problems in the West. 
Mind is the able advocate of the so-called New Thought move- 
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ment, and deals with matters relating to science, philosophy, religion, 
psychology and metaphysics. 

Notes a Ifd Queries treats of history, folklore, mathematics, literature, 
science, art, arcane societies, etc. 

The Li^hl of Reason^ commences a new volume with the January 
number. Its articles are brief and bear directly upon brotherhood 
and the practice of virtue. 

Received with thanks : Theosophy in India^ Theosophic Messenger^ 
The Vdhait^ Teosojisk Tidskri/l^ Dc Gulden Kcien, Theosojisch Maandhlad^ 
Fragiuenls^ The Balance (a new magazine published in Denver, Colo- 
rado), The Theist, Light, Banner of Light, Harbinger of Light. 

Broad Views : Mr. Sinnett’s January number comes out in a new 
cover, a great improvement over the old one, and with the imprint of 
a new publishing linn, Messrs. Gay and Bird, 22, Bedford St., Strand, 
W.C. The contents of the number are of unusual interest to Theos- 
ophists. In his own article, Former Lives of Living People,’* he 
gives us an important chapter in the series of his explorations into 
the annals of the past with tlie help of his self-evolved clairvoyants* 
Undoubtedly these chapters when published in book form will be among 
the most popular volumes of our whole theosophical literature. In one 
instance a life lived 21,000 years ago in Chaldea by a friend now living 
gi\es Mr. Sinnett the chance of conveying some very interesting infor- 
mation about the shite of the psychical and physical sciences in that 
country and that epoch. He says, the Chaldean astrologers of the 
period with which 1 am dealing most certainly knew of the c.xistence 
of Neptune and of the distrilnition of the other planets through the 
solar system. At the time of our friend’s Chaldean life, that system 
was represented by a gigantic model stretching over a vast area of 
country. A religious temple, devoted to the profoundly enlightened 
and philosophically religious system, clumsily referred to by modern 
theologians as ‘ Sun worship,’ occupied a certain place near the city. 
I do not think at the time it was clearly made out which Chaldean city 
of the period was in question, but that matters little. At distances 
corresponding, on of course a reduced scale, to the planetary dist2Uices 
from the sun, smaller temples were established in the country, 
each representing one of the planets, and even the orbit of the 
asteroids was represented by a group of irregular stones. The 
model, as 1 have s;iid, included Uranus and Neptune, and also 
quite near home, the suspected though still undiscovered intra-mercurial 
planet Vulcan.” On reading this one may well wonder whether 
Wirtz, the eccentric Belgian artist, was not a reincarnation from hist 
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very Chaldean period, for as all travellers who have visited Belgium 
and have seen his garden and studio will recall, he had a grass plat 
laid out so as to represent Belgium in its geographical outlines and the 
emplacement of its chief cities, thus enabling one to get at a single 
glance a very fair idea of the geography of the country. A mystical 
article by Leila Boustead, “ How Cicely kept her Tryst,” vividly 
reminds me of an incident in her personal experience told me by 
H. P. B. Once she was sent to a Tunisian town to buy a certain 
house and garden then owned and occupied by an old Jew. In 
the garden, under a large ]icar tree, had been buried an immense 
treasure by a chief of the bloodthirsty Algerine corsairs, which it was 
very necessary to keep buried for a certain number of years 
until the terrible karma connected with it should have been in 
a measure removed. The bargain was made, the money paid 
over to the Jew against his simple receipt, with the understanding 
that a proper title-deed should be given the next day. During 
the night, however, the Jew died ; but the next morning H. P. B. got 
the deed properly signed by the dead man’s hand, for it was executed 
after his decease. The story in Mr. Sinnett’s magazine, which relates 
to the signing of a will, is on somewhat similar lines, and is most 
interesting. 

East and IlVs/ .* The January number gives still another proof of 
the great editorial capacity of Mr. B. M. Malabari. All the articles 
are worth reading, but among them probably the one that will most 
interest Theosophists is that by the Keverend Father Hull, S.J.. on 
“ Miracles in Fact and Theory.” The writer is evidently a well-read 
man, heavily handicapped by tlic necessity of accepting as true the 
biblical narrative about the life and miracles ” of Jesus. Granting 
that point, his argument is more or less consistent. But by what 
proportion of present day students of psychology is that granted ? 

RAmc Theosophiifuv : Translations from Mrs. Besant, Madame 
Blavatsky and Mr. Sinnett till np a good part of the number for 
December, but, to the great profit of its readers, there is a long instal- 
ment from the “ L’Ktre Siibconscient" of Doclcur Pascal. It is of 
great interest to our movement in Franco that this honourable, learned 
and devoted colleague may be spared for many years yet to continue 
his work. M. Courincs, in a note on the approaching International 
Theosophical Congress :it Paris, says that at the time of writing, the 
programme has not yet been settled. The only certain facts were that 
Colonel Olcott would preside and that Mr. Lcadbeatcr, “ the eminent 
Theosophical Teacher,” after completing his long wanderings from 
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England through the l.Tnited States, New Zealand, Aiistrah'a and India, 
would be present. Besides numerous discourses and the presenta- 
tion of papers, there would be musical soirees, social gatherings, 
and a small art exhibition confined to members of the French Section, 
in which each subject, painting, sculpture, engraving, etc., should 
have a spiritual character. The expenses are to be covered by admis- 
sion tickets to all the sessions at five frc'incs each and by voluntary 
contributions. 

Dnllt'Vti Th 'osophifjue : In the December issue Dr. Pascal gives 
the names and addresses of the members i>f the (jcncral Committee 
and of the sub-cominitlees on Essays, Travelling and Hotel Accommo- 
dation, Reception, Art, Music and The Press. All applications for 
information about the Congress should be addressetl to Mile. — Weyer, 
Secretary of the Organising Committee, i 0, Avenue de La Bourdonnais, 
Paris, VII. A list of lectures and meetings at the Society’s headquar- 
ters is given, from which I am pleased to know that my good friend 
M. Voyoud, has shown himself to be a very finished speaker. It is 
rather sad to read that the secretaries of Branches arc getting very lax 
ill forwarding reports of their activities and that if this is not changed, 
the General Secretary fears that he will have to suspend the publi- 
cation of the Bulletin for lack of matter about tlic Brandies to publish. 
This is not a very bright augury fo»* the success of the forthcoming 
Congress. 

Sophia (Madrid) : Among the interesting contributions in the 
December number is a short leader (jii the " Karina of Spain," in 
which the author makes a fervent appeal to his compatriots to open 
their eyes to the things which arc happening about them and which 
show day by day that there are great hidden forces at work which 
offer opportunities for men of that nation to take part in the work of 
resurrecting the past grandeur of the race and of giving Spain again a 
commanding position among nations. A translation is given of Dr. 
Schrader^s essay on “ Buddha, the ^ Atheist," which appeared in the 
October number of tlie Thvosophhl. There is al.so a notice of u curious 
article recently published by M. Georges Clardic in h'i^aro on that most 
impressive character in Duinas Count of Monte Christo,*' the Abbe 
Faria. He afiirms that this was a real character, a native of Goa, 
renowned for his learning and for his commanding position among the 
men of science who studied me.smerism at the time of Mesmer. He 
was also a strong man among theologians and transmitted to Europe 
some of the teaching which he got from the Bialimins of India as 
a result of his friendly relations with them. 
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“ Thoughts like the'pollen of flowers, leave one brain and fasten to another.” 

Rev. L. P. Jacks, m.a., presents in the Hibheri 
Is the moral Journal some ideas on this subject which will no doubt 
supremacy of set many Christian people thinlung. He says : “ Unless 
Christendom a man felt that he was ethically better for his belief, he 

in danger would not — he could not — believe at all 

Implicit, therefore, in the fact of our being Christians 
at all, is the conviction that there is no other religion which produces 
higher character or better men. ” He also quotes a few sentences 
from the Bishop of Ripon, in support of his point, and then submits 
the following : 

Ilow would the general status of Christianity he affected hy the appearance in the 
world of a religion which should stand the test Ijetter than herself? Or, slightly varj’ing 
the terms of the problem, let us suppose that a nice of non-Christian men should ap]H:.ir 
wht>, when judged by accepted slantlards of character, should be at once pronounced the 
moral suf>eriors of tl\c Chiistian races, f am far from asserting that such a thing has 
happened. I offer the ipiestion in a strictly h\*)iotheiical form — how would Christianity 
stand affected if it were to hap|ien ? The answer is that the whole edifice would be shaken 
to its very foumlation.'i. Not the united zeal and ingenuity of all the doctors of Christen- 
dom could secure her against the .shock of the disi'overy that another religion produced 
better nations and Ijetter men. That we should all hasten to become adherents of this 
other religion docs not follow but we should at once he comoelled to re-examine and 
perhaps reform our own. All differences among ourselves would be merged in a common 
insignificance. As the wild creature.s of the prairie suspend their w'ar when they scent the 
fumes of the oncoming fne, as the pursuer forgets his chase and the victim his flight, as 
the (lanther and hart .seek a common hiding-place from destruction — so would it be with 
us and with our conlrover.sips in the <iay when this thing should come to pass. Reason 
and Authority, Christian eviilence, dogma and apology. Catholic and Protestant, Church- 
man and Dissenter -of what consc luencc wtnild these distinctions in face of the 
advent of another religion which produced bettor men ? The defence and propagation of 
Christianity would alike come to a dead stop. The church could no longer chant her 
favourite text alxjut the gates <if hell for she would he stricken utterly dumb. * * * 

But— he it said in passing, ihis dismay w'ould have a short duration. Soon the 
question would lie askctl : what has Christ himself to say to these new conditions, and how 
aoes he bid us greet their appearance ^ Then fur the first time in history would flash 
ii|xin the Church the meaning of these long-neglcrted words — neither in this mountain 
nor yet, at Jerusalem.’' It wouid In: seen that the coming of this new religion was nothing 
other than a second ad\cni of the rnivers:il Christ himself. Pears would give place to 
rejoicing ; frowns to looks of welcome ; the f.iithful would resume their labours ; the spirit 
of exclusiveness would Yaui.sh, and a Christian Religion, worthy of its name — vl genuine 
o(ien Brotherhood of the childicn of the Spjrit — might at last appear in the world. 

• • • 

Hard as the effort will seem to many, it has now become the plain duty of Christen- 
dom to realise that her hold on the nuiral stipietnacy of the world is not so secure as 
many of us imagine. Theie is nxiiii, nay, opponiiniiy, for a rival candidate. That the 
Christian ideal of moral extellence splendid, even unsurpassed, no one doubts. But no 
less certain, no less striking is the failure of the Wc.^st to iuslify that ideal, both in national 
and private life. The sense of dissatisfaction which this failure has produced has entered 
deep into the moral consciousness of Christians all the world over \ and if the impression 
has been in the case of those who profess and call themselves Christians, it has been yet 
deeper with the multitudes who have turned their kicks on the Church. I rate this feeling 
among the greatest of the forces now moving the minds of men. Other things ma^ create 
a louder noise, but this woiks rex'ohitions. The question of theological standard is being 
merged into that of the moral, and we are t<eing summoned as never before, to find the 
correspondence between our professions and our lives. Such a state of things exposes 

10 
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Christendom to a rU'al challen^, and marks the fitting moment for anotlier claimant to 
appear on the scene. If outside the pie of Christendom there should arise the example of 
a saner, nobler, more rational| more joyous, more humane, more self-controlled way of life 
than the West has so far achieved, the minds of men are prepared to greet its appearance 
tui no act of presumption, but as a divine fulfilment of the urgent needs of mankind. 

If any reader of this paj^er should conclude from what has l)ecn said that I regard the 
rise of Japan as the most mi|>orlaiit event in religions history since the cull of the Gentiles, 
he will .so far correctly understand iiiy drift. But if he lakes this as a prophecy that 
Christianity will full and Buddhism will rise into its place, he will do violence lioth to the 
letter and the spirit of the argument. I make no prediction wliaiever. 'I'he contention is 
that a serious challenge to the inonil hegemony of Christendom is not, a priori, impossible ; 
that such a challenge has acliially been oficred ; that Btiddhism, rcprcseiilcd fur the 
moment by Japan, is even now in the field as a claimant for that po.sition which the vast 
majority of Christians regard as the indisputable birthright of their own religion. What 
verdict history will finally pass upon this claim no one can tell, no one should try to tell. 
Enough for the present that the claim has arisen, that it lacks no element of seriou.sness, 
that it has l^ecn forced on the attention of the world in a fact-language which admits of 
no mistake. 

• 

On the 0th of September last, Koyappa Peter, a 
Miracles — poor bcgjrar who liacl been siilYcring for several years 
or What ? from paralysis of the lower limbs, visited, by request, 
A Lesson for the T. S. IJranch Hall at Secmidcrabad. and made a 
Unheliei^crs. statement to the Secretary of tlie Branch. Mr. N. Srini- 
vas Aiyar, giving particulars concerning his family 
history and past life, and of his recent inslantancons and wonderful 
restoration to health, in answer to prayer — as he avers. \Ve have 
not space for all the details contained in the MS, which was kindly sent 
us, but will give the leading facts in the case. 

The man is 41 years old and, before his illness, was a butler, and 
well known — the names of prominent people in Sec»!nderabad, vvitli 
whom he was formerly acquainted or by whom employed, arc stated. 
He speaks Tamil, Tclugu, Urdu, and a little Knglish, About twelve 
years ago the man had a severe abscess on liis neck and received treat- 
ment at the hospital, but ere he had fully recovered he took a severe 
cold, owing to exposure in a storm of rain. Fever supervened, and 
finally paralysis,— complete in the legs, but only partial in the hands 
and arms. After a course of treatment by a native physician he 
recovered the full use of his hands and arms and could assume a sitting 
posture, but his legs remained paralysed. His wife found it veiy 
difficult to care for him in his helpless condition and bring up their 
three children, and iinally left him and took two of the children with 
her. The other one was then placed in a Mission School. After this 
the man took to begging and by this means was barely able to keep soul 
and body together. His relatives would al.so, at rare intervals, furnish 
him with a meal. But even begging had tf) be ab:indoned, for the 
authorities of the city commenced'to strictly enforce the rule that no 
begging should be permitted in the streets. In this miserable condition 
he knew not what to do. Being a Christian by birth and faith, he 
“ prayed to God fervently, devotedly and regularly,” cither to take him 
away from this world or restore to him the use of his legs. 

In this dilemma he applied to his “ever kind Jiiid generous 
S. P. G. Minister, Rev. Israel,” who, in response to his appeal, gladly 
furnished him food and shelter. He was deeply touched by this kind- 
ness, and continued to pray more fervently than ever, either for the use 
of his legs or for death, and his prayer was soon answered. He says : 

On Wednesday the 3Xst May 1905, after I took ray khtwa (fixxl), about 12 noon, I 
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retired to the small room kindly given me by my pastor, shut the door and fell fast 
asleep .... All uf a sudden 1 ftU that a hand gently touched my back, and a 
voice said, “ Get up ! get up !” and, with the impulse of the moment I got up 
and stood. I did not know whether 1 was awake or asleep, . . but opened the 
door, when lo ! I found no one in the room. Soon some people came and s:iw me fier- 
spiring profusely and standing on my legs. They brought me water and 1 drank it, and 
to my own great surprise I was able to walk. The news of my recovery soon spread like 
wildfire. .Many were the persons who came to see me. and I am glad to tell you that 1 
am now doing well. 

On being asked if he thought his cure to be the result of his fervent 
prayer, he said, “ Yes, without the least doubt.’* After this his pastor, 
the Rev. Israel, preached a sermon in reference to this event, in his 
church, “ to a large audience, and exhorted his hearers to think evil of 
none, and to pray to God, acknowledging His goodness and foster- 
ing care.” 

As this seems to be a lilting opportunity for un- 
Anolher Un- covering a fragment of family history, I here place it 
seen Helper, on record. 

The foregoing statement reminds me of how the life 
of my wife, since deceased, was once saved by some unseen power. 
One day in the later years of her girlhood, she was going to visit her 
aunt and a snow-storm came on, so blinding that she lost her way. At 
first she felt intensely cold, then began to feel warmer and sleepy, and 
finally threw herself down on the snow and soon sank into a half -frozen 
sleep utterly benumbed by cold. She was roused by hearing a mighty 
voice which seemed loud enough to fill the Universe, and which called 
her by name and said “ Ciet uj'i ! ” She heard the voice but could not 
obey, being in a dazed condition. Again tlie command was repeated 
accompanied by an elecUic shock which brought her to a sitting 
posture. She looked round for the source of the mighty voice but no 
human being was near. Again the voice of command sounded like 
thunder in her cars accompanied by another shock which brought her 
to her feet and enal^lecl her to resume her journey. She was about to 
throw herself into the snow again, not knowing where lo go, and feeling 
sleepy, when it seemed as though a veil was lifted from her eyes, and 
she Sciw, a little distance away, her aunt's house; but when the door was 
opened and the warm air reached her lungs, she fell in a swoon. She 
hud a long illness and did not regain her normal consciousness for 
several weeks — the llesh falling from the bones in places where it had 
been most severely frozen ; three of her ribs being laid bare. 

W. A. E. 


Mrs, Desant 
on Indian 
Colleges and 
Universities. 


Mrs. Hesant's 'intense interest in general educational 
movements in In-Jia is shown by her letter to Babu 
Hireiidra Xath Dalta, m.a., which appeared in the Imiiait 
Mirror of January IMth, which contains wise suggestions. 
We quote therefrom the following paragraphs : — 


The iicimI.'* <►! huliii .iic, .iiiiun;; the .ie\ clopinent of a 

national snirit ; an ctJur.iiion IlmiiicJ un iiiJi.in uk-.ils .incl cnrirheil, um dominated, by 
the thoiignt ami ruliiirc ihr Thi.-i cdui-.i'.iun, o-i iis llitT.isy .'■'Jv. should iiu'liidt: 

the teaching of Indian litemtuic primary amlol foici.Mi liici.iiiiie - seioiidary, the 
teaching of Indian hi.storv as primary 'tnd oi’ forciv;n hisioiy .i> ^4:1.011^.. y, the leaching of 
Indian philosophy as primary and of'touigii philosophy as scvondary ; 0.1 its scientitic side, 
it should include the science of the West, but should also encourage and teach much ot 
the science, especially in psychology and medicine, of the East ; on its technical side, it 
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should embrace all the provision for the industrial life of the rountiy—- industrial chemistiTi 
agriculture, crafts ofe\'ery kind, engineering and mineralogy, &c.; on its commercial side, 
sound training in commercial correspondence, shorthand, typewriting, book-keeping ; &c. 
It should establish professorships and fellowships for the eucuuiagcment of Sanskrit 
and Arabic learning, arid should git-e to these the position held in European Universities 
by Latin and Greek. It should have its chairs of Theology— Hindu, Mussalman, Parst 
and even Christian, since there are in India a few long^stablished Christian communities. 

Universities, based on these idea^ should be established in India : to tegin with, tlie 
limits of the five present Provinces might be accepted, and one University might be formed 
in one and then another in a second, and so on ; later, if need arise, a larger number may 
be estiiblished. These Universities should each have a Senate, composed of all its 
graduates of a certain rank and a Syndicate for administrative purposes. They should 
affiliate colleges, denominational and undenominational. The scale of fees snould be 
moderate and universal ; there should he no age limit for matriculation : each University 
examination should represent a definite standard, the same in each University, and 
students should pass freely from one to another. Great freedom for experiment should ht 
allowed to recognised schools and affiliated colleges, and variety in details with unity in 
essentials should be sought. 

The sending of picked students abroad should be one of the duties of the Universi- 
ties, and these students should be bound to serve under the orders of the I :niversity for at 
least 15 years after their return. Meanwhile, the scientific side of the affiliated colleges 
should be in the hands of foreign professors, except where hrsi-class Indians, trained abroad 
are available. Japan might possibly be drawn u|)on in this res})ect. 

This is a ve^ bold outline, but sufficient to show you my purpose. As you know, 
1 am in favour of denominational colleges, but 1 wonid have the Universities Indian^ 
affiliating all without distinction of religions, and thus prcpai iiig their graduates and 
under-graduates for the life of the world in which men of all faiths should co-operate for 
public ends. 

• 

• • 

Continuing the subject of education, we learn that : — 
Education in four Catholic Bishops of Ceylon have issued a joint pstoral 

Ccvlon il/v file bify oi fbe island deprecating the action of Catholic 

n ” /in i ‘’biidren to non-Caiholic and unsectarian 

schools, and prohibiting the practice under severe ccclcsiasliial penalties. 
yOUT ‘ doxym They plead that while a non-.seciarian school may not in principle 
exercise more than a passive influence against the Catholic faith, yet 
in practice the non-Catholic class-master uses veiy active cflbris which must lesiilt^ in 
inmfferentism or anatby. The jKirenis of such children are warned that their action is a 
grievous sill and that they will 1^ denied the Sacrameiiis. 

It seems quite natural that parents should wish their children 
educated in schools where no iniiuences will be brought to bear upon 
their plastic minds to prejudice them against their ancestral faith ; 
preference of course being given to schools under their own denomi- 
national control ; and it is a pity that Catholics and other Christians 
cannot see that the same principle which they value so highly, should 
be applied to the Buddhist communi^, in the matter of educating their 
children. 

.*9 


From an Editorial in the Indian Mirror of 17 th 
Mrs, liesanl's January we clip the following paragraphs ; 

Calcutta Lee- lecture delivered by Mis. Bcsaiit, the yihcr day, in the Grand 

ture on Theatre, on Hindui.sm, was heard by the audience with rapt attention 
Hin luhtii icf ws hoj^e, with much pruht to ihemrelves, 

ninauism, marvellous exfiosiiioii ol the higher iriiilis of Hinduism,— truths 

which are not to be met with in any other system of philosophy extant 
in the world, and which are lieing gradually demoiistriiled by the most advanced scientific 
researches and investigation of the West. 
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Theosophy which, in its early days, used to lie ridiculed and scoffed, is gradually 
influencing the advanced thought of Kuro|)e and America, and Theosophy has drawn its 
inspiration from Hinduism which is the founuiin-hcad, nay the inulher of all religions. 
Hinduism will not only elevate the descendants of the mighty Ar 3 ':insor old, but is destined 
to shape and mould the thought of the rest of the world. 

• • • 

The Hindus are deeply grateful to Mr.s. Resunt fur thus defending Hinduism from 
the attacks and vilificatiun of ignorant and interested |H;i'sons. The manner of her defence 
was admirable, nay unir{uc. Her exiu)sition of the abstiact truths of the Hindu leligioii 
was such as left nothing to he desired. Her words went straight home to the minds of 
the audience, and her reasoning was convincing to a degree We simply wondered at 
her comprehensive grasp of the subtle truths, and her marvellous power of explaining them 
in a st^de as clear as noon-day light. We doubt very much whether even the most learned 
Hindu pandits who have sjx'nt their whole lives in the study of the Shastras, can rival 
her in her wonderful exfiosition of the higher truths of Hinduism. 


It is chiimcd that a discovery — certainly remarkable 
A fteiv plioto- if true — has been made by Professor Martini, a celebra- 

graphic ted oculist of the University of Home. Instead of 

rcvelalioiL hiiding the image of the murderer in the eye of his 

victim, he has found the image of the victim in the eye 
of the murderer. An exchange summarises the discovery as follows : 

A young man named Casalc was accuseii of having assaulted a lawj'er named Bianchi 
at Perousc. The alleged niurilerer, a member of a good lamily, denied all knowledge of 
the crime. Professor Maitini proceeded instantly to the President of the Perouse 
Tribunal and asked peiiui:>3ion to examine the eyes of the accused murderer. His 
request being granted, the profc^isor went to the piison and asked Casale to allow him to 
look at his eyes. 

Directly he placed liis ophthalmoscope in position to examine the left eye of Casale 
the professor saw on the retina the ptotiie of a man's face with a white l-tcard. In the 
right eye he could distinguish nothing. He examined the face for a long time and Anally 
photographed it. He then s.iid to Casale : 

*' Confess that you killed Signoi Riauchi. The face of the murdered man is visible 
on the retina of your left eye and 1 w ill i-liow y<»u a photograph of it.'* 

Castile confessed immediately. 

“Now,'* added the jirofcssor, *‘icll me, do you see here the phantom of Signor 
Bianchi ?" 

“ Yes,*' replied the aicused ; I see it alw;iy6.’' 

“With which eye do you see ii r" 

•* With my left eye.” 

“In what ix>siiion do you see the phaniom 

*• Always in piohlc." 

The face of Signor Bianchi, according to Professor Mailini. coniiniicd to be visible 
in the retina of the eye. 

This may have been a somewhat exceptional case but, no doubt, 
further light will yet be tlirowii upon the subject by eager investigators. 

* * 

In commenting on a recent work entitled, “ Sha- 
Shaherism, By kerism, • its Mcaumg and Message,” a reviewer in the 
anOntsifhr. limiiu r o/ k'vvs us, .liter discussing the superior 

meciianical get-up and excellent literary style of the 
l>ook, the following historical, philosophical and critical notes, that our 
readers may find iulercsiing 

Shakcrism was ftiunded by .Moilu-i .\iiii I.ec, daughtci of a blacksmith in Fngland 
before the days of our Revoluuou. i his girl, ignoiiini, uiuiitored and with no education 

* By Anna White and Leila S. Taylor. Published by Fred. J. Heer, Columbus, 
Ohio 
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(she could scarcely read) was a medium. Learning something from Quakerism, hating 
the husband to whose cnibracos her family had condemned her, always m a strong relig- 
ious tendency, like J oan of Arc, she was led by her visions through pers^utions al- 
most unijelievuhle, to foiiiul in the >(cw V'ork wilderness, before the absurdities of King 
George drove his American colonies to revolt, a church unlike any the world had ever 
seen. That little handful of fanatics, lunatics they must have seemed and did seem to the 
people of that day, were guided constantly and in every detail by spirit guides and 
messages. Their first abiding place in the New York wilderness was selected by these 
visions, and although it appeared the worst jKissihle choice, it was instantly occupied 
without hesitation or tlonbt. I-ong l>efore Spiritualism was known by that name, as early 
as 1751, all its ])hciioiiiena were familiar to the Shakers, practised daily, followed always 
implicitly, and have lieeii, down to the present day, and now' aic, although the manifesta- 
tions arc rarer and in many forms withdrawn. But before 1H40, the Shakers had experi- 
enced clairvoyance, clairaiidiencc, levitation, inspirational s|M:akiiig, trance, both consi'ious 
and unconscious, materialization, automatic writing, Uible tipping, rajipings and telepathy, 
as well as mental and spiritual healing. These w'ere ail known to them as ** gifts " and 
when for any purpose a Shaker desired to lie controlled— to use our term— he praj’cd for 
a ** gift " appropriate to the need of the hour. 

The reviewer criticises at some length two of the leading features 
of Shjikerisin— communisim and celibacy. We give space for a few* 
of her criticisms on the latter. 

It were as wise to refuse all food and to die of inanition because most people oat too 
much, cat for enjoyment instead of mere nutritive pur|)oscs, as to propose celibacy as a 
cure lor iusi. To speak of “ purity ** as applying only to celibacy is to be a prude, and 
to deride God's handiwork, lie gives us sex passions hard to control. To call the 
normal following of (rod's [iur|)use impuril)' is but blasphemy, and liespcaks a lowness of 
mind and an innate lubricity of thouglus which conirul the mind to the extent that it 
cannot distinguish between the clean and the unclean. 

Oh, the folly and the wrong of stamping with the mark of impurity that prot'ess of 
which the result is the * little chiklicn ’ of whom Christ Jesus siid, 'Of such is the kingdom 
of heaven,’ 

Oh, the barren dreariness of the home where these are banished except as the waifs of 
others’ love, washed upon a motherless shoie.- 

Miml* In.N’Ess, 

« 

« * 

The autlior of the book above noticed replies at 
considerable length in a later issue of the Banner^ from 
which we quote a few sentences. Keferring to child- 
bearing, ‘ Sister Leila ' says : — 

“ The animal function pas.ses with a few brief years ; the rest of 
life may witness the luifoldment of the spiritual man or woman. 

It remains true that a large class of men and women arc not and 
never will be fathers and mothers. The reasons and causes arc as 
numerous and complex as arc the conditions of modern society ; not 
always, by any means, because of tlicjr greater sjiirituality. Howbeit, a 
nucleus has ever existed of the spiritually -minded seekers after truth, 
who, finding the first law of reproduction and carth-rcpleiiishmeiit to 
interfere with the inner, spiritual law of their being, have renounced 
the former, to seek in continence and renunciation a knowledge of and 
a oneness with God, and among such have been sonic of the greatest 
benefactors of their race.” 

She quotes St. Paul, to the effect that the iiniiiarricd care for the 
things of the Lord ; the married, for the things of the world and to 
please their partners ; also Jesus, that those who have forsaken earthly 
things and relations for his sake “ shall receive an hundred fold ana 
shall inherit everlasting life.” 


Shaker ism 
from within. 
A reply. 
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She adds that, 

“ In all times and among all races such men and women have been 
found. It is idle, unjust, to charge modern Shzikers with the crime of 
* cowardly sneaking away from the responsibility God has placed upon 
us.* ** 

“The charge applies equally to all, Jesus included, who have sought, 
through purity and self-conquest the freedom of the spirit. That, in 
human economy, provision should be made for this class, is but common 

sense and a wise conservation of mental and spiritual force By all 

such, as well as by those living sweetly and purely in the family relation, 
is the evolution of the spiritual man being accomplished.” 

She says that in Shakcrism, Uiose who live under the law of 
“ Love thy neighbour as thyself, have the spiritual hunger of their 

souls satisfied, and the longed-for univei’sal brotherhood of man 

and sisterhood of woman tiiids nucleus and starting-point.*' 

It seems then that there is no “ shirking of re.sponsibilities in 
child-training," for many children from the outer world — orphans, 
stray waifs and “ iincontrollables ” — are sent to hnd lu)mes among the 
Shakers, and such receive a good education and loving care. 

‘Sister Leila’ says, further, that visitors will hnd no ‘ barren 
dreariness,’ no ‘ tcrrililc chill, loneliness and heart-hunger,’ but a 
“ community of cultured men and women living in peace and loving, 
one another, alive to social conditions, intensely interested in reform,” 
and “ a band of happy, well trained youth and children who are loved 
and eared for as are few, even in the happy homes of om* America.” 
She invites correspondence with true-hearted souls who are " willing 
to work for the uplifting of humanity." Her address is, Leila S. Taylor, 
North Family of Shakers, Mount Lebanon, X. V., T. S. A. 


Abraham Mr. Lincoln gave to the Hon. W. C. Doming on 

Lincoln and one occasion his reason for never having joined a 
Church church, in these words : — 

Membership, I havt; nme;' i:iuu*d inyM’lf u» any i l«ni‘ h I Ci auM* I have found 

dillit'uky in iviviiii^ my asMjiil. xsiiiiMiil mental r»..'HT\.Ciion. to li'.o U nc .iiul roin|t1ii-aied 
.«il:itemeiits of ChriMiaii iloiliiiic whii h rhar.utciizc ihvii .n;ii k*- of I'clicl aiid lunfessions 
of faiih. 

When any duiivti will in<*’iil'f n\rr ii< altar, ii*' iiii.iiilit aiion fi>r Moml'eiship, 
the Saviour's i;oudciiscd statemem uf law and e'"^l'*"h t hmi sl-.al; !n\e ihe,I.»'rd, and ihy 
neighbor as ihyself," lhai diurih will 1 juin with all my hcaii and -i-iil. 

* * 

The Boston pArnin^ Transcript, the Springfield 
^^AHardXnt Republican, ,\m\ the AVw York Snn, Amcnam papers 
to Crack.^^ all three of them enjoying a wide circulation and cor- 
responding intUience, have recently published articles 
relating to an experment in telepathy between England and America, 
undertaken by Professor Hyslop ; of which, as we learn from Con- 
stancia, of Biienos Aires, the following are the particulars : — “ Mrs. 
Piper, who is so well known to all as a medium with whom the 
Society for Psychical Kesearch in England has experimentalized, 
arranged for an experiment in telepathy. At a moment mutually 
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agreed upon Mrs. Piper undertook to send a few words telepathically 
to the English medium. The message consisted of four words only, 
which were not decided upon until the very moment of the experiment; 
and were selected as being uncommon words. The mental message 
thus sent was received in England preci.sely at the instant of its trans- 
mission — and here comes in tlie important part — it tvas transmitted in 
English ami rcccivai ui Latin. There are two important considerations 
arising out of this case ; the first stiikes us in an especial manner, 
the second is positively fatal to tlic materialistic explanation of tele- 
pathy. The hrst is that j<mrnals like the .Si///, the Rcfuhtican and the 
Transcript should occupy themselves with the subject, and it is 
another example to show what new lields the study of Spiritualism is 
invading. The second consideration is of great importance ; for so 
vast is its significance, that the only wmider is, it has not excited the 
enthusiasm which it ought to do. It is certainly the heaviest and 
severest blow which has been iniiicted upon the materialistic theories 
of telepathy which they have sustained for some years past. 

“ The telepathic school of Hudson maintains that telepathy and 
not the spirits is the cause of all spiritual phenomena ; that the com- 
munication hetueeii the two worlds is easily explained by the state- 
ment that a simple intelligence reads the thoughts of the people of 
the earth ; «and that the mechanism by which this is effected, on the 
part of the reader of these thoughts is, in short, the o)H‘ration of the 
brain of the sender of the message, which sets in motion certain vibra- 
tions of the etlier that impinge upon the brain of the receiver, who 
reproduces the transmitted idea. It is a species of telephone 
without threads, the brain or nerve centres of the two persfms com- 
municating being equivalent to a couple of teleplumic apparatuses (! !) 

Yet in the new experiment now spoken of, we have four 
English words transformed on their passage into four Latin words of 
a corresponding meaning. Surelv the vibrations of the etlier cannot 
translate English into Latin. Neither of the two communicants 
understood a word of the latter language, and the Latin phrases did 
not appear in the written document. The Latin translation was a 
complete surprise to every person engageil in the experiment. Con- 
sequently some intelligent force must liave intervened between Mrs. 
Piper and the English medium— a force, because it executed a 
mental act ; intelligent, because it had turned English into Latin ; 
and it intervened between those tw(» persons because neither of them 
understands Latin, and therefore it could not be in the mind of 
either, whether objectively or subjectively. 

‘‘ And it is perfectly certain that the vibrations of the ether, 
without some other force, and tliaf force an intelligent one, could not 
possibly translate English into Latin. 

“ What then, becomes of the materialistic explanation ? For this 
occurrence lies comjiletely outside of llie theory l\v which that school 
professes to e.xplain the piienomenon.’* 

[We copy tlie foregoing from the Harbinger of Light of May last. 
The materialists can now bring their hammers.] 
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DEATH OF Dr. HODGSON. 

From recent numbers of Light \vc learn of the death of that gifted 
but inconsiderate young man, Dr. Richard Hodgson, LL.D. (Cantab.). 
It requires all our power of editorial self-control to dismiss this gentle- 
man from our memory with only civil words of farewell. When we 
think how he came to us at Adyar to investigate H. P. B.’s pheno- 
mena, how he received every courtesy and desired op)>ortunity to get 
at the truth, how he showed his stupendous iiiconipeteiicy .as a psychi- 
cal researcher, and how he joined with lii.s colleagues of the S. R. 
in denouncing her as one of the cleverest and most dangerous impos- 
tors in history ; how, finally, he subsequently devoted years to the 
patient investigation of the phenomena of Mrs. Piper, the medium, and 
at last declared himself a Spiritualist, harsh thouglits come to our mind 
and harsh words struggle in us for expression. 

In the issue of Lights for January Gth, there api^ears an In Memo- 
riam notice of him by Mrs. E. Katharine Bates, in which she says : 

“ I remember some few years ago staying in a country house with 
him in the North of England, when the conversation at dinner one 
evening happened to turn on the probability that in the future we 
should have to make compensation to those we liad wronged and 
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atone for our misdoings. Dr. Hodgson had urged this view of things. 
Our esteemed host, speaking from the orthodox point of view, 
protested against such a ‘ terrible idea/ and evidently much preferred 
the prospect of an absolute forgiveness as the result of an act of faitli, 
and to think of our sins, with their consecjuences, as ‘ cast into the 
depths of the sea.’ I can see Dr. Hodgson in my mind’s eye, his 
whole face radiant with almost boyish enthusiasm as he threw back 
his head with almost a boyish laugh and said : ‘ Terrible ? Not a bit 
of it ! It's the most glorious thing in the world to feel that we shall 
have to suffer for everything we have done wrong — I don’t want to 
shirk it. Why, how else are we trer lo learn to do better f ” 

Perhaps when H. P. B. meets him on the Astral Plane she may 
remind him of the above. And who knows but that Solovioff may also 
be brought to book at the same time. 

H. S. O. 


THE ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE THEOSOPHICAL 
SOCIETY. 

[We are indebted to The Saiularcsa^ of Colombo, for this brief 
report of our recent Convention, by D. B. Jayatilaka, Principal of 
Ananda College.] 

The thirtieth annual Convention of the Thcosophical Society was 
held at its Headquarters at Adynr, Madras, during the last week of 
December. There were over 800 delegates, from all parts of the world, 
and representing various nationalities. On the 2Gth morning Mrs. 
Besant delivered an open air address on the subject of “ India’s Awake- 
ning,” in the course of which she emphasixed the necessity of educa- 
tion, both intellectual and moral, preceding industrial progress. She also 
strongly deprecated the use of school-boys for political purposes as lias 
recently been done in Bengal, and paid a glowing tribute to the memory 
of the late Charles Bradlaugh who in all his great lights for religious and 
civil liberty was always in tlic forefront and never sent a man where he 
himself did not go. Thousands Hocked to hear the lecture, though it 
commenced at seven in the morning. On the 27th morning Mrs. Besant 
gave the iirst of a series of lectures on the “ Bhagavad Gita " in the 
Assembly Hall. These lectures were greatly appreciated by the Hindu 
delegates who numbered several hundred. That afternoon the real 
business of the Convention began. The President-Founder (Col. Olcott) 
delivered his annual address which referred to the c.xtension of the 
operations of the Society to almost all parts of the world— from the 
dreary regions of the Arctic Circle to the most southern part of New 
Zealand. After the presidential address, reports from the various 
Sections were read. On the 28th morning a photo was taken of the 
delegates. Special seats had been prepared for the purpose, the 
temporary gallery reaching to the very roof of the main building, 
enabling the scaling of the several hundred delegates. At noon the 
Indian Scctipn held its annual meeting. In the evening at -A i\M., as 
customary, a public meeting was held on the Victoria Town Hall 
grounds. Between three to four thousand people were present on the 
occasion. The President-Founder brictly referred to the work done 
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by the Society in different parts of the world and introduced the other 
speakers each of whom spoke for five minutes. Dr. O. Schrader, a 
distinguished German Oriental Scholar — a pupil of Oldenberg, Leu- 
mann and Deussen — ^who has recently been appointed as the Director 
of the Adyar Library which has now assumed a position of great 
importance as a repository of Eastern and Western learning, first ad- 
dressed the meeting and spoke entliusiastically of the great work of 
making the treasures of Eastern knowledge known in the West. 
Messrs. D. B. Jayatilaka and F. L. Woodward spoke of the educational 
work in Ceylon; Mr. Kimura, a Japanese visitor, contrasted the condition 
of India with that of Japan; Mr. Geo. Ariindale described the work done 
in the Central Hindu College; and Mr. C. W. Leadbeater descried the 
results of the Society’s work in the different parts of the world he had 
visited in the course of his travels, and finally Mrs. Besant delivered 
a stirring address appealing to the people of India to educate their 
boys and girls in accordance with the principles of the national faith. 
The convention was brought to a close on the 31st December. 

The arrangements for the accommodation of the delegates Were as 
near perfection as they could be. During the five days of the Conven- 
tion over five hundred visitors were daily maintained on the premises, 
and everything went off without a hitch. This speaks volumes for the 
administrative capacity of the President-Founder who in his seventy- 
fourth year enjoys the active vigour of youth, and for the hearty 
cooperation of his collegues at the Headquarters. 

Apart from the work done at the different meetings, this annual 
gathering is a most unique one, bringing together men of various races 
and religions, and giving one a chance of knowing and understanding 
what others think and feel in regard to matters of great import to the 
world’s progress. It does in this respect tend to eradicate prejudices 
and widen one’s views and sympathies, and bring nearer the ideal of 
human brotherhood. 


COL, OLCOTT AT THE ROYAL LEVEE LV MADRAvS. 

Seeing that the President-Founder of the Thcosophical Society was 
the recipient of invitation cards to the Royal Levee of the Prince of 
Wales at the Banqueting Hall, Madras, on the 34th January, the State 
Reception by H. R. H. on the 26th January, and the Garden Party 
given by Lord and Lady Amptliill, in honor of T. R. H. the 
Wnce and Princess of Wales, on the 27th January, at Government 
House, that he had the honor of presentations, and that both the 
Prince and Princess had conversation with him, it will be clear to 
all of our Members that the disfavor in which the Society was once 
held no longer exists. I* or on such dbcasions the list of citizens eligible 
to mvitotion undergoes the closest scrutiny before the cards are issued. 
Herr Dr. Otto Sclirader, Director of the Adyar Library, was also 
honored with an invitation to the Royal Levee. 

third annual theosophical congress. 

(First Notice.) 

(third) annual Congress, to be held by the Federation of 
the European Sections of the Theosophical Society, will assemble in 
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Paris, the 3rd, 4th and 5th of June 1900, at the Washington Palace, rue 
Magellan. As previously arranged its activities will be of a threefold 
nature. 

First, there will be the intellectual side, or the Congress proper, 
that is the reading and discussion of papers. 

Secondly, there will be the social clement, consisting of a number 
of informal meetings, with musical attractions contributed by members 
of the Section. 

Thirdly, it is hoped that an artistic exliibition can be organised, 
which would bring together works of art of a distinctly theosophical 
character, but limited to the artists of the Section. 

As said above, tliis is but a preliminary outline of the programme 
of the Congress, and much may yet be added to make it more attractive. 

Participation in the Congress will be open to all members of the 
Theosophical Society, on payment of a fee of live francs. 

All members of the Society wishing to send in papers to be laid 
before the Congress are cordially invited to do so and to notify the 
Secretary at once of their intention. Papers should be in the hands 
of the Secretary before tlie 1st of April 19UI>. 

All general correspondence concerning tlie Congress should be 
addressed to 

Le Secretaire du Troisieme Congres Theosophique, 

Societe Theosophique, 

59, Avenue dc la Bourdonnais, Paris. 

NEW BKANXHES. 

I.VDiAX Section. 

A charter was issued on Xovember 11th, 1905, to form a new 
Branch of tlie Theosophical Society at Bangalore City, to be known as 
the Bangalore City Brandi of the T. S. The President is Y. Srinivasa 
Row, Esq., and the Secretary, C. R. Doraswami Xaidu, Esq., Xo. 94, 
Guduniaya Petta, Bangalore City, Mysore. 

A charter was issued on January 4th, 19U0, to form a Branch of the 
Theosophical Society at Calcutta (Bagba/ar) to be known as the 
Madan Mohan ” Lodge of the T.S. The President is Pandit Kshirod 
Prasad Bidyabiiiod, m.a., and the Secretary, Babu Manmotha Mohan 
Bose, B.A., 28, Durgacliaran Mookerjee’s Street, Bagbazar, Calcutta. 

A charter was issued on January 12th, 1906, to form a Branch of the 
Theosophical Society at Bhalod (Kajpipla State) to be known as the 
Bhalod Branch of the T.S. Tht* l^resident is Mulji Raghunathji 
Trividi, Esq., and the Secretary, liarilal Dholidas Kothari, Esq., 
Bhalod, Rajpipla Slate. 

Ihiiiu h DissoiirJ. 

The lorincr Bangalore City Br.mdi of Bangalore City dissolved on 
August 14th, 1905, and its charter was cancelled. 

Ul’ENDKANATH BaSU, 
General Secretary. 
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CuHAN Section. 


A charter was issued on October l«th, 1S)05, to form a Branch of 
the Thcosopliical Society at Alto Songo, Provincia cle Santiago de 
Cuba, to be known as the Jesus Branch of the T. S. Tlie President is 
Mrs. Maria Avila Koincro, and the Secretary, Miss Elena Hernandez 
Avila, Alto Songo, La Patera. Provincia de Santiago de Cuba. 

A charter was issued oii November lOth, 1 UOa, to form a Branch 
of the Theosophical Society at Santiago de Cuba, to be known as the 
Luz de Maceo Branch of the T. S. The President is Mr. Amalia 
Nunez, and the Secretary ^^r. Bernardo Chainin, Santa Lucia, Alta 70, 


Santiago de Cuba. 


J. M. Masso'. 
General Secretary. 


New Zealand Section. 

A charter was issued on December hth, 1005, to form a Branch of 
the Theosophical Society at Christ-church, to be known as the Kashmir 
Branch of the T. S. Tlie President is Robert Williams, Esep, and the 
Secretary, Mrs. F. Fletcher, 55, Carlton Place, Christ-church, New 
Zealand. 

C. W, Sanders, 
General Secretary. 


PROF. LEUMANN ON THE PANCHAMA SCHOOLS. 

Dr. Otto Schrader, Ph. D., Director of the Adyar Library, has been 
kind enough to hand us for publication a translation of the ikter which 
he had just received from his old teacher, the cininent Professor Leu- 
mann. Needless to say how gratified we all are to receive so highly 
honorable a comineiulalion of our Panchaina work from one of the 
greatest Oriental Scholars of the day. We are quite convinced that his 
present good opinion will be greatly enhanced when he reads the 
report of Mrs. Courtright's work during the past year and the vivid 
interest arou.scd in the minds of the Government and Missionary 
School Inspectors and teachers during the Teachers’ Institute which 
sheheld atthcTiruvallnvar Panchaina School in Mylapore. Dr. Leiimann 
writes Dr. Schriider thus : 


December 23n/, 1905. 

“ My Dear Friend, 

’ • 

Receive my heartiest thanks for the Pariah pamphlet ! It awakens 
my most sincere admiration for Cbloiiel Olcott and the spirit in which 
he is leading his undertakings. Forsooth, if Theosophy leads so 
energetically and prosperously into practical humanitarian activity, 
then here too we have to say ** Yon will know them by their frnits^^' 
and the whole talk as to foggy and vague theories must cea.se. The de- 
scriplionof the foundation of the School, beginning on p^ 10, has put me 
back in memory, to the year I H85. Being absorbed at that time i» 
reading books which dealt with the want or insiifHciency of rural 
education in India, I felt, as would a young scholar of your age and 
deals, the most lively wish to be able to give assistance, and a Swiss 
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clergyman who has ever since cared for me and who, during a journey 
to a Convention of German Protestants in Frankfort, came to see me 
here, and was compelled to listen to my enthusiastic and yet impotent 
description of the educational work needed in India. I am glad now 
to see you instead of myself brought within a circle which is active in 
the above sense in a high-minded way. Tlie contentment which you 
are to feel, will not be delayed, it will come soon. l\i Colonel Olcott, 
meanwhile, and his staff, the expression of my heartiest sympathy I 

Always yours,” 
(Signed) E. Leumaxn. 


SOUTH CANARA DISTRICf THEOSOPHICAL FEDEIUTION. 

We are pleased to learn that this Federation held its iirst meeting 
on the 2(ith and 27th December under the auspices of the Udipi Branch 
T. S., at Udipi. The attendance was good and niiich interest was 
manifested. The meetings were held in a spacious hall which was 
tastefully decorated for the occasion, 'fhe addresses were calculated 
to stimulate interest in Theosophical subjects and to illustrate their 
practical application in daily life. We have not space for the extended 
report sent us, but wc hope similar federations will spring up all over 
India. A private correspondent informs us of a noteworthy incident 
that occurred on the Iirst day of the Federation. '• One of the lecturers 
found his child very near the gate of death. Xeverlhclcss with true 
devotion to this cause, he came to the Hall, went onto the platform and 
spoke on his subject well and beautifully, and coolly too, as if nothing 
had happened and then returned home and disposed" of the body of the 
child A remarkable instance of devotion to Theosophy, truly . 


THEOSOPHY IX CANADA. 

The members of the Theosophical Society who reside in Canada 
hope to celebrate Mrs. Besant’s visit to the Domiuiou in 1007 by the 
inauguration of a Canadian Section. 

• At present they are represented by Branches at Montreal, Toronto, 
Vancouver and Victoria, and by Centres at Ilamillon and Winnipeg ; 
there are also a few members at large. 

Readers of the Theosophist who may know persons in Canada 
who are interested in Theosophy bijt arc not attached to a Branch, are 
requested to send their addresses to the Secy-Treas. of the Propaganda 
CommittqiB. ' 

N. W. J. Haydon, IDS, Ontario Street, 'roroiito, Canada. 


PANCHAMA FREE SCHOOLS: TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE. 

Again this year, from the Sth to the IDth of January, Mrs. Court- 
right held her annual Institute or demonstration clas.ses lor teachers 
which she began so successfully a yvar ago. The Institute this year, 
however, was on a considerably larger scale than before. Govern- 
ment officials who had paid only an occasional visit last year were 
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SO Interested in the kind of work done that, this year, the Director oi 
Public Instruction for the Presidency of Madras authorised the 
Inspector of Schools to require the attendance at the Institute of 
upwards of two dozen Government Supervisors and Sub-Assistant 
Inspectors. Managers and teachers attended from several of the Mis- 
sion schools in Madras, as also from many native schools — some coming 
from even as far as Madura. 

The demonstration classes included Kindergarten work, showing, 
especially, the use of the Kindergarten circle, which was used here for 
the first time, perhaps, outside of our own Panchama Schools, at least 
in this part of India. 

The discussions and criticisms throughout the week were frank 
and free but very appreciative and the methods of teaching show^i 
met with most enthusiastic interest and surprise from the visitors from 
a distance who were not familiar with the kind of work done in our 
schools. Opr space permits only this brief notice here, but we hope 
to give a fuller account next month. 


ANGLO-VERNACULAR SCHOOL OF THE RANGOON T. S. 

We are pleased to learn that an Anglo-Vernacular School under 
the sole management of the Rangoon '1'. S. is being started tempo- 
rarily at No. 21, llHli Street, Rangoon, ilrolher H. Cowasjee has 
given a building site and playground free of rent and promised to erect 
a suitable building thereon and present it to the school. 'I'he Institution 
will, for the present, have only Infant and iVimary classes, but will 
gradually be worked up to Middle and High School Standards. As 
there is to be “ no straining after (arants-in-Aid, and the moral training 
of the pupils will have special attention,'* ’the outlook for good results 
is hopeful. The Branch is to be heartily congratulated on their energy 
and good-will in starting this most useful and exemplary work and 
we trust they will see to it that the school never lacks proper support. 


DIARIES, CALENDARS, &c. 

Our thanks are due to Messrs. Thompson & Co. for numerous 
diaries, memorandum books and wall calendars, all conqdete and 
serviceable ; also to Messrs. Framjee Bhumgara and Co., Madras, and 
the S'ri Vani Vilas Press, S'rirangam, for some beautiful pictorial wall 
calendars. ^ 


The very laic arrival of some of the Sectional Reports in December 
delayed the issue of our January Theosophisl so far beyond the usual 
time, that we are a little late in this issue. The March number may be 
expected promptly on timff unless something unforeseen should happen. 


Priiiled by Thomp&on AND Co., in Uic Thcosopkisi Dcpiirtmcnt of the Minerva'* 
Press^ Madras, and I'liblishcd for the lYoprictors by the Acting Business 
Manager, Mr. T. Sreunivasa Ayenuak, at Adyar, Madras. 
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“There is no Religion higher than Truth/' 

[Family Mollo of the Maharajahs of Benares^ 

OLD DIARY LEAVES.* 

Sixth Series, Chapi'er XV. 

(Year 1897.) 

T he IJlth, llth and lath of October were ocaipied in the sea 
voyage from Auckland to Sydney, which town we reached at 
midnight on the lOth. There was a Council meeting on the after- 
noon of the 17tli and in the evening 1 lectured at our Hall on “ The 
Common-sen.se of Theosophy " to a crowded audience. 

Our faces being now turned towards India we had to economise 
time at the different stations visited. On the 18th, 19th, 20lh and 
21st there were receptions, some public, others for the benefit of 
inquirers ; I gave two more lectures, on the evenings of the 20th and 
21st, and on the 22nd left by tniin for Bathurst, in fulfilment of tlie 
promise made to Mr. H. Wiedersehen when last in Sydney. The 
weather at Rathui'st wsis ver>' fiqe and 1 profited by it to walk about 

• Fjjm volumes, in series of tliirtycli.'iplcrs, traciii.i' the history of the Theosoph- 
ical Society from its bc^jiniiini's at New York, ha\e appeared in the rhcosofhisit 
and three of the volumes arc available in book form. Prices : Vol. 1., cloth, 
illustrated, Rs. a-12-U, or paper, Rs. Vol. 11., beautifully illustrated with 

views of the Headqiuirters, Adyar, elolli, Rs. paper, Ks. 3-8-0. Vol. III., cover- 
hig the period of the Society's history from IS83 to IS87, is sold at the same price 
as Vol. 11. It is uniform with Vols. 1. and II. and illustrated with many portraits. 
' It will have a special interest in that it introduces to the reader's notice other Mahat- 
mas than those already known. Apply to the Manager, Theosofhistt or to any 
. Theosophical Itook Agency throughout the world- 

T 
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and see the town. I lectured in the evening, had a bit of supper after- 
wards to fortify my strength and, at 10 P.M., left in a buggy for 
Rockleigh, a thirty-five mile stretch, got there at 1 A.M. behind a pair 
of those wonderful Australian horses which we know in India as 
''Walers" (derived from New South Wales) and which in their own 
climate are gifted with marvelous endurance. In the hot climate of 
India they arc liable to sunstroke and liciit apoplexy and have to be 
coddled with pith sun-bonncls and carefully handled, but in the 
colonics they sometimes make a journey of a hundred miles a day. 
In the present case they covered the ground lx.'tween Bathurst and 
Rockleigh in a steady trot at the nite of about twelve miles an hour, 
ITie driver told me that the price paid for the team had been £i\0. 

After breakfast the next morning I was driven to Mount David, a 
gold-mining camp, reached there at noon and was put up at the 
house of the Superintendent, Mr. Wiedersehen. He had a room 
cleared for me and at .‘5 p.m. I gave a 'Fheosophical lecture to an 
audience of sixty, virtually the whole population of the camp. ITic 
weather Wiis so line and the air was so perfumed with the balmy 
odours of the forest trees that I felt very happy and entered with 
zest into the exposition of Theosophy to those rough-clail miners. 
At the close there was much friendly handshaking and exchange 
of coiu-tesies. The result was that t)n that same evening I formed the 
Mount David Biiinch T. S, My new friends very kindly showed me 
the next day the mine and the battery of stamps at work. At 1 P.M. 
I left by carriage for Bathurst on my return journey, stopjxid there at 
the hotel until 10 p.m. when I took train for Sydney, which 1 reached 
at G o'clock the next morning. I found Miss Kdger at the house of 
Mrs. Page ; we lunched at the headijuartei's and spent the rest of the 
day there. The same thing happened the next day, but in thee\'cning 
there was a farewell public meeting at Protestant Hall where a good 
audience listened to Miss lidger's jecture on ‘‘ The building of a 
World." I presided and closed with a faiewell speech. Mrs^Moorc 
Jones, a fine artist and a sweet, sympathetic woman, hut sadly crippled^ 
gfive Miss Edger and myself a recepti<ai at her studio. In the evening 
we attended a medical lecture to the ladies’ class for the Civil Ambulance 
Brigade, at which I presided and, by recjiiest, addressed the class at 
the close of the lesson. There was a conference the next mourning 
between us and the Matron of the nursing staff of the brigade. I paiJ 
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a visit to Mrs. Moore-Joncs, lunched at our rooms, received visitors, 
and with Miss Edgcr dined at Dr. Lc Freemann's, and in tlie evening 
attended a farewell meeting of the Sydney T. S. at which there were 
speeches by Mr. George Peell, the assiduous and excellent President 
of the Sydney Branch, since unhappily deceased, Miss Edger, 
Mr. Kollestrdm, 13r. Stordeur, Ph.D., a German mystic and an 
I* . T. S., myself and ethers. Our pleasant and profitable visit to 
Sydney ended on the 30th. Messi*s. Scott and Wilson accompanied 
us to the Orient Steamer, ''Oriiba/' in which we were to sail for 
Colombo via Melbourne. There were many friends to see us off, 
many sweet flowers given us and many affectionate words of farewell. 

The weather was very cold at sea, the ship very large, the table 
very plain and the service only passable. We reached Melbourne on 
the morning of the 1st XovciiiIkt, lunched at the Society's rooms, 
and I made a farewell call on my friend Mr. Terr\-. In the evening 
1 left by train f(jr Adelaide, Mr. Knox having sent me the money for 
the railway ticket so that I might visit the Branch and give a lecture. 
Miss Edger remained on board the ship. 1 had a very cold night 
and broken sleep on the train, but all troubles eventually come to an 
end and 1 reached Adelaide at 10 the next morning. Mr. Knox, 
PriNident of the Branch and a most useful member, and other 
friends met me. I lunched in town and in the afternoon 
Mr. Knox drove me to ** Burnside,” his* country seat, where 
Mi*s. Knox gave me a most gracious welcome. The next morning 
at a reception at the Society’s rooms in town I had the pleasure 
of meeting two charming French lady members, sisters, and both 
artists, by names Mme. Muuchctte and Mile. Lion, who attended 
the Convention at Benares in B»01 and made the tour of India. 
Thci*e being many Spiritnaiistsin Adelaide my first lecture was, by 
request, on the subject of “ Spiritualism and I'heixsophy,” the one on 
the following evening on “ Healing,” and that on the ath (Xovem- 
ter) ^11 “ The 'riieosophical Society and Theosophy,”— my last in 
Australia. During the tour throughout the colonies of Australia, 
Tasmania and New Zealand, I had given sixty-three lectures and 
addresses. 

Miss Edger arrived on the “ Oruba ” on the t^th Xovember and 
ill the evening of the same day, lectured at tlic Society’s nxims on 
“ The building of a World.” On the next evening, her last in Austra- 
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lia she disaissecl the question of ** How to help the World." The 
next morning we took the train for Port Adelaide and embarked on 
the “ Oruba," which sailed at 1-30 P.M. 

A run of three days brought us to Albany, our last Australian 
port, from which it is a voyjige of ele\'cn days to Colombo. 1 bad 
there the pleasure of making the iMjrsonal acijuaintance of that good 
man, Wilton Hack, who h;ul driven six hundred miles, from tlic 
mining town of Coolgardie to Albany to sec me ; a proof of devotion 
to the Society hard to beat. Among other amusements to relieve the 
tedium of the voyage there was a fancy dress ball on the evening of 
the 27th November which Miss Lilian Eclger, M.A., etc., attended in 
the character of “ Night." Her black dress besprinkled with stai*s 
and a crescent moon on her head, together with the excitement of the 
ball made her look very well from the human point of view if not 
from that of the university graduate. I confess that I was veiy j^leased 
with her dissipation for it showed that there was the usual quota of 
human nature beneath the shell of collegiate enamel. 

We reached Colombo on the 2 Ith, glad enough to get iLshore. 
Miss Edger wiLS taken to Mrs. Higgins’ school and 1 to Sangamitla 
School. I lunched that day with the Marquis Mahayotha of Siam 
and in the afternoon received many visitors, among them the Prince- 
Priest Jinawarawansji, In the evening there was a meeting of Hope 
Lodge T. S. at the Miisaeus School, at which I admillcd a Mr. Sin- 
clair, a member of a Highland regiment then g;uTisoned at Colomlx), 
whose brother, Mr. G. Sinclair of Ibis Lodge T. vS., Afclbournc, made 
the exquisitely engrossed address of the Australasian Section to me on 
ray 70th birthday, which has been so admired by all visitors to my 
office at Adyar. On (he next day my enemy tlie gout attacked me, 
but with tlic aid of a pair of crutches I was able to get through the 
routine of my daily engagements. Onr people were all pleased with 
Miss Edger so far as they could see*hcr, and she with then# Wc 
embai'kcd on the steamer Coromandel " for Madras on the fii*st of 
December. After a stretch of fine weather we landed at the latter 
port at nine o'clock on the liflh of the month. Miss E. and I received 
garlands and addresses on diseml>arking, and (hen we had a Iiot drive 
to Adyar along the lieaeh road. Naliiially enough, Miss Edger 
was charmed with the appearance of Adyar and with her welcome. 
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During Ihe next few clays the shite of my gouty feet prevented my 
getting about much, even on crutches, but after a few days the trouble 
disappeared and 1 had my hands full of work. Wishing to make 
Miss Edgcr known to the leadci*s of the Indian community of Miidi-as, 

I arranged a reception for her at Ady;u-, and on the llllli of the month, 
in the tastefully decorated hiill, se\-eial hundred leading men he;ided 
by our respected Judge, Sir S. Subramania Aiyer, gave her a most 
cordial welcome. To my introductory speech she responded so 
admirably as to win the suffrages of her own audience. 

It will be remembered that Mrs. Besant was at that time making 
along and most important tour in the United States and that it would 
be impossible for her to return to address the Adyar Convention and, 
until I met Miss Kdger in Australia, no possible substitute w;ls sug- 
gested to my mind. But when I saw her iiualilications as a lecturer 
on Thebsoi^hical subjects exemplified in her discourses throughout 
my Australasian tour, I determined to persuade her, if possible, to 
return with me to India and give the Convention lectures. When wc 
came to discuss suitable topics I told her that what was pre-eminently 
neccss:iry now was to drive home upon the minds of our members the 
fact that they could have no chance of spiritual progress unless they put 
into practice the rules t)f life which had been so splendidly defined 
by Ml'S. Besiint and others of our six*akei>, : I therefore begged her to 
accept that idea as a guide for her discourses, which .she very readily 
acceded to. She chose the gener.il title of “ Theosophy Applied'* and 
in her four lectures applied its teachings to Religion ; the Home; to 
Society, and to the State. I laving reported to the Ceneral Secretaiy 
of the Indian Section the scheme and having received his concurrence, 
I accordingly got Miss Kdger Xo resign her pl>^ition of General 
Secretary of the New Zealand Section, got Dr. Sanders elected in her 
place, nude all necessary arrangements and brought her to India as 
temporary substitute f(ir Mrs. lk\sant. With this explanation made, 
my naiAtive may proceed. 

On the second day :ifter the reception we had the extreme plea- 
sure of welcoming as a delcg-ate Dr. Arthur Richardson, that mo.st 
respected colleague who came on from liombay where he had Ixxin 
lighting the pkigue during the prectxling half-year, exposing his life 
daily in the hospitals and working without remuneration. The dele- 
gates to the Convention now began pouring in, a group from Ceylon 
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being composed of Mrs. Higgins, Miss Gmeincr, -Miss Roddii, 
Mr. Peter d’ Abrew and the Prince-Priest Jiiiawarawansii. 
Mr. K. Naniyanaswami Iyer and Mr. J, Srinivas Row, of Gooty, 
whose services at every Convention, in the matter of the feeding of the 
delegates, are invaluable, also arrived. On the 2;)th, Habu Upendra- 
nath Basil, General Secretary of the Indian Section, and Mr. A. Mah&- 
deva S'dstri, Director of the Mysore Government Oriental Libraiy, 
and many other delegates came and crowded our house. In the 
evening Miss Edger held a conversation meeting and answered 
questions. 

The fii’st of her course of four lectures was given at 8 A.M. on the 
27th, the title being ‘‘Theosophy applied to Religion,” The note 
in my diary is that “all liked her plain, clear exposition of the practical 
application of Theosophy to religion,” and ihc fliiidu of the 28th 
contained one of those admirable critiques for which that rnfluenlial 
journal has always been noted. My comnientaries on each of the 
discoui-ses are equally favourable, and at the close of the fourth, judge 
S, Subrainania Aiyer, on Wialf of the Indian Public, gaveatci*se and 
eloquent expression of thanks. She was enthusiastically applauded 
at the close of each of the lectures and the language used by a Tas- 
manian paper about one of her lectures .it Holurt is thoroughly appli- 
cable to the effect of those at Adyar: “ , . . As Miss Edger 

proceeded, her audience was drawn nearer to her and she seemed to 
communicate to them some of her own depth of earnestness when 
she strove to impress on their minds that, as religion was of the 
greatest moment to everyone, they should strive to make their religion 
purer and broader, and that this w;is what Theosophy sought to do. 
Theo.sophy was not opposed to the churches but it tried to remove 
narrow dogmatism. Theosophy w;is the very essence of every 
spiritual religion. With a clear and well modulated voice and 
wonderfully sustained earnc-stness, she impressed her hearers with the 
sinccTity of her convictions ;i.s .she went on to show how Theosophy 
had sought to give birth to a true Brotherhood of man, the 
teaching of sociial righteousness and the rooting out of social evils.” 
This “ drawing nearer ” of her audiences to hei*sclf was clearly mani- 
fested in her Adyar lectures. Perhaps one rc.'i.soii was that she w.'is 
more didactic than oratorical ; she aimed to instruct, not to da/zle, 
in which she showed good judgment, fur wc must never forget lh.it 
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our Indian audiences are not being addressed in their own vernac- 
ulars, ill which they would undei^stand any possible synonyms used 
by the lecturer and eveiy subtle handling of phrases ; whereas if they 
are listening to an English discourse it goes without saying that the 
subtler sense of many words must csciipe them. As an orator Miss 
Edger could never be compared with Mra. Besjint— how many 
could ? — but one of the most eminent of oiir eduaited Madras- 
secs sfiid that every one of her audience had understood what she said. 

The attendance at the Convention that year (the 22nd) was 
large, and a feeling of buoyancy and perfect confidence in the future 
of the Society perracled the mc'etings. The reports from all our 
Sections were optimistic and the centering of these various lines of 
thought among us created a most harmonious atmosphere. From 
the President's Address the following few points are summarised : 

The educational movement in Ceylon was very encouraging ; 
10.') schools, with some 17,00i) children, had been established. My 
Australian tour covered a distance of about 17,0t»0 miles and had 
resulted in crc*;iting strong personal ties of friendship Ixitween the 
members in Queensland, New South Wales, Victoria, Tasmania, New 
Zealand and South Australia, and myself : previously I had been to 
them only a name and a title. And now, in this connection, let me 
mention a curious coincidence which 1 had forgotten to include in my 
narrative of the tour. 1 made it, as mentioned, at my own initiative, 
without consultation with anylxidy anil because I was much dissatis- 
fied with the state of things Thcosophical out there — the result of 
secret machinations of the conspirators before the Secession. Of 
coui'se there had been no fund set ;iside for the exjxrnses, so I had 
advanced the money myself. During the tour there had been gifts 
from private individuals, from Branches, and the novel “ silver coin 
collection at the door.” As usual on my return, I regulated my 
accounts with the Treasurer of die Society, and we found that my 
expenses (including Miss Edger 's) had been covered, all but five 
shillings. By the next mail or the following one there came from 
Dr. Sandei*s, C'lcneral Secretary of the New Zealand Section, a Postal 
Money Order for free shillings, ilic delayed faynient of a snbscripiion of 
that amount by some friend in that colony. 

What sort of a ** coincidence " would the reader call this ? 

One need not be surprised to find a sort of spirit of restlessness 
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and combativeness showing itself occasionally in Branches whose 
members have acquired but a faint conception of the federal character 
of our Society and the enonnous moral strength which it derives from 
the cultivation of a brotherly spirit among its members, a spirit which 
obliterates politiail, sectarian and nicial antagonisms. Though the 
two Colonial Sections were, as a rule, on the best of terms with Head- 
qiuu-ters, yet I found, in a very few instances, the signs of incipient 
antagonism which, if not removed at the very outset, might, in the 
course of lime, create evil results. As the impemtive necessity for the 
general undei'standing of the constitution of our Society is evident, it 
will be well for me to quote from the Presidential Address to the 
22nd Annual Convention the following remarks : — 

“ I w^s sorry to see a tendency in certain very few Planches towards 
the assertion of a corporate importance and autonomy which, if earned 
far, might resemble that which bore such bitter fruits in the American 
Section two years ago. 'I'his heresy of individual sovereignty wfis the 
cause of the grejil Slaveholders' Rebellion of 1801-5, in America. No 
world-covering, practical movement can possibly be crirried on with- 
out perfect loyally to the principle of federal combination of autono- 
mous units for the common good. Our Thcosophical Society is, I 
think, as perfect an example of a maximum of centralised moral 
strength with a minimum of invasion of local independence its the 
world can show. Until 1 formed distant Ihanches into autonomous 
Sections, all was drifting into confusion because tliere were not hours 
enough in a day nor working strength enough in my body to keep 
me (unaided, almost, as I was) in touch with tliem. The Sections of 
Auslmlia and New Zealand are but organised Central Committees, 
which act for all their 1 handies, derive their power from them, and 
seiTc as their agency to keep alive the bond between them and the 
President-Founder, the Sc jciety's central executive. I hope that this view 
may become clear to every Hranch lliroughout the world, and that it 
may realise that it is but one out of four hundred similar groups of 
students, and that no one Section is of any more imporhincc to me 
than any other, but is equally important as any other in the whole 
Society. A Section cannot do its whole duty to the Society or the 
Branches which compose it, unless every Branch and every mcmbei* 
loyally and unreservedly supports its lawful measures. As Sections 
?ire parts of the Society, so l^ninches ;irc p;irts of the Sections, and any 
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disunity between a Branch and its Section is as deplorable and danger- 
ous as disunity between a Section and the Headquarters. We need 
go no farther than the Judge Secession for proof of this.” 

One day, riding in a tramcar in Auckland, a Salvation Army 
man sitting next to me showed me a subscription list and asked 
me to contribute something to their Self-denial Week Fund, at the 
same time explaining to me this admirable plan of Genenil Booth's 
to raise money. When writing my Address this fact recurred to me 
and I ventured to make to the Convention the following suggestions : 

“ Organized Self-Denial.” 

** 1 feel it my duty to call your attention to the splendid example 
of self-denial for a religious and philanthropic cause, which is shown 
the world by the Salvation Army. While I was in New Zctiland the 
‘ Self-denial Week' of the Army occurred, and the astounding fact is 
that the sum of was put into its treasuiy' as the result of this 

self-sacrifice. What can we, Theosophists, sliow of this sort that is 
worth mentioning, by compiuison ? Here are we who profess to be 
spreading the most noble of all truths throughout the world and to 
teach the highest morality and purest altruism. Who among us has 
pnictiscd the self-denial of these eccentric religious sensationalists ; 
what have we to boast of in this direction ? I solemnly adjure you, 
my lirethren, to l/Cgin this year to earn the respect of your own 
consciences by setting aside some fixed percentage of your respective 
incomes as a great fund for the benefit of the Society. Why should we 
not select the week in which our White Lotus Day occui’s to do this 
generous thing that II. P. Ik would have approved, and that Annie 
Besant and Constance Wachtmeister habitually practise ? This 
should be a general, not a Sectional fund, and should lx* kept at 
Headquarters, for distribution as the exigencies of our work in the 
Sc*ctions and otherwise throughout the world shall demand. The 
cutting off of our mere luxuries for one week of each year would give 
us enough for all our pressing needs.” 

There wei‘e other important matters worth recalling in the Report 
for that year, but :i.-: we have reached the limits of my space they may 
be put over until the next chapter. 


H. S. Olcott. 
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CONCERNING H. P. B. 

An examination into the so-called proofs of fraud on the 
PART OF Madame Blavatsky.* 

TN view of the fact that, from time to time, we find ourselves again 
J[ confronted with the statement that H.P.B. hius Ix^en shown to 
have resorted to fraud and deception, in connection with the produc- 
tion of certain phenomena, in the earlier history of the Theosophical 
movement ; and in view, also, of the further fact that many memlxirs 
of a later dale, having little or no pei-sonal knowledge of the matter, 
are frequently at a loss for a suitable reply to such allegations, it 
would appear that a brief consideration of some (^f the more impor- 
tant of these so-called proofs of fraud may prove of seiTice. 

Personally, I may say that some liftcen yeai-s ago, that is, long 
before joining the Society, I satisfied myself not only that the evidence 
adduced was, in many ways, of a very unsatisfactory nature, but also 
that it was so utterly inadequate and insurficient, as proof of fniud, that 
no impartial investigator could possibly arrive at a less favourable 
conclusion than that of **not-proven.'* Whilst further knowledge, 
acquired during many yeare ' membership in the Society, together 
with a cleiirer and more definite understanding of the meaning and 
the purpose of this great movement, to the welfare of which H. P. B, 

so whole-heartedly and unselfishly devoted, has led to the firm 
and unalterable conviction that these alleged practices of trickery and 
deceit were utterly and completely foreign to her whole nature. For 
the purpose of this discussion, however, 1 have again gone carefully 
through the whole of the evidence recorded against her, ;ls also tlie 
replies called forth from those best qualified, by personal knowledge 
and experience, to testify both to tfie sterling worth of her life and 
character, and to the genuineness of the phenomena in question ; this 
further examination having ser\X’d but to confirm, and to add strength 
to, my previous convictions. 

* the hiibstiiiKc of an aililrc.«s ddivcrccl by S. Sludd to Ihc MEi-HorKNK 

Hkanch T. S., on October 7th, 1!W)3, in reply b) a reiteration of the original charges, 
and printed by request. Xow reprinted from Mr. Studd’s pamphlet with thanks 
to the aulhur. 
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Now, the charges of fraud made against H. P. B. are based 
mainly upon the statements of Monsieur and Madame Coulomb, 
supported by the Blav:itsky-Coulomb letters, as they are called, and 
upon the report, largely founded thereon, of the Society for Psychical 
Reseiirch, or, to be more accurate, upon that of Mr. Hodgson, which 
the Society somewhat hastily, if not unwanantably, adopted ; and, to a 
less degree, upon the statements of Solovyoff contained in “ A Modern 
Priestess of Isis," a work published after the de;ith of H.P.B., when, of 
course, an efficient reply was no longer possible. It is necessary, 
therefore, that we should consider the question of the credibility and the 
trustworthiness of these people, as witnesses against her, as well as 
tlmt of the qualifications of Mr. Hodgson for the thorough and 
impartial conduct of his investigations. Now, in regard to all these 
charges, there is one most important and remarkable fact which 
cannot fail to impress every honest inquirer, and that is, that the 
whole of the evidence against H.P.B. comes from foul and tainted 
sources, not one lionesl man or woman bearing witness against her. 
Although hundreds of phenomena were produced at various times, in 
various places, and in the presence of a great many different people, 
yet, in spite of every effort to secure advei*se evidence, not a single 
person with clean hands could be found to testify against her. As to 
Solo\ 7 off, of whom the Editor of /ion/ir/nnc/ speaks as an ‘‘ungrate- 
ful rascal on his own showing’’ (vol. ii., p. 17a), 1 miglit almost be 
content with a brief quotation from a review of his work, written by 
Miss Freer, better known as X., who, though admittedly givatly 
prejudiced against H.P.B., says {Boriicrlnniff vol. ii., p. 175) : “Truth 
to tell, M. Solovyoff’s testimony doc's not inspire the reader with 
entire confidence in his personality, our feeling that even H.P.B. may 
not be so black as he paints her, is in proportion to our jxir- 
ception of the extent to which, in so doing, the artist blackens himself." 
Again she s;iys that he is show,n to be “ a false friend " . . . “ a 
man who has not even the schoolboy s code of honour, ‘ tell a lie and 
slick to it ’ ” . . . “ a biographer so conscious of his duty, ‘ nought 
to extenuate,’ that one occasionally feels, in sharing his information, 
like a receiver of stolen goods ; ” adding that “ if the testimony pro- 
duced against Madame Blavatsky rested solely on M. Solovyoff, one 
would feel inclined to say, from inhrmil iviikncCfihM the book, enter- 
biining as it is, should never have been published." However 
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it is interesling to note that this same Solovyoff, who . now denies 
that H. P. B. W’as possessed of any occult power, published in 
the Rebus f a Russian scientific journal, of July Jst, 1«84, an.'ic- 
count of a most remarkable instance of the nuinifestation of such 
power, .as witnessed by quite a numlier of jxjople, and as to which he 
himself testified that “ the circiimsfcinces under which the phenome- 
non occurred, in its smallest clebiils, carefully checked by myself, do 
not leave in me the smallest doubt as to its gcmiinciicss and reality. 
Deception or fraud, in this particular case, arc entirely out of the ques- 
tion ” (quoted in Incidents in the life of Madame Blavatsky/* p. 27.-J). 
Yet, in the face of this emphatic declaration, M. Solovyoff, in 
A Modern Priestess,'* published eight years later (pp. 42-r)), endea- 
vours to pei^suade us that, even at the time, he was by no means satisfied 
as to its genuineness, whilst elsewhere (p. 212) he s;iys: “ I believed from 
the first that she was tricking and deceiving.** Again, he makes great 
capita] out of an alleged confession by 1 1. P.H., although, loiu^aflcrwards 
in writing to her, he says (p. “ I can s.'iy positively that 1 convinced 

Richet of the reality of your ixM sonal power and of the phenomena 
which proceed from you whilst, upon the publication of the Rep(jrl 
of the S.P.R., he openly ridicules its conclusions, writing also of the 
astral appearance of H.P.B., at a time when she herself was in India 
(p. .302). Finally, this very unreliable witness, a romancer by pro- 
fession, by the w’ay, though quoting fr eely fr om j)rivate letters, alleged 
to have been written by H.IM3., yet, with one or two tritling exceptions, 
omits to give .any dates, thus making it a matter of extreme difliculty 
to disprove their authenticity. 

Now, before considering (he Kepoit of the S.P.R., which is 
usually regar ded as by far the most fijrmidable of these sevei-al in- 
dictments, it would be well, perhaps, to deal with the sUitements of 
M. and Mine. Coulomb, who supplied the nuiterial for the foundation 
upon which Mr. Hodgson built all hi.s conclusions, the following 
dekiils being gleaned from the Theosophist (vol. vi., pp. 2, 48 ;ind 70), 
the “ Report of an Investigation, by a Special Committee of the T. S., 
into the charges brought against Madame Blawalsky ** (published in 
Madras in 1885), and a pamphlet, by Madame Coulomb, entitled 
^'Sorne Account of My Association with M<'id<ime Blavatsky.** From 
the Thcosophist we learn that H.P.J3. first met the Coulombs in 
1872, when, by reiison of a shipwreck, she Wiis obliged 
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to tcikc shelter in their house, and, therefore, on being appealed 
to, some few years later, in India, for help and protection, she was 
glad to rep:iy their former service to herself by placing them in charge 
of the house at Hesidquarters. Later on, after their notorious attack, 
it was alleged by the Coulombs that H.P.B. was heavily in their debt 
for money advanced to her in Egypt, but this is completely disproved 
by a letter, written by Mmc. Coulomb from Ceylon, on June 10th, 
lt579 — tliat is, a few months only before their arrival in India—in 
which she begs H.P.B. to lend her the sum of Rs. 200, even urging 
that, if need be, it should be borrowed for the purpose, giving an 
assurance that it should lx; repaid in two months* time, and offering 
mcfinwhile to give a promissoiy note for the amount (sec Report of 
Investigation, p. 1.‘12). In Kcbniary, when the Coulombs had 

been estsiblished at Headquarters for a few years, H.P.B. left Adyar 
for Europe, and, immediately after her departure, Mme. Coulomb 
began to circulate vague charges of fraiul .against her, hut, upon this 
becoming known to the memlK*rs of the “ Bo.ard of Control," a 
Committee of Inciuiry was at once appointed. Finally, after a most 
exhaustive investigation, during which it was conclusively shown that 
Madame Coulomb had hjng been endeavouring to extort money from 
various members ; that, on H.P.B.*s departure for Europe, she had 
openly sworn to be revenged upon that lady for having, as was alleged, 
prevented one Hiirisinghi from giving her Rs. 2,000 ; and tliat, on 
many occasions, she had declared the T.S. to be designed to overthrow 
British Rule in India and the Christian Religion, etc., etc., and after the 
failure of every effort to induce Mme. Coulomb to j>rodiice evidence 
in sup(X)rt of her charges, she and Iier husband were formally expelled 
from Headquarters and from the Society, no mention whatever being 
then made of the lettei-s, which were afterwards ileclared to have been 
in her possession all the time. Meantime, shortly before their 
expulsion, and when H.P.B. and Colonel Olcott had been informed 
by letter of the many complaints that were being made in reg;\rd to 
their conduct, Mmc. Coulomb, in reply to a letter of remonstrance 
from H.P.B,, wrote : “ 1 may have said something in my rage, but 
I swear by all that is saereil Jor me that 1 never said frauds secret 
passages, traps, nor that my husband had helped you in any way. 
If luy mouth has uttered these words, 1 pray to the Almighty to 
sliowcr on my head the worst maledictions in nature" (Report, p. 131). 
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However, after ti 7 ing in vain to persuade H.P.B, to intervene 
on their behalf, tliey appear to have determined upon a method of 
revenge, and so, some two months after their expulsion, there apj^ared, 
in tlie Madnis Christian College Magazine, of September and October, 
.1884, a series of private letters, purporting to have been written by 
for the most part, to Mme. Coulomb, by whom they had been 
sold to the missionary proprietors of the imigazine. According to these 
letters, some of which, if genuine, could only have been obtained by 
theft, H.P.B., with the connivance and the assistance of M. and 
Mme. Coulomb, had been, for Ycai*s, engaged in the fraudulent 
production of phenomena of various kinds, by means of sliding 
panels, trap doors and puppets of bladders and muslin ; and so a great 
outcry arose in the jiress, it being freely reported, by some of the 
nevvspapei*s, that H.P.B. had been shown up as an unprincipled fraud. 
As one of the honourable exceptions, however, the Madras Mail of 
September 14lh, 1 884, made some exceptionally severe comments on 
the conduct of the missionaries, in puldishing the priviite corres- 
pondence, even if authentic, of a lady in her absence, without her 
permission, and at the instigation of an avowed enemy ; adding that 
'' even if genuine '' the publication of these Iettei*s '' involves an inex- 
cusiiblc breach of confidence,'* and asking what if after all they prove 
to be spurious ? Whilst the Indian Mirror of September 20th, 1S84, 
in the course of a lengthy article, remarks that “ the letters publislu^d 
were so transparent that wc wonder tliat any man of common sense 
could not see through their iWire than ciueslionablc genuineness,*’ 
and further refers to them as “ a correspondence more than snsix'cted 
to be spurious. " 

On reading these letters, one is at once struck by the very vulgar 
style in which most of them arc written, this lx;ing in marked contrast 
with that of H.P.B. ; then, jis with those of Solovyoff, with one or 
two unimportant exceptions, they are neither dated nor addressed, 
and thus give no clue Jis to when, or where, they may have been written. 
This fact alone, tending, as it undoubtedly tloes, to make it exceedingly 
difficult to disprove any statement contained in such letters, is of 
great significance, and of itself sufllicicnt to cast grave doubt upon 
their genuineness. Apparently the correspondence consi.sts of a 
few genuine letters of no significance, together with a number of 
forgeries, in which, here and there, genuine phrases arc thrown in 
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to give verisimilitude to the whole, which would thus appear 
to be, as H.P.B, declared, *'in large part fabrications" ('incidents,” 
p. 312). 

Upon invcstifpition, it was found that Monsieur Coulomb's 
ordinary handwriting was vciy similar to that of thus 

indicating the probability of his having been the actual writer of the 
letters, and so giving point to M.idame Coulomb's most emphatic 
denial that she had ever forged H.P.B.'s name," or ** tiaced genuine 
letters and so made interpolations" (see preface to her pamphlet), for 
we have no similar denial on behalf of her husband. 

As to the contents of the letters, in which French and English 
words and phrases are intermingled in a most absurd and meaning- 
less manner, many statements therein have been shown to be distinctly 
contrary to the facts, as testified to by quite a number of witnesses ; 
one letter being definitely pronounced a forgery by Major-General 
Morgan and three other people, who had formerly perused the 
original. Then H.P.B. is made to refer to an Indian potentate, 
who had no existence ; to make mistakes with the names and initials 
of intimate friends ; to boast of having dined with the Gover- 
nor when, as a matter of fact, she had declined an invitation received ; 
and, when writing of a close friend, well known to Madame Coulomb 
and seen by her almost every day, to describe him in detail, giving 
his full title and office, just as though she were refeiring to an utter 
stranger. In the case of one phenomenon referred to, the statements 
now made by Madame Coulomb are quite at variance with the 
account she hei'self wrote at the time of its occurrence (l^amphlet, pp. 

1-9, and Report, pp. 121-4) ; whilst many of the alleged statements 
of fact in the letters are quite irreconcilable with the circumstances 
under which the phenomena in question actually took place. 

It is ;ilso worth noting that^the missionaries positively refused to 
allow an inspection of some of Uie more important of these letters. 
Then again, according to the Coulombs, all the various phenomena 
connected with the so-called shrine, an t)rdinary cupboard hanging 
upon a wall, at Headquarters, were produced through their agency, 
by means of a sliding panel in the back of the cupboai’d, a hole in the 
Willi behind and sliding di.H)i's on the other side of the wall ; but the 
evidence of many independent witnesses shows conclusively th.at this 
hole could not have Ix^eii made earlier tliiin in January, 1884, 
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because the wall \v^ newly papered in December, 1889, and the hole 
had been broken through the paper, leaving a jagged edge, and, even 
then, only going {wt \\*ay through the \\*all ; whilst the phenomena in 
question were all produced prior to November, 1883 (Report, pp. 97- 
103). It was furlher s:iid that, if the shrine had been removed, the 
hole in the wall would have been seen, and that, for this reason, e\'en 
Colonel Olcott wiis not allowed to make an inspection ; but the 
Colonel himself tells us that, on two sepanite occasions, he had the 
shrine removed altogether from the wall, which was found quite solid 
and intiict ; the testimony of niinibei's of visitors also show's that 
repealed examinations were made from lime to time. 

Dr. Hartmann declares that, in Deccml^r, 1883, the shrine 
had a solid immo\’able kick, with a sound plastered w'all behind ; 
whilst Mr. Gribble, the expert employed by the missionaries, stales 
that the two sliding doors and panels outside the room were made 
“without the slightest attempt at concealment/* the sliding panel 
opening and closing “with some difliciilty,** being “evidently of 
recent construction ; that, “ in its present state, it would be difticiilt 
to carry out any phenomena by its means,” and that neither of these 
appliances communicated \vith the shrine. The Kditor of the Philom 
solihic Itiqtiinr also declares that, in April, 1883, he inspected the 
shrine and the wall behind it, and found that there was no opening of 
any kind, but that, on September Mth, 1881, after the S(vc:illed 
ex|50surc, he found a sliding door and an opening in the W’ldl, W’hich, 
howrever, did not go right through to the back of the shrine, the 
work, he remarks, being clearly unfinished. IJut enough of the 
Coulombs. 

S. Studd. 

[To be coticliuhi.] 
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PHRENOLOGY. 

“This is Truth though opposed to the Philosophy of Ages." 

I T is desired in this p;iper to ^^ivc some of the more important facts 
of that system of mental philosophy known as Phrenology, and 
at the sjime time to sketch, though briefly and inadequately, the life of 
its illustrious founder.* 

Fi-ancois Joseph Gall w;is born in a village of the Grand Duchy 
of Haden on the 9th March IT.jS. His father was a merchant and a 
Homan Catholic. Gall was originally intended for the Church, but 
was impelled by his natural desires to relinquish such a vocation. In 
17«1 Gall went to Vienna to study medicine. From his boyhood he 
w;ts a devoted student of human nature and studied incessantly the 
peculiarities and varying dispositions of his companions. From these 
observations he drew the conclusion that faculties are innate and vary in 
intensity in individuals. In later years he obsen'ed that people with a 
talent for learning by heart had prominent eyes, and recollected that his 
school-fellows with that capacity had the siime formation. From this 
he suspected an important relation lietween the two. After reflection 
he conceived that if one faculty w;ts indicated by an external sign, 
other facultic^s might be shown by other external indications. Thus 
the process went on. He noticed individuals with curious formation 
of heads in connection with some strikiiig manifestation of mind. In 
evciy case, however, he recognised the skull as only the indication of 
some peculiai and corresjionding br.iin development. Refemng to 
the opinions of the physiologists and metaphysicians, he found a most 
singular diversity of ideas as to the location of the faculties of the 
mind — that the moral sentiments* hail been consigned to the heart and 
bowels ; whilst Pythagoras, Plato, Ckilen, Haller, and others placed 
the intellwt in the brain, Aristotle located it in the heart, Van Hel- 
mont in the stomach, Descartes in the j^ineal gland, and Drelincourt 
in the cerelx;llum. A prevalent opinion at that time and held by 
many philosophers w.is that all men were born with equal faculties 
and that any dilTerence was due to environment ancj to accidental 
* Ctiiully (rinn liis lit'c in tlic KilUion ii( his work. 

a 
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circumstances. This theory, however, he found fallacious for he 
considered that whilst his brothers and sisters had received much the 
same education, they each one unfolded different dcgi-ecs of the same 
faailties. In practice, this system was not much recognised by their 
masters. Another great stumbling-block was the non-rccognition of 
separate faculties by the metaphysicians who spoke merely of judgment, 
perception, conception, memory, imagination. Dr. Gall was induced 
by all these considerations to abandon all theories and devote himself 
entirely and iinreser\’edly to the study of facts. As physician in a 
Lunatic Asylum he had exceptional oppoi-tiinities for observation. 
He made continual visits to prisons and to schools, was introduced 
to Royalty and to the scats of Justic*c, and on no occasion did he 
lose an opening whereby he might study an individual's he:id who 
was noted for some endowment or deliciency. In this way he was 
forced to the conclusion that particular mental powci*s are indicated 
by particular configurations of the head." Kitjin observations he 
became convinced that the structure of the brain was different to 
what was then generally supposed. By ceiLselcss examinations he 
found that at death the brain in most c;tses presented the same form 
as the skull had shown in life. It was by these steps, slowly and 
laboriously achieved, that Gall eventually discovered the seat of 
various mental powers. 

Thefiret written notice of his researches appeared in a letter to 
Baron Retzer published in the Dciiiaclicii Mcrciir in December 179t5. 
In this letter the iinpoiiant principles of physiology of the brain 
appear and these at a time far back in Ihe early history of that 
subject. Being highly interesting it may be briefly referred to. P.iri I : 
( 1 ) Gall argues that the facultie*s and their relative developments iire 
innate. ( 2 ) That the faculties and propensities have their seat in the 
brain as their material organs and that size is a measure of power. 
( 8 ) That the faculties of Inlellect and those of the Projx-nsities arc again 
divisible into separate divisions. (4) Me shows this by examples in nature. 
(.5) Of the difference ill the brains of carnivorous, frugivorous, and 
omnivorous animals, (i!) ** Fnmi the totality and the development 
of determinate organs results a determinate form, either of the whole 
brain or (i its parts as separate regions.” ( 7 ) He holds that from ear- 
liest infancy till lale in life the skull is moulded and shaped by the 
bniin within and that the extermJ surface of the skull <igrecs with the 
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inteinal or at least varies within known limits. Part II.: (1) “On 
the Establishment and Detennination of the faculties and pro- 
pensities existing of themselves,” by the following means. (2) By 
the discoveiy that with certain strong mental qualities there exist 
certain elevations and depressions of the skull, (il) By a collec- 
tion of models in plaster.” (4) By “ a collection of skulls.” (5) By 
“ the phenomena of diseases and lesions of the brain.” (G) By study- 
ing the relation of vai ious parts of different bniins with the manifestation 
of different faculties. (7) By studying the scale of progressive develop- 
ment from the lowest to the highest, 'riie Second Section of Part II. 
contains : (1) “ Matter about National heads.” (2) “ Of the differ- 
ence between the heads of men and women.” (:1) Of Physiognomy. 

Referring to his discoveries Dr. Giill protests against premature 
judgment, good or bad, on his researches, saying that he himself had 
not yet commenced to iiiiikc them form one whole speculative study, 
but vv;is keeping rigidly to facts. 

In 171)0 Gall commenced lecturing in Vienna. On the Oth of 
January l^i02 the Austrian Government issued an injunction forbid- 
ding Gall to lecture, on the ground that his teachings were dangerous 
to religion — c. g., that the brain is the organ of the mind and that it is 
composed of many sub-organs. 'Hie lectures ceased but the doctrines 
wcj’c studied with greater zc;il than before, public interest being 
aroused. In lt<00 Spurzheim joined Gall. Of himself he said that 
till 1»04 he “was simply a hearer.” In 1<S0 j Gall and Spurzheim 
quitted Vienna and visited Berlin, Pt)lsdam, Leipzig, Dresden, 
Halle, Jena, Weimar, Gultingen, Braunscliweig, Copenhagen, Kiel, 
Hamburg, Bremen, Munster, Amsterdam, Ley^Ien, Diisseldorf, Frank- 
furt, Wiirtzburg, Marburg, Stuttgart, Carlslirue, Lastall, Freiburg-im- 
Breisgau, Donaueschingen, HeidellKTg, Mannheim, Munich, Augs- 
burg, Ulm, Zurich, Berne, Basel, Muhlhausen, Paris. Giill received a 
most flattering reception — “ Sovereigns, minislei-s, philosophers, legis- 
lators, lU’tists, seconded my design on ;ill occasions, augmenting my 
collection, and furnishing me eveiywhere with new obseiTations.” 
Invitations were received from most of the Univci*sitics. On the 
journey innumerable observations were made in prisons, courts, 
schools, sisylums, even at executions, ;ind researches were multiplied 
on suicides, idiots, and madmen.^ 

* See tile 0th \oluiiii: ot the Eiigiibh iuiitiuii of hib woik. 
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After November 1807 Gall took up his residence ip Paris. At 
this time he commenced with Dr. Spiir/heim liis first course of 
lectiu-es in P:iris ; " Supported/' sjiys Chenevix, “ by a numerous col- 
lection of skulls, heads, casts; by a multiplicity of anatomiuil and 
physiological facts. " So great \v:is the cnthusi:ism of the Piirisians 
that an eager candidate wjis delighted to inscribe himself for a 
breakfcist, distant only three months and a hiilf ; at which he sat, a 
wondering guest I " * 

In 1808 a joint memoir was presented to the French Institute on 
the Anatomy of the Brain. " M. Cuvier was the chief of the 
Anatomical Department. He first received them well and listened 
with much attention and expressed his approbation, but owing to the 
indignation of Napoleon that Frenchmen were allowing themselves 
to be taught Anatomy by a German he altered his language.The result 
was a most unfair, unjust and prejudicetl report on the discoveries. 
So unsatisfactory was it lliat the authoi*s published an answer in which 
they accused the Committee of nut having [correctly yj reported their 
experiments. 

Napoleon's altitude was highly characteristic. I le was strongly 
opposed to Gairs doctrine l')ccause if he had admitted it he himself 
would have, by his own admission, thrown open his own nature to 
obseiTation and criticism. It was altogether repugnant to him to 
recognise a system whereby men’s motives could be so probed and 
investigated. '' Nature, " said he, “ does not reveal herself by external 
forms." On his return to Paris Bonaparte scolded sharply those 
members of the Institute who liad praised CJall’s researches. At 
once all the discoveries Ivcame ** reveries, charlatanism, and 
absurdities." In spite of this, Cuvier in the Annual Report said that 
their “ Memoir was by far the most important which had occupied 
the attention of the class." In reality it appeal's that Cuvier was a 
Phrenologist, for to Gall on his ddilh-bcd Cuvier scuta cranium 
“ which, " he said, ** appeared to hiiii to confirm his doctrine of the 
physiology of the brain." ** Carry it back,” said the dying Gall, '' and 
tell Cuvier that my collection only wimts one head more, my own, 
which will soon Ixi placed there Jts a complete proof of my doctrine." 
In 1809 Gall and Spur/heiin commenced publishing their great work, 

“ The Anatomy and Physiology of the Nervous System in general and 
• Arliwli: in lln; Foreign Quarterly* 
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the Brain in particular — ” 4 volumes, folio, with an aiL'is of 100 
plates (price 1000 francs). 

It wiis finished by Gall in 1810. In that year Gall lectured by 
request of the Minister of the Interior for the Medical Students of 
Paris. These lectures were eagerly attended. In Mju*ch 1828, at the 
conclusion of a lecture, Gall was seized with a paralytic attack and pass- 
ed away on 22nd August 1828, aged 72. There was a great concourse 
at his gnive and eulogies were pronounced by eminent men. His 
death ''gave rise to a succession of culogiuins and atticks in the 
French newspapers that had scjircely ever been paralleled, and public 
sentiment was warmly and loudly expressed in his favour." Said a 
Frenchman : . . . “ the death of Dr. G:ill ... is an im- 

mense loss to science . . . it must be acknowledged that he has made 
an immense stride in the sciences of medicine and of man. . . . 
Nothing was wanting to his glory ; not even the abuse and calumnies 
of our ‘ devots de gjizellc. ' " It is of inleresl to read the opinions of 
some eminent contemporaries to show what was Gall's status as an 
anatomist and physiologist and to contrast them with the ignonince 
and prejudice of the average medical man and physiologist of the 
present day. 

Dr. Hufclaiid, Physician to the King of Prussia, says : “ It is 
only necessary to have eyes and to open them to be convinced of 
wliat Gall demonstraled ... He ought to be regarded ;is one of 
the most remarkable phenomena of the 18lh century." Loder wrote : 
“ 1 have had an opportunity of listening and ol dissecting with him 
in company of Heil . . . nine human brains. The discoveries 
made by Gall are of the highest importance. These discoveries alone 
would be sufficient to make the name of Gall immortal. I am 
jishanied for having, like otliers, cut up some hundreds of brains as 
wc slice clieese. The best thing we can do is to listen and huini what 
we are ignorant of." Flourenss;i 5 *soi him: *' . . . The profound 
obseiTcr whose genius has opeited for us the study of the anatomy 
and physiology of the brain. I shall never forget the impression I 
received the first lime 1 saw Gall dissect a brain. It seemed as if 1 
had nc\’er seen this organ." Cieotfrey St. Hilaire says : 1 shall 

always remember our astonishment, our sens;itions, our enthususni 
on seeing Gall for the first time demonstrate his analomiciU dis- 
coveries.** The word ‘brain* will always call up to the mind 
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the name of Gall/’ Sir Astley Cooper declared that he knew 
nothing of tlie brain before reading the work of Spurzheimi Gall’s 
collabonitcur. Sir Samuel Wilkes Sciid that, It was agreed tliat 
Gall dissected and unravelled the bniin with a significance which had 
never been before accomplishsd/' In 1820 a gold medal \vus 
presented to him — " To the Founder of the Physiology of the Brain.” 
Now that a Large work has been published by a mcdiciil man giving 
the facts of the discoveries of Gall, it is to be hoped tliat anatomists 
and physiologists will in future editions of their tresitises acknowledge 
them and rendei' tardy justice to the gre:it scientist. 

Gall’s methods of research may lx; now more closely examined 
and for this purpose a speci:il faculty may be taken and the exact 
history of its localixation in a particular orgtin sketched. I^t us 
consider Piircntil Love. Through the comparison of <i great niimlx;r 
of hcfids Dr. Gall observed that in the head of the feiihilc, the skull 
projects more in the occipitil region, above and on each side of the 
occipihil spine, than in that of the male. Having already made 
localizations through similar facts he naturally concluded that this 
grciiter dev’elopment might be the material c.iuse of .i quality manifest- 
ing itself in a greater degree in woman than in man. For many 
years Gall was at a Iofs to expLiin this condition. Finally he 
obscr\’ed that the cnini.i of monkeysinielation to this prominence have 
asingukir analogy with those ot women — from this .irose the conclusion 
that tliis portion of the occipital lolie w.is the oig.in of a quality 
common to women and monkeys. At length in the midst ot a lecture 
to students he was struck with the extri me love these animals have 
for their young. Impatient ot compai ing instantaneously the crania 
of male animals with those of female, " he bcggetl his cl.iss to distx.*i*sc 
and found that mveiy truth the s.inie dill crence exists in the male and 
female of animals as in human beings. This doctrine was borne out 
by scores of examples of the brains aikl skulls in ,iniin.ils from mice to 
elepliants, male and female, and it was pro\ed that it is a matter of 
easy accomplishment to distinguish between the se.\es of the lower 
animals by this method. Women with a ILittening and deAciency 
of this region possess little of the parental instinct, whereas when in 
the man it is highly develo|H;d, causing the occiput to project in a 
marked manner, he will be found to be a devoted father. This, as in 
Gall’s day, being the result of innumerable observations, still holds good. 



In 29 cases of women who had committed infontidde this portion of ftei 
cerebrum was poorly developed. In the hospital of Vienna Gall saw 
a woman who was suffering from the delusion that she was soon to 
be a mother of six children. He begged the physician to send 
him her head in the event of her desith. He did so. “ What was 
my joy, " says Gall, “ in seeing an extniordiniuy development of 
this region. The posterior lol>es not only cna*oached more than 
is usual, but were rounded and voluminous. In the case of a man 
suffering from similar delusions the same large development was 
present. This faculty is given as an illustralion of the evidence, which 
is not in this particular case by any means exhausti\-e, for there is a 
m;iss of parallel cases. The organ of language is an admirable case 
of how modern Physiologists have almost entirely ignored Gall who 
located it in the third frontal lolxj years before Hroca. * There is no 
shadow of doubt that Hroca rediscovered this centre for articulate 
speech. 

The celebrated George Comix*, reformer and Phrenologist, was 
the first to introduce I Mirenology into Scotland. At fii*st, a determined 
opponent, he ridiculed the doctrines of Gall and Spurzheim. He was, 
however, induced to attend a meeting and, struck by the immensely 
suiXTior methods of brain dissection, commenced to study and 
eventually became the most prominent reformer and philanthropist 
in Scotland. It is not ptissible here to deal with his great achievements, 
his courageous, enthusiastic propagation of Phrenology, his continual 
campaign against crude Calvinism, his vigorous and tireless efforts 
for ameliorating social conditions through accurate knowledge of 
human nature. No man did more than he for the welfare of his 
coiintiy, though the results of his teachings arc not confined to Scot- 
land. His work, ** The^Cmistitpliu^^ " whose groundwork 

is Phrenology and obseiTation of Nature, has had a s;ile of a million 
copies. Violently and vindictively assailed at fii-st by the clergy of 
Scotland, it is now recognised in* its teachings by every educated and 
enlightened jx*i*son, and is, with the phrenological doctrine's, received 
by the Roman Catholic Church, which placed Fossati*s translation of 
the Elements of Phrenology on the Index. Through Combe's in- 
fluence Phrenology spread far and wide ; large numlxi*s of medical 
men were inemlxi-s of the Edinburgh Phrenological Society, and in 
♦ See the Great Atlas and works, ' ^ 
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Januaiy 1846 a Chair of Phrenology was founded in Glasgow at the 
Andersonian University, with Dr. William Weir, physician and clini- 
cal lecturer as Professor. The grant was withdrawn after twro sessions, 
owing to non-support, though at first 20 teachers joined the class. 
The singular progress that the science was making at Combe's death 
compared with its position from that time, 1858, up till within the last 
15 years, shows how, wiien the first exponents of a new truth pjiss 
away, determined opposition on the part of a bigoted and partial section 
of the Medical Profession can influence public opinion so its to 
retard and arrest progress for a considerable period. This, how^twer, is 
now passing. Dr. Alfred Kussell Wallace in the Wondet'fitl Century 
concludes an article thus : “ In the coming century Phrenology will 
surely attain general acceptance. It will prove itself the true science 
of the mind. . . . and its persistent neglect and obloquy during 
these last sixty years will be referred to as an example (if the almost 
incredible narrowness and prejudice which prevailed amongst men 
of science." In 1870 Dr. Fcrricr, by means of g:ilvanic currents, 
stimulated various areas of monkeys' brains and obtained movements 
of various parts of the body strikingly expressive of various faaillies 
whose organs exist in these parts, showing in fad the “ natural lan- 
guage " of the faculties in activity. Dr. liernard Hollander read a paper 
on these highly interesting results before the Anlhropologicd Institute 
in 1891). In 1888 the British Phrenological Society was formed and 
in 1899 it obtained a Charter of Incorporation. It has been and is 
the chief factor in the propagation of Phrenology in (ireat Britain. 
Its present President is Dr. W. Withinshaw of Kdinburgh. The 
Society holds regular meetings, gives demonstrations on the dissection 
of the brain, teaches and grants diplomas for proliciency in the 
Anatomy and Physiology of that organ. Us Headquarters arc at 64 
Chancery Lane. Undoubtedly the most important event in the recent 
history of Phrenolqgv' w’as the publication of the Mental Function 
oj the Brain " by Dr. Bernard Hollander, Nerve and Braiii S|^cial- 
ist. This work, published in 1901, the result of 15 years' research, 
brings forward an overwhelming mass of evidence — anatomical, 
physiological, pathological, historical, etc. etc., — showing that the 
I conclusions of Phrenologists of the last century were in the main all 
correct, that the intellectual faculties have their organs in the frontal and 
. pre-frontal, the propensities in the temporal, the affections in the 
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occipital r^ions, and that the higher and religious sentiments are located . 
in the uppei- lolxs of the brain. So impoilant and comprehensive is ; 
this work that it would require far more than space permits to do it 
justice. Let it suffice to say that no person, medical man or otherwise, 
can have the right to set forth his ideas on Phrenology without 
having mastered the contents of this invaluable work. Its publication 
caused much interest and comment, and doubtless the future will see 
it in its proper position as the most able work on the subject since 
the publication of Combe's System of Phrenology. " It may be 
said that at the present time the science has more friends and is gain- 
ing more general acceptance than at any previous period since the 
lime of the iiret British exponents. The author of the '* Mental 
Functions of the Rniin ” is entirely fe:u*Iess and speaks with the 
utmost candour, showing with what unfairness, prejudice, and 
rancour a large section (^f the medical profession attacked with every 
weapon at their command the eminent founders of the science of the 
bmin. How when argument and facts failed them some descended 
to coarse abuse and virulent invective. What Gall and Spiu'zheim 
experienced, Combe and his foUowci*s underwent, and up to the present 
time there are not wanting men in high position, of undoubted 
scientific acumen and attainment who, entirely ignorant of the history 
of the science, with the smallest conceivable knowledge of the 
truly inductive methods of Phrenologists, do not shrink from falling 
into gross erroi-s and obvious misstatements by sneering at and 
attempting to belittle a subject, profound and comprehensive, striking 
at the vciy root of action and character, and promising with no 
uncertain voice to be the means of amelioniting social conditions of 
every description, by the rational education of the young, by a more 
accurate classification of the ins;\nc, and by a method of criminal 
procedure founded on a sinind km^wledge of human nature. History 
repeats itself and the time .approaches when Phrenology will receive 
its final vindication and the very names of those who slandered it 
and its pioneers will sink into oblivion. 

John Keith Murray. 
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NOTES ON THE SCIENCE OF THE SOUL 

OK 

The New Psychology. 

I N defining psychology ;is the ' Science of the Soul/ I c;in conceive 
that the qiicMy may l>e raised, ' Is there such a science, and if so 
is it possible for us to study and know it ? ' 1 think 1 may with a 

measure of assurance, answer both these questions in the affirmative. 

But the ignorant skepticism which exists regarding this all- 
important subject is appalling. Yet notwithstanding the clouds of 
ignorance which surround it with the majority, I am happy in stating 
that during the last three decades, there have l)een constantly increas- 
ing streams of light thrown on it from the inner rc^iilms of Being, so 
that the diligent student of to-day has many aids which were unobtain- 
able in what is termed the Occident, or Western world, during the 
eiU'ly jxjriod of my life. 

Although from my youth up I have been a seeker after truth, I 
was approaching my tiOth year before the light, on this important 
question, dawned upon me. Of anything beyond the idea given by 
St. Paul, of the three-fold division of man, consisting of body, soul, and 
spirit, I knew nothing, although I had l)ceii seriously eng;iged in 
seeking to know and understand the mystery for many a year. The 
above division of St. Paul, wlien understood funiishes a clew to the 
mystery and indicates the line of research we should lake. Man is 
here viewed as a trinity, the physical body, the composite soul and 
the ensouling life or spirit. There are many other ways in which our 
composite nature has been divided. The above is Scitisfactory so far 
as it goes, and from the point of view of our lower vision we may 
accept it as correct, but I wish to t.Yke it on the present occasion 
in conjunction with another view. * 

As a preliminary, let us think of man :ls composed of a scries of 
concentric circles— to be precise |>erhaps 1 slioukl say, ovals, as the 
occultist who has develoix;d the powers of the inner vision teaches 
us. Think of yourself as a sphere with an interplay of radiations and 
vibrations, which ever find their centre within their own {wticuiar 
encircling mdius. Ixt us icmcmlxT that man, with the varied parts 
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and powers of his complex nature, is a living homogeneous organism, 
constituting an individual, a unity. We may think of him also 'as 
including within his unity, a Trinity, a Quaternary, a Septenary, and 
possibly still higher aggregiitc^ of aspects 'and qualities. A higher 
ten-fold aggregate is the centnil idea in the great occult work, or series 
of works, the Jewish Kabbala. Those who are acquainted with it 
will remember the ten Sephiroth, who sum up within themselves the 
World-soul in all its fulness. 

\Ve may consider these powers or qualities of super-nature as 
focussed in man and as containing thepolenliality of infinite progress ; 
as having the capacity and power of infinite extension ; as laying hold 
of and being allied to the immensities of the Divine Power and the 
eternities of Creative fulness. 

I invite you therefore to think of yourself as a sphere or series of 
circles or ovals ; think of your physical hotly as only a part of your- 
self ; as the outer rind of Cf)arse material, a necessary adjunct for life 
in a material world. Think of your soul also as material, but the 
imterial being of a more relined character ; think of it also as compo- 
site in nature ; as consisling of shell within shell, or sheath within 
sheath, hiding your real self, your true life behind its many veils. For a 
moment cariT your thought beyond this composite soul to the spirit 
or life, which while interpenetrating every section of the soul is a 
principle of life distinct from it. Think of this life as the hidden 
centre of your being, as an inscrutable mystery, which will c\'er be 
unveiling and reve;iling itself and yet can never be fully known. 

Before passing we must glance for a moment at the worlds we 
live in. There is the home of the body, this eartli, the physical world, 
with all its infinite variety of life ; and in the moral sphere, its good 
and evil, with all that this fact implies. Now cany your thought to the 
varied inner worlds which arc the homes of the Soul, or perhaps 1 
should say, which are the homes of theshcathj^ or bodies that constitute 
the amazingly composite thing wc call the SoiiL Think of the first of 
these intangible divisions of the Soul as functioning in a world of its 
own, like unto itself. A mixed workl, where good and evil exist as 
on eartli. This world is sometimes called, but I think improtierly— 
for lack of terms in our Knglish tongue — the sj^irit-world. Now try 
and cany thought into the scwral higher and inner worlds, wheie 
function the several higher and inner principles of the Soul ; into 
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which homes of the blessed no evil thing can enter. With this general 
sketch we pass to a closer study of the * Science of the Soul.' 

As the term Psychology implies, we might rightly name our 
present subject ‘ The science of the Soul.' W^e are standing at the 
opening of a new, a highly favoured era, when the study of tlie super- 
physicril, the super-sensual, and the purely spiritual nature of the 
Universe and of man is being pui*sued from a variety of standpoints, 
and in many of their asjxjcts of whicli the immediately preceding 
generations were almost totally ignorant. We say, ‘ almost,' for such 
as Swedenborg in the 18th century were as the ‘ voice of one crying 
in the wilderness.' It may truly be said of the rising generation, 
“ many prophets and righteous men have desired to see the things 
which ye sec and have not seen them ; and to hear the things which 
ye heai*, and have not heard them." As our privileges are great, so 
also are our responsibilities. 

I am somewhat ignonint of the nomenclature, the terminology 

modus opcmtiiU used by the learned Professj)rs of Psychology 
...so, I must confine myself to the treatment of that tiny section 
of an immense subject which I have been able to grasp and, in s(.)me 
small measure, to comprehend. 

I am aware that there are many fields for research and exploration, 
of particular interest, besides that already referred to ; many, which 
again, I have to confess myself incompetent to deal with ; such as the 
intci'esting subjects of dreams, trances, &c. ; of spiritualistic phenomena* 
telepathy, clairvoyance, sublimin;il consciousness, and various allied 
states and conditions, psychical and mental, not forgetting the higher 
intuitional and spiritual ; all of which we must on the present occii- 
sion, pjiss by without furtlier notice. 

Let us come back to our starting point, the Science of the Soul, 
What is soul ? If you reply, that in which sensation inheres, this 
implies and suggests that it is the Vehicle of consciousness. Prom 
this statement arises the query : What is consciousness, or in other 
words what is life ? We have body and soul ; we have matter and 
spirit ; we have the physical universe and we have the ensouling life of 
the universe ; also the Miicrocosm and the Microcosm ; the grcat 
world and man. We shall so far ;is }H>ssible confine our attention to 
man; to the psyche lx:hind tUid within the man we see with our 
physical eyes. 
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We note that while the soul is a very important part of man— 
as comprired with the body, of almost infinite importance — yet, it is 
by no means the whole of man ; he possesses something hir trans- 
cending it in value, and that something is the real man — is Spirit, or 
Life. The two are one and yet not. There can be no soul without 
spirit, which is lieyond and transcends soul. In a sense, the soul — 
the world soul— is eternal ; but {XTliaps I should say rather that it is 
the essences of the soul that are eternal. 

I have said there can be no soul without spirit or life ; for, I repeat 
with emphasis. Spirit is above, beyond and before soul. The body, 
the physical universe, exists for the sake of the scml ; and the soul — 
the world-soul — exists for the sake of Spirit which informs it, and 
whose scr\~ant it is, from whom it came, and into whom its purified 
essence will rcturn. This statement applies to both body and soul ; 
also with equal truth tr) the Macrocosm and the Microcosm, to the 
world and man. 

Confining ourselves to the microcosm, let us now examine 
the soul part by part, with the several qualities pertaining to its parts. 
There is a natural order in these various parts or sheaths of which the 
soul is composed. Hefore proceeding further it is necessary that we 
;igain refer briefly to two other facts. (1) The soul is composed of 
matter of various grades of density and diverse quality, as really and 
truly ;xs the body is c<^mposcd of matter. (2) These varied grades 
and qualities of super-malter exist in abundance in the universe 
all around us, as really as within us. Just as our physical bodies 
arc composed of and draw their rajuirements from the abundant 
supply of physical matter, so likewise the vaiied qualities and 
shesiths of which our soul is composed live and draw their 
supplies from the super-matter of the several planes of the super- 
sensual world or worlds. Hence the symbolic references in the 
scriptures, such as the Marri;ige supper of the Limb,” &c., also of the 
** Tree of life ” and the “ Kiver of life in tlie Holy City,” &c. 

We are informed that on the inner portal of the temples of 
antiquity, the aphorism, “ Man know 'Hiyself,” was cngiiived. Of 
this wc may be assured, that when the time has arrived that we 
have a true and full knowledge of our own nature, we shall also know 
all things. The entire Univei*se, the illimitable Cosmos will be spread 
out before our wondrous vision as an open book. We shall in fact 
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have become gods, as intimated in the ancient fable of Adam in 
Paradise. 

One marked phase of the New Psychology is, that it is a revolt 
from the position of the doctrinaire and the dognuitist, whether in 
the field of religion, science or philosophical ies«irch, and an appeal 
to experience and the inward intuitional sense. 

On the xTiried religious 'aspects o^ the New Psychology, Prof. 
William James* Gifford Lectures, entitled “Varieties of Religious 
Ex(x;rience, or Study in Human Nature,** is a most illuminative work. 
Everybody interested in any phase of religion, or the religious life— and 
who is not— should study it. 

The work is illustrated and illuminated by an immense variety of 
quotations from collected and published experiences of widely 
differing classes of |x;ople of every phase of religious belief and of no 
belief in particular. It is a mine of weallli, containing succinct 
statements of all cL'isses of religious phenomena and of the psychological 
conditions which produce them. With this reference and lhc‘se 
general remarks we must pass by this inviting lield of study and research. 

The first step necessary in order to obtain a clear conception of 
Psychology, of the Science of the Soul, is to distinguish between the 
* 1 * and the * Xot-L* Although we constantly make this distinction 
in all our ordinary conversation, I fear that few of us grasp the true 
significance of our own utterances. We speak of ‘ my hands,* ‘ my 
feet,* ‘my head,* ;ind soon; and again, of ‘my feelings,’ ;is in the 
phrase ‘ some one hurt my feelings.' Of ‘ my desires,* ‘ my intellect,* 
my mind, as in the statement, ‘ I will give you a bit of my mind.’ 
And again, of ‘my soul ' as, in the agony of Christ in the garden, “ My 
soul is e.xceeding soiTowful even unto death ; ” of ‘ my spirit,* as in the 
Magnificat, “ My spirit doth rejoice in God my Saviour.** As to 
what is this mj'stcrious ‘ my ' or ‘ I,* and what its relation to the ‘ Not- 
1’— the head, hands, feet, intellect, mind, soul, spirit, &c., — we cannot 
wjiit to pursue the enquiry on the present occasion, all important as 
it is to have some clear conception of the same. But ere passing to 
our more immediate study, allow me to particularly press on you the 
vast compass, the wide range of idea which is covered by the all- 
inclusive ‘ 1 * and ‘ Not-L* They ;u*e the most comprehensive terms 
imaginable ; they cover «ill manifeshition and non-manifestation ; all 
categories of thought and all modes of consciousness. As the two 
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postulates of Being and Non-being— of Beings by the inherent light of 
Infinity and Immorfcility, and of Non-being, as representative of all 
that cannot strictly claim these attributes - they are inseparable. They 
are forever distinct and yet One ; the link attaching them, in insepa- 
rableness making the mystic Trinity in Unity in its highest thinkable 
Oneness having neither circumference nor Centre. 

The tiTie Science of Psychology carries within itself the knowl- 
edge of what we term God and Man. For the purpose of the high- 
est thought we may reduce this duality to a Unity ; e:ich being repre- 
sented in the all-inclusive ' I ' ; and for the purpose of manifestation 
in the ‘ Not-I.' Hence the representative Man, the Christ, says : 

" 1 came forth from the Father and 1 return whence I came, into the 
bosom of the Father.** And the same royal descent, and the privilege 
it entails is ours. 

Psychology therefore is the science of God and the Univei-se, the 
summation of all knowledge, and its study leads into the open secret 
of all the mysteries. 

I have long lelt and thought that we must go to the Mystics for 
our last and dcejiest thought on the mystery of life, being and conscious- 
ness ; therefore in this connection I cannot forbear a few quotations 
from this source regarding this inscrutable^ I.’ You will note that the 
following quotations are from Christian Mystics. The founUiin-head 
of Christian Mysticism is Dionj-siusthe Aivopagite (an assumed name 
by a fifth century writer). He describes the ‘ I* the al>solutc trnth, 
by negatives only. 

** The cause of all things is neither soul nor intellect ; nor h<xs it 
imagination, opinion, or reason, or intelligence ; nor is it spoken or 
thought. It is neither nuinbcr, nor order, nor magnitude, nor little- 
ness, nor equality, nor inequality, nor similarity, nor dissimilarity. 
It neither stands, nor moves, nor rests .... It is neither essence, 
nor elernity, nor time. Even fnleUectual contact docs not belong 
to it. It is neither science nor truth. It is not cither royalty or 
wisdom, nut one, not unity, not divinity nor goodness nor even 
spirit as we know it.*' 

But these qualifications aie denied by Dionysius, not because the 
truth (the * I *) falls short of them, but localise it so infinitely excels 
them. It is aliove them. It is s/z/vr-lucent, s///dr-splendent, sup&r^ 
essential, $/i^r-sublimc, sf/^7'-cver\*thing that cm be nmned. 
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As when Eckhart tells of the still desert of the Godhead, 
where never was seen difference, neither Father, Son, nor Holy 
Ghost, wlierc there is no one at home, yet where the sp:u k of the soul 
is more at peace than in itself.” As when Boehme writes of the 
Primal Love, thjit “ it may fitly he compared to Nothing, for it is 
deeper than any Thing, and is as nothing with respect to all things, 
for as much sis it is not comprehensible by any of tliem. And 
because // is nothing respectively it is free from all things, and is that 
only gopU which a man cannot express or utter . . . there 
being nothing to which it can he compai'cd to express it by.” Agciin 
“ the treasure of treasures, for the soul is where she goetli out of the 
somewhat into that Nothing, out of which all things were made.** 

Such is the Mystery of the ‘ I * in relation to the ‘ Not-I. * We 
all know that sublime note of adonition which is so frequently repeated 
in the Anglican Church Service : '‘Gloiy be to the Father, to the Son 
and to the Holy Ghost. ” Have j’ou ever tried to comprehend i ts 
significance, to sense its origin and its relation to yourself ? Or, that other 
statement in 1. John : ** There are three that bear record in heaven, 
the Father, the Son and the Holy Ghost, and these three are One. ** 
It is that mysterious One in which the Trinity is rooted, that is our 
root also ; the root, the principle, the abode of this soul of oui's ! 

But it is not the M ’ but the psyche which pertains to the ‘ Not- 
I * that is our present object of study. What we have to recognize 
is their distinction ; and this we must do with a delinite and clear 
precision. While there is an intimate rclalkHi between ‘my* head, 
Miiy* body, ' my * feelings, Muy * soul, and ;//\w//i the “I am I,” they 
are .also distinct and separate conceptions which it is necess;iry that 
we recognize as a first step in all our psychological studies. Until this 
fact in Nature is in some faint measure apprehended, our thinking 
will be running in a \icious circle, there will be a haziness in all our 
conceptions ; and we shall be unablt to make any true progress in 
the all-importiint knowledge of the 1 ' the * self * ; of ' myself * and 
* thyself. ' 

This lejids to our next step which is the recognition of the rela- 
tion which exists between * my body,* ‘ my feelings,’ ‘ my intellect,* 

‘ my soul * and all other bodies, intellects, souls. Again we must 
remember that these other Ixxlies, intellects, souls, &c., ;ire not the * I ' 
cither scpai*ately, or united in one great whole, but scx'eral piirts of the 
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' Not-I/ of which we also form an infinitesimal part. There it is neces* 
sary that we for a moment extend our conception of this mysteriousi 
all-inclusive, and yet not all-inclusive ' not I of which, in a secon- 
dary sense, we can truly say that in ' it ' we live and move and have our 
being ; within its embrace are :ill mankind, all creatures, the solid 
earth, the air, the ether, the spirit — or as 1 prefer, the astral-^world 
and the heavens above it ; the Planets, the Sun, our solar system and 
all other solar systems ; inter-stellar space and Old Time itself. AH 
these 'gannents of God' are included in the ‘ Not-I/ 

From this atrsory flight in the immensities of time and space we 
come back to a further consideration of our own small universe ; this 
mysterious soul which each of us possesses, tfiis tiny section of the 
‘ NoM * of which it forms a fragmentary part. To give a summary 
or outline, therefore, our physical body Mongs to, is a part of, tlie 
physical world-stuff ; our^feelings and desires, our likes and dislikes, to 
what I will term the astral world-stuff ; our intelligence, mentality, 
intellect, to the menial world-stuff. P'urther than this we need not 
carry our thought on the present occasion. 'Hiesc together constitute 
the individual, and the world-soul. It is within this ample field that 
our study of the New Psychology must be carried on. 

Let us try and reduce this mighty chaos of infinities comprising 
the * my-soul ' and the ‘ world-sour to a somewhat orderly concep- 
tion. 

1. There is the physical body, which is composed of the solids, 
liquids, gases and etluu’s of the earth, the physical world-lx)dy. This 
our body is the outer garment of the soul ; the house with nine doors, 
as an eastern would s;iy — the eyes, the ears, the nostrils, the mouth 
and the excretory organs. Taken in its entirety it composes the 
outer encasement and instrument of that mysterious ‘ I,* the * 1 am I,' 
the One Life, which also permeates and Hows through all physical 
Nature ; which constitutes the Universe and is the outward expression 
of Deity. 

2. There is what 1 have termed the iLstral or desire body of 
man ; the home, the very essence of our desires— is in fact our desire, 
our kimic nature, which moves our throbbing heart, agitates our 
sensations, constantly acting upon the physical body through its 
various senses. This desire nature of oui-s is the home of sensation, 
it is tliat restless force which fills the world with its tragedies. This 
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our astral or dea*re nature is also composed of matter— super-physi- 
cal matter- matter of the astral section of the. world-soul. 
Matter which those who are sufficiently developed can perceive and 
define. It is mattei* in that sfcige of evolution which furnished the 
'risen' body of Jesus, and also that by mciins of which angels, 
so-called, have in the i^Jist, and still, occasionally, appear, and 
manifest themselves to favoured ones among mankind. 

What 1 have named the astnil plane some call the spirit world, 
but 1 think this term is too genenil and indefinite, and does not 
mark it off with sufficient precision from the heaven-world, which is 
altogether another and higher plane in super-nature where the matter 
of which the astral or desire world or plane cannot enter— being of 
a too holy and spiritual nature for the coiirser vibrations of the lower 
plane to siffect it. Of course there is a sense in which all these planes 
inteipenetrate each otlicr. Perhaps it will help us to consider them its 
varying states of consciousness. If a glorious being from a higher 
world were to manifest in this room, while we might all experience an 
exalted condition of conscioitsness, by the near proximity of such an 
exalted personage, none of us 'would be able, neither would it be 
possible for us, to be raised to His glorious height of consciousness. 
Oiu* consciousness would be according to our measure. Yet 1 think 
it may be possible — I speak with hesitation and rescr\’e — I say I 
think it may be a possibility even for such as we, to be iti the higher 
spirit or heaven-world while functioning in tlie physic;il body. We 
have an instance in the old Seer of Patmos, who writes, ‘ 1 was in 
the spirit on the Lord's day,' and then proceeds to give us some faint 
pictures of the glorious Visions of God with which he was favoured, 
which 1 think fully justify his claim. 

Again of coiii-se the Heaven-world is the plane, the home, the world 
wherein the egos who have passc^d on find, for the present, the 
consummation of their desires, but it is best to think of it as abo7X 
that intermediate state which I have named the astral plane. Perhaps 
the Buddhist Nir\'ina best represents the pua* spirit world — but that is 
too high a theme for us to enter upon. 

If we think of the various sections of tiie soul as sheaths of the 
One Consciousness which is reflected in them, as semi-centres of its 
activity, it is easy to conceive that it will assume various aspects, a 
diversity of colouring in passing through these channels of mapifesta- 
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tion, thus partaking of the qualities and limitations of its vehicles ; of 
their measure of purity or impurity ; ‘ for as a man thinketh so is he/ 
and so vciYi he reveal himself. 1 think tlie following quotation from 
Prof. James will assist us in realising tlie idea I wish to pi'ess on 
your attention. In writing of his own obs'irrations on certain psycho- 
logical experiences, he says: “One conclusion w;is forced upon my 
mind at the time, and my impression of its truth has ever since 
remained unshaken. It is that our normal waking consciousness, 
rational consciousness as we call it, is but one special type of con- 
sciousness, whilst all about it, parted from it by the filmiest of screens, 
there lie potential forms of consciousness entirely different. We may 
go through life without suspecting their existence ; but apply the 
requisite stimulus, and at a touch they arc. there in all their complete- 
ness, definite types of mentality, which probably somewhere have 
their field of application and adaptation.” 

No account of the universe in its totality can be final which 
le:ives these other forms of consciousness quite disregarded. • . 
Looking back on my own experiences they all converge towiirds a 
kind of insight to which 1 cannot help ascribing some metaphysical 
significance. The keynote of it is invariably a reconciliation. It is 
as if the opposites of the world, whose contradictoriness and conflict 
niiikc all our difliculties and tn^ublcj, were melted into unity. 
Not only do they as contrasted species belong to one and the same 
genus, but one of the sfedes, the nobler and better one, is itself 
the gennSf and so soaks ///» and absorbs Us ofposite into itself 
. . . This is a dark saying I know . . , but those who 
have care to hear let them hear . . . The One remains, the 
many pass and change ; and each and every one of us is the one that 
remains. 

Another interesting and important phase of our subject is the 
number of varied thought aments which are constantly playing 
through the ‘ mind-stuff,’ the thought atmosphere of the ivorld-soul. 
Our feelings, our desires, our thoughts of every kind and quality, forni 
centres of attraction for these varied thought currents, which we thus 
attract or repel according to the nature or ipiality of our desires and 
thoughts : which again reflect the nature and chaiiicteristics of our 
individual development. Are we gross, coarse, impure; are we 
earthy and material, frivolous, selfish ; or do we love parity, refinement 
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and spirituality ; are we ready to serve, selfless and altruistic ; what- 
ever the nature and character of our development, such- will be the 
nature and character of the tlwiight-cnmnts which will be attracted to 
our aura. 

In this way we wesive our own cocoons, we construct our own 
living houses, wc create our own environment, nature supplying the 
material. By these means the process of Lwolution is retarded or 
accelerated ; and by an understanding of these subtle activities smd 
psychological opcnitions the serious aspects of life are revealed and 
realised. 

In drawing to a conclusion I wish to impress the .above con- 
sidered ideas upon you, namely, that these varied planes of Nature are 
composed of MimirSliiff in varied degrees of density and refine- 
ment, from that of the most delic.itely refined spiritual conception or 
thought, down to that of the coarsest jiiatcrial of the physical world- 
plane ; and also that the entire range of this Mhul-Shtff is potentially 
pi*esent in the composition of each one of us. 

I know of nothing within the scope of imagination, so awe in- 
spiring as this God-re\’calcd idea ! 

Potentially, I repeat, the true ‘ I,' the Crucified God within us, is 
verily present and functions in the very densest forms of matter ; in 
the rock-crystal, the mineral, and Yegctal>le, in the animal and in the 
human foim. This human stage has alrwidy occupied many a hundred 
millenniums, and will continue many more, ere the highest human 
pei'fection is .attained by us all ; and the crucifixion, the resurrection 
and the ascension is consummated in a glorified humanity— a 
humanity become a perfect vehicle of th.at mysterious ‘ 1, ' whicli is 
already latent in the background of our consciousness ; and which 
is the great factor in the psychological evolution of the Soul, as its 
instrument in the wondrous world process of which we form a part. 

I have dealt inadccjuately and, all too briefly with a gfe.at sub- 
ject ; a theme of absorbing interest to myself and (rf all-commanding 
importance to each one of us. A subject regarding which the Wes- 
tern world has hocn sleeping for ages, under the soixjrific influence 
of a spurious theology. I know of no theme in the entire range of 
intellectual stiidit-s, of super-physical and spiritual truth, that can com- 
pare with it. The never failing interest which each h.as in it, is of pro- 
found import to every one of us. I would that 1 could awake within 
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the deepest recesses of your nature, the hunger and thirst for the 
Divine Knowledge and Wisdom it enshrines ; that you might from 
this moment commence that search, which shall continue for ages ! 
That that fulness of knowledge may be ours, which while it satisfies can 
never surfeit, is my wish and highest ambition. For I am assured it 
is the true elixir of life, the vciy tree of life itself, whose lea\'es shall 
be for the healing of the nations. The antidote of sin and misery, of 
sorrow and death ; the Peiirl (jf great price ; the Treasure hidden in 
the great Field of our common humanity, to which each of us by our 
royjil birthright arc heirs, and of which none — but ourselves — can 
cheat or disinherit us. 

W. A. Mayers. 


‘‘CONSTRAIXETH US." 

[To A. W.] 

Pushkarasidi, Hrlhmaiia of fame, 

Dwelling in warlike Kosala of old, 

Heard rumour of the Blessed One who taught 
At ShrUvasti (for now the monsoon blew). 

Not yet all-pcrfcctcd, his soul was vext 
Within him by the swelling tide of praise 
That bore the lightest sayings of the L(.)rd 
Like fringe of pearly foam upon its crest. 

“ Go thou," he cried/* Appriya, best-beloved 

Of all my loved disciples : cagercst thou 

To find high truths, sternest to live them, found ; 

Keenest to see the mote, the slips, the flaw 

That damns false doctrine. , Go thou — hear this &ige ; 

Shoot thy keen shafts through all his subtleties, 

And bring me hither word agiiin with speed.^* 

*' Master, I go, fear not," Apprijii said, 

With due obeisances ; ** Whom Thou hast tmined 
Appearances befool not— windy laud 
Of uniiistructed multitudes. Who knows 
The Place of Peace within, where passions die, 
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What cares he for the billow and the gale 
That roar without ? Fear not the issue ; swift 
I go, unmoved I listen, swift return.*' 

Swift went Appriya. Swift retiu*ned, so far 
Made good his boast ; but not unmoved he sat 
At feet of whom the whole world honours — nay 1 
Nay, for the wondrous beauty of the Lord 
The matchless wisdom, the entrancing flow 
Of nobly rhythmed speech wrought all his being 
To one reserveless worship ; and the joy, 

The love, the wonder, and the gratitude — 

He poured it all, a torrent of wild words, 

In his shocked Master's ear. Come, come, O come," 
Breathless he ended ; “ Come Thou too and hear ; 

Sure never Voice spake tlius on earth before 1 " 

Pushkarasidi, not yet perfected, 

Sliamed tlius by his most tnisted, iTest-bclovccI, 
Deserted for the people's idol, fell. 

Shot into sudden life the lingering germs 
Of pride, sclHovc, and hatred ; on a gush 
Of mere blind earthly piussion borne, he clutched 
What weapon lay to hand, his shoe, and rusht 
Savagely on Appriya, who, in pain 
Of heart to see his Guru sin, forgot 
The little hurt of blows. The sudden gush 
Spent itself, and the Sage, withdrawn once more 
To the serener height of reason, cried : 

“Appriya fails me— crumbles Earlli indeed 1 
Appriya fails me ! 1 myself will go ! " 

In Jeta-Vana sat the Blessed One 

Awaiting him who aimc. O well I le knew 

The greatness and the littleness that strove 

In Pushkaras&di's Soul ; and lovingly 

Received He him, and gently He dispelled 

The hostile, self-bom mood till the real man 

Shone through the thinning veils of Earth : and then, 
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Keying His discourse higher, long the Lord 
Spake of the Mystery of Things which He had learned 
Under the Bodhi tree. And that great Soul, 

Purged of all stain, drank in the Dluu'ma pure— 

As drinks well-washen cloth the gorgeous dye — 

Saw the truth, formed and well approved the truth ; 

Mastered truthfully the whole depth of truth ; 

Plumbed, crossed beyond uncertainty, dispelled 
All doubt, saw of his own Soul's proper sight — 

No more as in a glass another holds— 

Saw the inevitable, shakelcss Fact 
Of facts, the final Formula of All, 

Though the Lord’s words. Then rising, very glad. 

He threw his raiment back, and with claspt hands 
Worshipping he cried : “ O glorious, glorious Lord, 

In Thee 1 take my refuge, in Thy Law 
And in Thine Oriler ; make me of Thy band ; 

Henceforth while life lasts, Thine, Thine, Thine am 1," 

Maitra. 


SPIRITS AND SPIRIT WORSHIP IN MALABAR. 

[^*Tlien shall the (lust return to the caiih as it, ivas, and the Spirit 
shall relimi unto God ivho gave it. "] 

Ecclesiastes, xil, 7. 

M alabar has been compared by comj-)etent critics with Italy. 

For attractive physical fe:itures and congenial climate this 
“ Italy of other lands " is decLaied to be more than a match for the 
elongated peninsula of the Western continent. But if the conforma- 
tion and topogniphy of Panisurama’s Kenila considered in con- 
nection with the influence of environment on the development of 
human character and social organis;ition, including religious faith, and 
corresponding practice, countries such as Greece might afford a laige 
number of similarities. The indentet! nature of the whole coast and 
the mountainous aspect of the interior taught the Greek people 
self-reliance with its attendant virtues of a well-organised and deeply- 
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thought-out educational system developing the physical, moral, in- 
tellectual and philosophical »des of human nature. Although Malabar 
cannot boast of so many bays and gulfs, the hilly chamcter of the 
country, its practical isolation by the Western Ghauts on the east and 
the Arabian Seii on the west has made it a peculiarly hopeful tract for 
the encouragement of self-reliance. 

The situation of a family house in a valley separated from the 
next by lofty hillocks on one side and deep rushing torrents on the 
other makes it difficult of access. Hence the people of the valley — 
consisting of a powerful chief with his dependents— have to take upon 
themselves the four-fold task of production, distribution, protection 
and salvation. These four fonn the fundamental basis of every sane 
society. By production is implied the skilful cultix’ation of the soil so 
as to obtain the highest annual yield by the manipulation of manure and 
cereals, and by irrigation and drainage. Amingements for prcser\^ing 
the agricultunil products until the time when they are actually needed, 
and disbursing the necessaries of life partly in kind and partly in 
articles obtained by exchange, comprise the function of distribution. 
Protecting the life and property of a chief with retainers and depen- 
dents against the numerciis attacks of neighbouring people constitute 
the function of protection. Notwithstanding the attainment of a high 
status with regard to these first three functions of society, the still 
unsatisfied cniving of the human mind towards things higher and 
nobler gives occasion for the fourth and most important duty of men 
—Salvation. So long as M;iJayalis were men they were under the 
pressing necessity of contriving sj-stematic methods of fulfilling, to the 
best of their understanding, the above four functions. Lejiving out of 
question the first three modes of human activity, for future considera- 
tion, it may be mentioned, in passing, that Kerala was the motherland 
of Sri S'ankara Achdrya Poojya Pdda, whose unrivalled intellect, and 
unanswerable arguments establishing 'Suddha Advaita at a time wlien 
everything religious was trembling *at tiie feet of a widely misunder- 
stood Buddhism, is at present respectfully studied and fei vently con- 
templated by eminent thinkers all the world over, from Calcutta to 
Chicago and from Vladivostock to Melbourne. Philosophy and 
religion form no mean part of a people’s history, and Malayalis in this 
respect occupy no mean position. Temples in grand or simple 
style afford standing evidence of the religious fervour of generations gone 
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by. Gauging by this easily practicable test, it is found that as temples 
of Madonna abound in every street and comer of Venice, so do 
temples dedicated to the patron gods and saints of each present and 
past village, in this country. I^rge pagod:is of classical fame that find 
honoiu’able mention in the Kerala smriti are naturally the centres of 
religious culture and pious devotion. But these pious seats of psychic 
force exercising a sometimes unrecognised sway over wide areas of the 
mental world, form part of a consideration of pure religion, as 
opposed to mixed or applied religion, under whose auspices people 
tiy to wage both olTensive and defensive warfare to the tofcil dcstruc* 
tion of both parties. 

It is under the he;id of applied or mixed religion that spirits and 
Spirit-woi*ship come in with much emphasis, although their formal 
origin may be due to a purely religious sentiment of honouring those 
to whom honour is due. 

Here it may be well to add a few words explaining the terms 
pure and “ mixed ** or applied *' used in connection with religion. 
Religion has no meaning when the term is applied to those who have 
no faith in the immortality of the soul, the doctrine of Karma and 
the libcnition of the soul by union with the iinivei*sal Atma. That 
single-minded devotion to the scrace of the Divine soul without 
one shadow of thought f(.M* any matter not directly concerned with a 
pious consecration of the Self at the feet of God is Pure Religion. 
Poets have described this feeling in various forms : — 

Pdiaytiva fdUiU' sthdpayava sakahilokn Siimritjye, 

Mdtns invii piuUiyu^ialam ndham numchdmi uaiva uuinchdmi : 

Drop me downright into Hellish Patala. 

Or set me upright on united Samrajya. 

Never, never would I, Mother ! 

My heart from thy feet sever. 

This is pure leligion. It bec(mu*s applied or mixed religion 
when the devotee in the course ot his pious worehip puts in a prayer 
for some gift. This gift sometimes partakes of the nature of a league 
for defensive as well as offensive puiposes. As religion is intended for 
all kinds of men and as it is almost impracticable to sepanite human 
nature from the emotion of desire, the Rishis of old have provided 
ways and means for the submission of such prayers and ensuring 
their being granted, of coui'sc under prescribed conditions and 
6 
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circumstances, always advising in the first place that the gratification 
of a desire is not an object worthy of being sought for from the divine 
presence. 

Every reader of theosophical books is now pretty familiar with 
the fiict that the vai-ious operations of natural law are under the 
superasion of gods whose functions are ordained with a view to a 
harmonious and co-ordinated result in the end. These gods func- 
tioning in v^irious spheres of God's work arc approached by some 
devotees according to their taste and inentid csilibrc. By the conjoint 
effort of a body of men assembled in siicred communion for conse- 
crating a temple, the divine psychic influence in a special^ sphere of 
function is focussed in an image and by unremitting worship and 
prayer punctually and feiTently conducted, this focus is maintained 
in full working order for generations. Classical temples of Malabar 
being consecrated by Mah^rahis of remarkable soul-power retain 
their psychic energy ever so long, and this in turn works on the 
surrounding human religious sense which ag;iin contributes by added 
worship and piety to the enhancement of the original force. With 
the exception of large pagochis, temples that greet the eyes at almost 
cveiy corner of streets, Liras, and clurtvls in Malabar are generally 
those dedicjitcd to the patron siiints of each village, associated with 
the gods whom they, while living, served with astonishing piety. 
These temples arc called ** Kdvits” A few of the Am’/zs enshrine male 
forms of the gods called Ayyaf^pan, while the generality of Kdx^ts arc 
dedicated to the female form allied Hlm^avatl, Kali, or Tlumiburdili. 
These village shrines play a very important part in the social economy 
of the Malayjili people. Every child, a few months after its birth, 
should be brought to the Kdvu where offerings of a prescribed nature 
and value are made. Every m;uriage must be sanctified by a visit to 
the Annual festivals comprising dances in front of the 

Kuril should be participated in by mil the members constituting the 
iura of which the Karii in question is the centre. Nairs form the 
ruling section of the Society of a Lira, but all castes below carpenttTS, 
Jzliuvans, &c., up to but excluding chcrmiias have separate and 
appropriate functions .'illotted for each. All ho}s between the ages of 
five and twenty are to attend a awip of volunteers, so to speak, where 
they are trained in the art of dancing round in front of the K41i. 

• Streets where noii-bnilimiiiK live, 
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This training consists of anointing the body with oil, jumping and 
dancing witli graceful movements of the hands and finally sham- 
pooing the whole body to facilitate rapid and systematic movements. 
This is probably a vestige of the old warlike cxacise that made each 
abhydsi an cxpeil in the manipulation of the sword and the shield, 
rendered ineffectual in modern warfai*c by long-range and deadly 
accurate weapons. 

It is now seen that the village shrine f)r chapel is in many 
ways a centre of attiiiction and diffusion of knowledge. The daily 
worship of the temple is conducted generally by an a 

Brahmin belonging to the Scjiithern Taluks of South Canara. All 
offerings to the deity made by the meml)ers of the community are 
prepared by this Brahmin and after consecration given back to the 
offerers. But this does not finish the offering as a whole. The deity 
represented in the temple as the Guardian Angel of the locality has 
had former devotees who had left their mortal coil and who have 
therefore been represented by stones or images placed in sc me corner 
within the temple quadrangle but outside the “ sanctum sanctorum." 
The worship of such forms an integral part of the ceremony. 
This is done by the offerers themselves or their men ; because it 
involves the cooking of fowl and other substances never to be brought 
near the .Sr/ Koi'il, Here commences the Spirit-worship properly 
so called. 

Whether Malayalis, its Aryas, brought a kind of ancestral woi'ship 
with them from the banks of the ///(Z/rs or whether they incorporated 
this mode of Hero Woi'ship from aboriginals about whom not much is 
known at jiresenl, is an interesting anthropological question that 
deser\'es to be broadly discussed in the light of contemporary litera- 
ture and comparative observation. It may be stated here as a provis- 
ioned hypothesis that the Xairs being eilways associated with 
Brahmins imbibed the reverent sentiment of the latter towards their 
ancestors. The venerable scholar Miillcr (translated into 

Sanskrit by the revered Tflra Xfttha Tarka VAchftspati as Moksha 
MooUif Root of Salraiiou) in one of his later css;iys, after 
commenting on the Pitrij^ijnas of Brahmins comprised in the 
Shamiavati S*n1ilhas (IM! S'nldlKis) bemoans the absence of similar 
arrangements for duly Iionouring the dead. To be associated with a 
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class tliat is expected to perforin S)G S'lidhas in a year and not to be 
touched by a sympathetic feeling siiflicient to inaiigurale a practice is 
probably a psychological impossibility. The worehip of distinguished 
devotees canonised and perpetuated in images round the temples of 
their gods is a matter of common occuiTence even among savages. 
The method and object of this kind of worship has to be described 
in some defciil in ordei* to exhibit the mixed nature of the religion 
that prompts such devotion to departed spirits. . A particular 
example would afford a good opportunity of seeing how the matter 
has gained ground in the minds of the numerous worshippers. 

The famous Kamlailar Kavii may be selected as a typical instance. 

The temple is dedicated to Bluigavati—a female conception of the 
destructive energy of the Universe, Sri Ruil ran i-^known as Pdmili, 
Diirffa, Paranu'szcari, and so on. There w;ls of old a Nair family 
called '' Kandat Vidu,** still represented by a few living members. 
According to local traditions, this Kandat house had a at 

one time who was a zealous Bhakta of the Bha^axuiti. 'fhis Kandat 
Nair was so far versed in the practice of the art of lilack Magic 
that he w;is dreaded in the neighboiirlux)d as the Bakdsura of old by 
the people of Ekachakiwia^fnri. Kandat Nair was by no means a 
harmless individual and his merciless cruellies and apparent immuni- 
ties exasi^eratcd the people so much against him that they almost 
offered a reward for his head. So, while he was off his guard, his 
head was chopped off one midnight. By virtue of the various 
embodiments of psychic energj^ that he had identified himself with 
during his life, this severed head was enabled to rush violently through 
the Jiir, for asking the favour of three-feet of ground io lay itself to rest. 
This request was graciously gnuited by the then and present mastci's 
of the Bltagavail Temple whose name is now altered into Kanilattar 
Kara instead of the former name of Bhagavatt Kshetin, The Spirit, 
after the destruction of the body in *this murderous way, seems to 
have reiilised the idea of mine and lltinc a little better than before and 
thus obtained a formal permission to live in the vicinity of his dcwted 
god. But the tendency to harm others was retained intact and even 
now the numerous visitors to the temple are votiwies at the feet of 
Kanckit Nair. A head in stone was hewed out and placed in a 
corner of the outer quadrangle of the temple. The m;ignctisin centred in 
this image is exhibited on ;ill Fridays by Uie unconscious spirit dances 
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of a person called the VeIicItclMpdtl^\\itrdlly the enlightened.*— 
This person by habit having identified himself with the spirit of the 
Kandat Nair — abbreviated into speaks for the spirit and 

acts in its behalf. A pej-sonal enqiiii 7 with the present holder of this 
exalted office would pei-su;ide every enquirer that work conducted 
under the auspices of the Kamlalidr is more of an offensive than of a 
defensive nature. 

A wcmaii loses the good graces of her husband at the instiga- 
tion of a sister-in-law. The former goes straight to the Kandaiiar 
and prefers her complaint which includes, as an insepai*ablc compli- 
ment, the payment of some pecuniary fee besides offerings. The 
Enlightened " accepts the gifts and listening to the name and 
ATnfa/wi/m— the star under which the accused is born— dismisses the 
complainant with instructions to come another day. It is said 
that the accused is, soon after the lodging of this complaint, thrown 
into some helpless form of disease, generally diarrha*a or apoplexy, 
and finding no means of getting a respite from the pangs, consults an 
jistrologer who reveals the secret of the Kdiulntfar's influence and 
stniight on comes a second fee and prayer for an abatement of 
proceedings, 'fhe ** Enlightened appropriates both the fees, and 
advises both parties io pay a visit of reverence at least once a year 
making certain offerings of fees and food each time. Thus two 
permanent clients arc established, it is said that every breach of this 
rule oixlaiiiing an annual visit is relentlessly punished by a repetition 
of the old untold-of maladies, for fear of which none evade the yearly 
payment. Such visitoi-s are said to come from a gi’cat distance. 
Even Cannanore and Tellicherry send their representatives to this 
spirit, owning unquestioned sway over a large population. A rough 
estimate of the number of such devotees may be made from the fact 
that the present ‘ Enlightened ' who is about 4.1 \v.irs ol age has, accord- 
ing to the calculation of those who know, amassed a wealth of about 
thirty thousand rupees in lands, travels always with a ser\’ant in 
spring can’iages, owns a valuable house in a large compound and 
behaves himself in every way iis gentleman landlord. 

Ill order to axemplify the connection witli the ownei-s of the 
Bhngiivati Kshetra, it is siiid that if an injunction older, in a bit of 

* This is here used in the sense of possession by .'ll! astral entity of a low grade 
—the enlightenment being merely from the astral light of the lowest plane. 
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cadjani is obtained from the temple owners and dropped at the feet of 
the Kandaitdr image, all offensive operations are at once stopped, in 
due recognition of overlordship. This summary measure is several 
times adopted by the aggrieved parties when all other means have 
been employed in vain. 

Tliis Kdvn is situated on the side of the road leading from Tatta- 
mangalam to Mankara in the village of Kott&i within the Palghat 
T&luk. This is not a solitary inshince of such a seat of composite 
worehip. Almost every village has such a temple and it is a 
common saying among the illiterate that if an aggrieved parly 
is not recompensed by the real offender, there is nothing for 
it but endure the dire consequences of a complaint to the local 
K&vus accompanied by immediate criminal proceedings of an 
unapiiealablc nature :ls stated above. People who fail hopelessly in 
litigation and are left without the means of making fresh attempts at 
effectively seeking relief in Law Courts, arc said to wreak their ven- 
geance on the wrongful gainer by propitiating the local spirit and indu- 
cing a psychic current of excruciating pain to proceed towards the 
offender. With or without proper reason, any client approaching 
the feet of such spirits through the professional Knlightened ” is 
believed to have a chance of hurting, to his heart’s content, any one 
he fancies to be his enemy. Such places of worship have therefore 
no claim forthc respect of the noble and wise who in season and 
out of season decry the practice. 

Nevertheless the fact exists and exists to an extent not thouglit of 
by the learned authorities — Achfiiyas (Gurus) responsible for the 
spiritual and philosophical well-lx*ing of the country. The wise people 
know that an evil thought once projected into the Universe comes 
back with terrible force to the projectors, and that resort to such 
methods of fallacious redress and vengeance is only self-destructive. 
However, like the ** Siiling Dlianui* in Gujarat, and committing 
suicide in an enemy’s well in China, the appeal to the spirit is a 
favourite among the illiterate and irreligious population forming the 
masses. Even scliool-boys in pial schools arc heard to remark 
despairingly on the loss of a book or slate : I shall at once buy a half- 
anna worth of chillies and anoint the old Rakkappan (another spirit 
symbolised by a stone in a village called Elappulli, seven miles cast of 
Palghat and placed in a corner of the qu:idranglc of a temple 
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devoted to Mambili BhagavaU) and see how the thief of my book 
agonises in cholera or diarrhoea." 

Men of position and knowledge never seek relief in such temples 
and always keep themselves .iloof. Spirit worship of this kind 
practised with the object of injuring olhci>> is merely analogous to 
the manufacture of new guns for decimating explosives containing 
germs of deadly diseitses, contrary to the unwritten laws of civilised 
warfare, a pi-actice resorted to under pressure— an :u*t of war rather 
than a contrivance of peace. 

Naturally when a spirit is held to wield such destroying power, 
the conception of a spirit with such powei*s but favouring its devotees 
by a non-exhibition of this perilous prowess necessarily follows. 
This conception is shared by all and gradually a woi*ship of propitia- 
tion for good, prevails. 

Gukucharana. 

[To be concluded.] 


SAMADHANA. 

I HAVE just read in November's the two articles “Theo- 

sophical I’ropagiinda " and ** The Way Up," and, aroused by the 
spirit of the fonner, encouraged by the example of the latter, and 
determined not to let ** over-ciutiousncss, if not the prevalence of the 
TamJLsic guna" hold me back, 1 am trying if I too cannot do some 
little thing for my beloved T. S., to repay some small fraction of that 
immense debt of gi*atitude which 1 owe it, which a whole lifetime of 
service could not fully discharge. 

The writer of “ The Way Up " has told us of the difficulty that 
we beginnei*s experience in doing what we think and know to be 
right, in making the lower self d6 what the Higher Self wants it to do, 
for, like St. Paul of old, we find " another law in our members, 
wai’ring against the law of our mind, and bringing us into captivity to 
the law of sin which is in our members." 

Another great stumbling-block which I beliex'e many beginners 
find in their way when they set out definitely to ti'y and acquire the 
‘ qualifications,* is the necessity for SiunAdhAna, which is interjmted to 
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mean balanoei equilibrium, poise ; we are told tliat the disciple must 
always be calm and immovable, no matter what turmoils may be 
raging in the worlds exterior or interior ; he must learn to move 
amid mental troubles of every kind undisturbed ; he must be indiffer- 
ent to praise and blame; he must let nothing affect his state of 
Biiddhic calm and peace, but must go on his way through this world 
of M4y8, impci’turbable, unshaken, unmoved «is a rock by the wind. 
But to people brought up as we Westerns have been this seems a 
very hard saying, and at first wc cannot sec its necessity, or its pur- 
pose ; it seems so hard and imfeeling, and a cold shiver runs down 
our backs as we form a mental image of the disciple schooling him- 
self not only to hide .all his feelings and emotions, but to suppress 
them altogether, until finally he becomes little better than a cold, 
hcird statue of stone. 

It is not so difficult to undci*stand that we must cease to feel 
things for oin'selrcs ; it is intelligible that we must let no emotion or 
feeling, caused by our own petty joys or sorrows, carry us off our 
balance, so that for the time we aie so occupied with our own per- 
sonal feelings wc have little or no attention left for those of any 
one else ; wc can understand tluit we must obey the I..aw of &icrificc 
and willingly give up all that our personalities want, in favour of our 
fellow-men ; it is clear too, that if we wish to carry out the ideal of 
Service, as our books tell us over and over again, we must know that 
the less we are occupied and distnictcd by our own pleasures and 
pains, the more time and attention we have to bestow on those of 
other people. All this is easy to gnisp mentally ; its necessity is fairly 
apparent ; and so we begin to tiy to put these principles into practice, 
not minding so much the pain that they cause, because it only affects 
ourselves and brings no hurt to others. 

But when we come to de;il with our relations to others, how can 
we reconcile this doctrine of unfeeling immovability with that of love 
for all living things ? Are wc to fed the sufferings and the joys of 
others as little its we feel our own ? No, we know this is not to lx; 
so, for are we not told that wc must be like the mango fruit, as hard as 
the stone towards oui*selves, and as soft as the pulp towjirds others ? 
But if we thus feel for and with others, if wc arc to rejoice when they 
rejoice, to sorrow when they sorrow, how are we still to remsiin calm, 
unmoved, how shall wc keep our Sam&dh&na firm and level ? This is 
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a difficulty that we find at the outset ; and yet all the time we feel that 
the difficulty must somehow or other be due to our own ignorance 
only ; for do we not know that the Holy Ones remain ever calm, 
unmoved by the surgings and the turmoil of the struggling world of 
men ? Are they not as little affected by the passions of mankind as 
the HimAla by the hissing of a seipent? And yet, too, every 
moment of their lives is devoted to the loving service of their younger 
and fiTiiler brethren, and how could this be unless they felt, and felt 
deeply, for the sorrows and sufferings of those younger brethren ? 

Now, as we saw before, the attainment of SamAclhAna, as far as 
things which affect ourselves only arc concerned, is compamtively 
e;isy — remembering always of coiii'se that we need not attain perfec- 
tion in any of these ‘ qualifications,' as yet. We 'withdraw ourselves 
from the objects of sense we seek happiness within and not without ; 
we do nothing for our own enjoyment, but all to bring pleasure to 
others ; we lay all as a sacrifice at the feel of our Lord ; we remind 
ourselves that all is MAya, illusion, and that it is not the real us, the 
Higher Self, that does anything, but that it is only ' the gunas 
moving among the gunas ; ' all these thoughts help us to keep 
our SamAdhAna as far as things affect ourselves only ; but what 
should we do in regard to the lives of others ? Should we not 
apply these principles to their joys andsorn’iws equally with our own ? 
their experiences are just as unreal, are just as much MAyA as our own, 
and so, if we would be true to our princijdes, we should not let 
ourselves feel the pleasures (ir pains of others any more than we siioiild 
our own. Hut agaiiiNt this our whole nature cries out. If we live like 
this shall we not become less than human ? shall we not be sacrificing 
our humanity for our principles ? 

How then are we to reconcile these apparently ccuiflicting 
demands of head and heart ? Perhaps the key is to be foiiixl in the 
thought that although it is imposjiible for us, in the light of our newly- 
acquired knowledge, to share the actual sorrows of others, yet 
we may nevertheless feel for those that sorrow, with the whole 
depth of our nature, without althes:ime time losing our SamAdhAna by 
again falling under the spell of MAyA. Thus, when the child cries 
out because its efforts to clutch the moon are fruitless, we cannot gi ieve 
at the infant's inability to reach the shining object on which it has set 
its heart, lx;c;iusc we know that it is attempting an impossibility ; but 
7 
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nevertheless we can and do feel for the child in its disappointment, and 
we show our feeling by giving it something within its reach, something 
bright and as neai ly like the moon jls we can find ; and then, if the child 
ciin understand, we try and explain to it how the moon, though appa- 
rently very lieautiful and desirable, is yet really not worth raching after: 
for even grown men cannot reach it, and have long ago given up trying, 
turning their attention instead to objects which are more real and last- 
ing and which are within their reach. With the help of this analogy, 
perhaps we can see how a man, though himself without attraction or 
aversion for the objects of sense, may yet feel for and sympathise with 
others when they suffer from the non-gratification of their desires for 
these things, without at the s<'ime time losing his control and peace of 
mind. Sucli a man in fact may really suffer more deeply than the 
suffcrci's themselves, for he knows that all this suffering is really transi- 
tory and unreal, and that the moment it is regarded in this light it be- 
comes unnecessaiy and can be avoided. He knows the way of release, 
for he has travelled along it himself and is now free from, and unable 
to be moved by, these pains that others still suffer from ; and so his heart 
goes out to his brothers who are still painfully clutching at the moon, 
and he longs to help them to see how unavailing their efforts are and 
always will be until they give up trying to find happiness in the 
external world of Mdyd, and seek it instead in the inner world of their 
own soul and so he does all he can to help his struggling brothers to 
find the way of release from the bonds of desire ; but only too often 
they laugh at him — nay, if he is not very careful and tactful they are 
only too ready to call him hard-hearted and unfeeling, and this of 
course but adds to their own sorrow, and his loo. Until the beginner 
has learnt how to be patient and how to have faith in the ultimate 
good of all things, this is a veiy painful experience that he must pass 
through. He has an infallible and sure salve for the wounds and 
woes of men, which he freely offei-s tjiem, but they scorn him and his 
remedies, and he falls back discouraged and disappointed and sore 
at heart. 

There is a story that once wlien a great famine w;is raging 
in a certain part of India, a large supply of food was sent by mil to 
the seat of the distress ; but none of the stalling people would take 
this food that w?is offered them free, because the gniin required 
cooking a little differently to the way they had been accustomed 
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to cook their own grain. It was of no use for tlie authorities to 
plead with them, and to show them how simple and easy it was to 
cook the food ; no, they preferred to die by the thousand rather 
than learn how to cook this strange food. I think that as those in 
chaise of this food-supply must have felt, when they tried to induce 
the starving people to take it and so save their own lives, so the 
disciple often feels when he sees others suffer, and when they refuse 
to take the remedy he willingly and gladly offei*s them, the remedy 
which he know^ will heal them as it has healed himself. 

But here agriin another difficulty meets the beginner ; this idea 
of regarding other jK^oplc :is younger brothers seems so unnatunil, 
so self-complacent, so conceited ; for he feels, “ Who am I that I 
should thus look down on other people's joys and sorrows, as though 
they were but little children ? Why should I think that I am more 
advanced than they ? Why should I imagine that my way of 
looking at things is superior to tlicii-s ? " This feeling, however, 
is one that should very so(jn be outgi'own ; these ‘ ways of looking 
at things' are not mailers of opinion, but of fact ; they are the 
logical outcome of knowledge and experience ; there should be no 
feeling of false modesty ; one should not think that one is setting up 
one's own private opinions as superior to those of everybody else ; 
although we must never forget that every soul has its own line of 
development, that its own Dharma is always belter than the Dharma 
of another, yet nevertheless we should never bi^ afraid of offering to 
anothei* the results of our own knowledge and experience, when we 
sec that other in pain, dissatislitxl with his own concej'»tion of life, or 
in need of comfort and lielp. Xo doubt at first, while these new 
ideas are still to us little more than mere intellectual concepts, and 
have not yet been actualized, tested, and proved in our own lives, 
we may well hesitate in offei ing them to another ; but when we have 
proved them for ourselves, when vc have found their vivid reality and 
know that they ;uc facts and ih»1 mere theories, then wc err, indeed, 
if we hold liack friim another what we know to be the truth, from 
selfish feai*s of what may be thought of us, of Ixring put down as self- 
opinionated and as too fond of forcing our own views on other people. 

And so wc sec that to possess SamAdhana is not to become stony- 
hearted, cold, and indifferent to the sorrows of otliers, although this is 
a very real danger that the beginner has to guard against ; we haw all 
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heard of ‘ the hardness of the occultist ;* but no true occultist can ever 
be hard, rather must he be tenderness itself ; and we know, though he is 
unmoved and unshaken by those joys and sorrows of the world that 
swTiy other men as reeds lieforc the wind, yet inwardly his heart bleeds 
and his soul is ev’er open, is ever longing and striving to show 
men the Wriy to cast off the toils of desire, and so to free themselves 
for ever from pain and sorrow, and to find their home in that inward 
ailm and ix^ce which nought can disturb, that peiice of God which 
passeth understanding. We shall never run the risk of becoming callous 
and indifferent to the sufferings of other men— transitory and unrc;il 
though we know them to be — if we remember that we must ever wed 
Bhakti to jndna, that wc must ever unite knowledge with the 
boundless ocean of love. 

A. K. Powell, 
{Anolhcr Bc}linticr)> 


liALAHODHlNI. 

[Coiiiiiiucii from p. .‘171 ).J 

QttcslioH,^\n the work called ** Yo^itsarti” the tenets of the 
three systems known as KcvuUi’Siiiikhyd^ KcvaUi-yoi^ti and Saukhn- 
yoga are discussed at length and then it is cstablislied that the d(JC- 
trine of the Kcvala-sankhya or the S’lultllidihuiifd system is not in the 
laist supported by such autlioiities as ir/z/w (c)r the 10 ?? Upanisliac^, 
etc. This is not right ; because, after stating the doctrine of the 
Kcvala-yoga system in verses 11 and 41, it is certainly the doctrine of 
the Kmila-sdtikliya system that is established in verses .75 to 5l>. 
Without resorting to the two theories, sv:., th.it of creation (Ammhlui- 
vdila)imd of evolution (Parinuiiuhyiulaf the Vii'diia-Viltla, known 
;us the theory of illitsioii or supcrimposilion or ignorance or nescience 
is alone established. It must, therefore, be concluded that it is the 
Sdnkliya-yoga system that is not supported by Yrz///5 and other author- 
ities. In the said five verses e\'en the beginning of the body " is 
not accepted. When such is the case, is the comment — “ after 
adhy&sii is removed " — found therein, justifiable ? Hence it must be 
decided that liberation is gained by tlic mere ktmokdge that the body, 
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etc., and tlic universe are false as taught by the !?ttddltddvaita or tlic 
Kevala-sdnkhya system and that it is unnecessary to remove the 
misconception regarding the body, etc., and the universe, as taught by 
the AmibhavddvaiUi or the Sdiikliya-yofin system, and that the practice 
of SainddliiSf etc., for that purpose is useless. 

Answer. — Even though the neutnilization of the body, etc., and 
the univei-se, is not mentioned here, yet it is clciirly taught in the 
Vardhopanishad {ride ch. II.), to wit — Jiy neutralizing tlic 
superimposed universe, Chilia becomes one with (or takes the form 
of) the Self. After slaying the si.\ great enemies (desire, anger, etc.,) 
he, by their destruction, becomes one without a second, like an 
elephant in rut.” Thus the 1 or neutralization of the super- 
imposed universe is taught in the above ipiotation. This cannot be 
said to apply to the KcvnUi-yoiHin ; because, it is said “ one without a 
second, like an elephant in rut.'^ As the Kci'ala-yogin with his 
prdrabdlia is subject to duality, the reference here is not to him. 
As it is a general rule that every S*ntli must necessarily be consistent 
with the other S'ntiiSf the doctrine of the Auitbharddrailin alone will 
prevail. Without the Arambhavdda nowhere can the rirarttM'dda 
be established (u’., 172 vo'/a presupposes There are three 

factors in superimposition : 

1. The rope on which the serpent is suiXTimposcd ; 

2. The pereon who is the author of superiiiiposition and 

3. The true serpent which is superimposed upon and which 
had been previously seen by that person. 

The VirarUi-rddit or the theory of superiiiiposition itself came 
into play because the three factors— 1, the Xirgiinu Brahinaii, 
2, the Jiva and 3, the universe created by Brahmd and 
formerly perceived by Jiva -had previously existed like the three 
facloi*s, the rope, the person and the serpent, in the above analogy. 
Until this superimposition isreftioved, one will never gain liberation. 
Without the practice of Snwdtilii, superimposition loo can never be 
removed by means of mere knowledge. Therefore it can certainly 
lx; said that Kcvala-sdtikhya has not even the slightest authority of the 
SVr//ri, etc., on his side. 

Now the nature of Brahman that should be known and directly 
cognised is Uiught by the next live verses : — 

60-64. Brahman is : (Ji twakdlv all-full ; devoid of beginning 
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and end; immeasurable; devoid of modifications; concentrated 
Sat-chit-ananda ; immutable ; the unique essence of Pratyagdlman ; 
and Inwardly all-full; endless ; all |")er\*ading ; devoid of worldly pains, 
etc., that arc to lie rejected ; also devoid of worldly pleasures, etc., that 
arc to be accepted ; incapable of being placed in another object ; that 
which is not directly the support of the universe which has its 
support in Sa^uua Bnihman ; devoid of the attributes of Mdya and 
Vidyii although possessing its own (privative) attributes sal, chit and 
ananda ; de\’oid of the act of having thought, etc., of the world and 
Siimsdiv, although possessing the act of having thought, etc., of jiva 
and ISvani ; capable of being seen by the subtle intellect ; devoid of 
doubts and stains ; incapable of being described by impure words ; 
incapable of lieing gi*aspcd by impure mind and words (although 
capable of being gras|x?d by the Uptiiiishtuis which are pure words and 
by the minds conversant with meditations and Simhuihis ) ; full of S;il 
only; self-existent; decidedly different from all modifications ; superior 
to Jill kinds of knowledge ; incomparable (i*ven the similes such as 
ether, etc., being only partial) ; One alone, and non-dual, being devc^id 
of Sajdtiya and differences (but haviiig iha Sva^a/a differences 

such as sdf/, chil and ituanda). 

He jilonc is siddha-purmha who, after having known his own 
undivided Atman as the Bnihman of the above description, renuiins 
comfortably, with self-experience, in th;it Ximkttlpn Self ; but the one 
possessing (initua and other sUhihis is certainly the least of a sidd/ut. 

Now the self-experience of the who practises 

Sahaja-SiWiadhi is stated : 

G5. Where is the world now seen by my naked eyes, gone ? 
Who has carried it Jiway ? \Miere is it merged ? Is not this a grejil 
wonder ? 

Question : — ^Thcrc will be no occjusion for one who is established 
in Xirvikalpasauiddlii U) think of the" world in this manner and to 
speak out so. Are not HrahuuwishUia and the seeing of the world con- 
flicting with ejich other ? Therefore this vei*se is not correct. 

Ansiveri — ^^fhey will, no doubt, be conflicting with each other 
in llie case of a Kci'nln-yogiu. Hut in the case of :i Sdnkhya^yogt^ 
varishtha who is a Sadyo-videha-mukUi he who has jittained 
immedijite bodiless libenition) they will not be conflicting with cjich 
other. Even in this world we have exjuiiplcs of men who think 
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and talk about the doings of others that they had previously seen, 
but not thereafter. Therefore this verse is a fit illustration for Sahaja* 
bodha. 

Again, the nature of the experience of the Sditkhya^yogin in his 
sdtnddhi^ is given in the next two verses : 

66-67. In the great ocean of Brahman, which is undivided* 
blissful, ambrosial and partless, what to reject? What to accept? 
What is separate ? What is incongruous ? In this undivided 
Bralniutnishtlia I see nothing, he;ir nothing, know nothing. With 
the distinguishing feiitures of my own Self, 1 remain always in the form 
of Bliss pertaining to my own Self. 

Qitvsiion . — ^The meanings now given out being some of those 
grejit secrets that arc taught in the “ Yognsani, " it is not right to men- 
tion them in this Bdluhodhini which is only a primer of the &7//A7 /\y/- 
yoga system. 

/l//«cvi'. — True. Even then, it is nccessar\' that children who 
are lit only to hear the exoteric meanings, should also be taught a 
little of the esoteric meanings, bit by bit. In this primer also, such 
csoteinc meanings are only taught very sparingly. If such mention 
too is not now and again made, then the greater secrets that will have 
to be learnt afterwards, will never by any means enter the mind 
without such prepanition. It is, therefore, right to state these meanings 
here. 

How to perform S\d)dauuviddluumnddlii which is taught in the 
SiiyasrtUili-riiJuisyof^iiuhhiid hused on the Yajurveda text “ I am 
Brahman,” is now taught in the next two verses : 

6«S-6D. 1 am unattached to Arxiiktif Mtiltnf, Aliunkiuv, the 
subtle elements and their modilications ; 1 am devoid of coqioral 
limbs, and the marks, masculine, feminine and neuter. I am Hari 
the Vishnu (the all-pervading) ^ I am, besides, very peaceful ; 
endless ; all-full ; eternal ; free from acts ; free from enjoyments ; 
free from the six modilications of the body and free from decay. 1 
am, besides, of the nature of pure knowleilge, because 1 lun un- 
connected with Miiydf A'ridya and other principles. I am unique. I 
am Sadii^ira (the ever blissful). 

Quest which is unattached to the modifications called 
Avyakta, etc., is the Afiil>a Brahman alone which is Nishprntiyogika, 
and not the Cbidrupa Brahman which is SupmUyogiku. That which 
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is capable of being realised by SahddmivUldha-samddhi can only be 
the ChidrApa Bi'ahinan, and not tlie Ar^pn Brahman. 

The following are a few of the flaws that may be pointed out in 
this connection : — 

1. If the ChidrApa Bi*ahman be unattached to Aiyakla, then 
the modifiailions beginning from it and proceeding downwards, will 
be devoid of support. 

2, If the Jiva would meditate on Vishnu as “ I am Hari the 
Vishnu ” then,— according to the accepted principle that one would 
get a form corresponding to his thought — he will get the form of 
Vishnu possessing the Conch, Disc, etc., and be joined to Dikshmi ; if 
he would meditate on SiicBsiva, he will get that form. It is there- 
fore improper for a Vedintin to say so. 

.3. It is said that, by Ikshnm or Ihought, the Cliidrnpa Brahman 
created the JiVa who came out of It like spark from lire. Because 
this Brahman has the afcjresaid Karma and the enjoyment of Self- 
Bliss, it is wrong to say that It is free from acts and enjoyments.” 

As there arc many such flaws, the doctrine of ihcAntihlntvddvaitiu 
or Satnkhyayogin is also wrong. 

Ansii'ct, — 1. Even though the lump of gold is mixed up wilh 
mud it will not be affected by the latter. This illustration remedies 
the so-called first flaw. 

2. It is decided by the Veddnia Sutras of the great Sage, 
Vydsachdrya, that the devotee who is entitled to Sdynjyn niukti, even 
though he may have meditated upon Mahii Vishnu with Lakshnu or 
Saddsiva with Bdrvati, will only obtain all other enjoyments without 
Lakshnu or Pdrvati and witlu^ut the pijwcr of |ueserving or destroying 
the universe. 

Notwithstanding this, the words Vishnu and Saddsiv;* are here 
used to denote the fijrmless Xirviscslui Braliman. Thus there lx;ing 
no impropriety in the statement, the so-called second flaw too is 
remedied. 


3. The undivided Chidrypa Bnihnian, on account of the delight 
that dawns within of its own accord —like that of the grcjit fire at the 
time of final destruction of the iinivei*se— does the work of creating 
the jivas, like sparks from fire, by the actif)n of its inherent Energ>' 
called Chit (or Cliichchliakliy This work of creation and enjoyment 
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of Self-bliss are unlike the works and enjoyments of the Jtva and 
l§t*ara. This remedies the so-called third flaw. 

It should therefore be understood that the doctrine of the Anubha- 
vddvaitin alone is correct. 

Now, after giving out the line of teiichers of this Adhydtmapa^ 
uisliad, it is brought to a close. 

This Science of Self was given to the well-known Vishnu called 
AvAntaratama (although the name of the teacher by whom it was 
given is not here mentioned, it should be decided that it \\*as given 
by Dakshin&murti — the supreme S'h’a). AvAntaratama gave it to the 
four-faced BrahmA. Brahmd gave it to GhorAngiras, who gave it to 
Raikva, who gave it to H5ma, who gave it to all the worlds, ^fhus 
(came out) this law of lilxjration called Xindiui. The repetition in 
the end is to show that the Upanishad is finished. 

Doubt . — By publishing the comments on the Upanishads in the 
Vemacuku* languages^ the S'udim too arc allowed access to them. 
This is wrong, because it amounts to granting a privilege which is 
opposed to the restriction laid down by BhagavAn VyAsAchirya and 
other great Rishis. 

Aiisiver . — From the Suhi-samhita and other PurAnas we under- 
stand that Bhagav&n Vyds:i and all other Rishis have said that the 
meanings of the Vedas can be taught through the medium of other 
languages to those of the fourth C'aste who aspire for lilxn'ation. It is 
therefore not at all wrong to give out the teachings of the Upanishads 
to all the Varnas. 


Thus ends the first chapter of Bdlabodhini, entitled 
Nintaya prakanma.'* 


G. Krishna S'AsTRi (tnws.). 


[ri> he tontiniied] 
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TRANSFER OF COLONEL OLCOTT'S PROPERTY TO THE 

SOCIETY. 

In the annual Report of the President-Founder, made at the last 
Convention at Adyar, and in the piuiagraph devoted to the “ Incorpor- 
ation/’ it is stated that having diseinbnrassed himself of all connection 
with the jiecuniai y interests of the Society — its real estate and personal 
property — a transfer had lieen executed on the 17th December giving 
all his own private property to the Society, ** on terms which were laid 
before the Geneml Council at a meeting held during the present 
Convention and unanimously accepted.” The terms in question were 
very simple. It w;is simply intended that the net earnings of the estate 
should be kept apart from the general fund of the Society and used 
exclusively for the support of the President of the Society for the time 
being, so as to spare him as far as might be the mortification of being 
compelled, if he were a poor man, to receive a salary in comix.*nsation 
for his services ; the Theosophimi niag<i/.in(r, tlie bookshop and publica- 
cation agency connected with it to Ixr kept on as a going concern, 
and all reasonable help by the memlxjrs to be invited to keep up the 
interest in and success of the same. 

Thanks to the interest in Thcosophical liteniture, the earnings of 
the office in the past have been sufficient to support the two Founders 
(H. P. B. until her residence was permanently transferred to Europe) 
and enable them to give a large sum in the aggregsite towards the 
Society's expenses. Of late there has been more competition in the 
Theosophical literary world in the way of mag;i/ines and book :if'encics, 
which has naturally caused a great reduction of income. It will be 
seen, tlicn, that whatever help can be given by the memliers to make 
the Tlieosophist more interesting and prosperous .and the book business 
more profitable, will go directly towards the support of the President 
of the Society for the lime being. 

For the information of those interested, the text of the deed of 
gift is hereunto appended. 


H. S, Olcott. 
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THIS INDENTURE is made the sev’enteentli day of Deamber 
1905 BETWEEN COLONEL HENRY STEEL OLCOTf living at 
Adyar (hereinafter called the GRANTOR) of the one part and THE 
THEOSOPHICAL SOCIETY incorpomted under Societies* Registni- 
tion Act XXI. of 1800 in the office of the Registi’ai* of Joint Stock 
Compiinies Madras on the third ckiy of April 1905 (hereinafter called 
the DONEE) OF THE OTHER PART. 

WHEREAS the gnintor is absolutely entitled to and is the 
beneficial owner of the properties hereunder more particularly specified 
and is freely and voluntai*ily desirous of making a gift of the siime to 

the said donee as hereunder mentional 

NOW THIS INDENTURE WITNESSETH iis follows. . . 

1. 'Fhat the gnintor hereby assigns to the donee all that piece of 
immovable property known as “ Gulistan ** of the estimated value of 
* • * and me;isuring two acres and thirty-one cents or tliereabouts 
and bearing Revenue Sui-vey Numbers C. C. 86 and C. 98, situate 
at Ootaaimund in the District and Registration District of the Nilgiris 
and particularly described in the schedule hereto, together with the 
dwelling house and its furniture therem and garden with tlie stiibles 
and out-buildings belonging thereto amt together with all rights of way, 
wood, water and grazing if any, and other rights, easements, adviintagcs 
and appurtenances whatsoever to the s;iid premises appertaining or 
with the same held or enjoyed or reputed as part thereof or appurten- 
ant thereto TO HOLD the siime absolutely subject to the obligation 
that during the lifetime of the grantor the donee shall allow the 
property to be in the grantor’s use and occupation and under his 
direction and after the grantor’s death to be in the use and occupation 
and under the direction of the President of the said Society for the 
time being 

2. That the giiintor assigils unto the donee all his right, title and 
interest in the monthly Magazine called ** I'he Thcosophist ” published 
by him at Adyar as «v// as in the business of bookseller and 
publisher airried on by him at Adyar the estimateil value of both being 
* * * together with the benefits of all contracts entered into with 
the grantor in rcsiiecl of the s.iid niaga/ine and business ami all book 
debts now owing in restrict theivof ami all the books and furniture 
and other stock in trade in his possession in connection therewith, TO 
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HOLD the same «ibsoliite]y on terms and conditions hereinafter- 
mentioned ; to wit, that during the life-time of the grantor the donee 
shall allow the said giantor to have sole control and direction of the 
conduct and management of the mcig^izine and the said business 
without any liability to account, and that after the death of the grantor 
the President of the said Society for the time being shall have the sole 
control and direction of the conduct and mantigement of the magazine 
and the said business and that the net profits remaining after the 
payment of all expenses incidental to the conduct and management of 
the magazine and the business shall be used by the President for his 
personal maintenance or otherwise disposed of at his pleasure, and 
that publication of “ The Thcosophist " shall not be stopped nor the 
carrying on of the business discontinued except with the express con- 
sent and advice of as many members of the Genenil Council of the 
said Society as are determined from time to time tote sufficient under 
the rules of the Society to make, alter or repeal its niles . • . • 

3. TIuit the gift aforesaid sikill be duly accepted by the General 
Council of the said Theosophical Society. * 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF the parties hereto have resjiectively 
set their hands and seals this seventeenth day of December, 1905. 

Signed, scaled and delivered in the presence of 
V. C. Seshacharri. "I 

G. SOOBIAH Chetit. J H. S. OLCO^rr. 

Presented in the Office of the Registrar of Madras— Chingleput— 
at 2 P.M. on the 7th February, 1906, by 

H. S. OLCOTT. 

Execution admitted by 

H, S. OLCOTT, President^Fonnder, 

Thcosophkal Society, 

Adyar. 

* At the of tlie General Council of the T. S. held on December 28th, 

lOO'if it was** proposed by Mrs. Hesant, seconded by Dr. Edal Heh ram, and resolved 
iiiiaiiiinously, th«at the General Council on behalf of the SiKiety, most gratefull y 
accept the {fift from the President- Foundei, of all his pro|icrty under the terms of 
the deed of gift submitted." 


H. S. 0. 
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Personally known to the K^strar. 

7/A February, 19()6. \ ]. SUNDAKARAM IYER, 

J Registrar. 

Registered as No. 134 of Book I. Vol. 477, pages 390 to 3!)2. 
Fee Paid Rs. 20-«-0. 


7/A Fdiruary, 190C. 


} 



Seal of the 
Registrar 
of Madras 
Chiiiglepiit 
Dist. 


J. SUNDAKAKAM IYER, 

Registrar. 




LIFE AFTER DEATH. 

Wc copy from the Madras Mail the following brief siimmciry of 
Mr. Leadbeater's lecture at Victoria Hall on December 31 st. 

The Chairman, Colonel Olcott, in opening the proceedings, said 
that this was the first meeting held under tlie auspices of the Societ}', 
at which a fee w;is levied for the attendance. He explained that it 
was due to Police Regulations, as the Hall could not contain more 
than 650 persons, and consequently there was not even one-fourth 
the audience that they usually had. He then asked Mr. Leadbeater 
to address the audience on the subject of “ Life after Death.” 

Mr. leadbeater in the course of his lecture siiid that the subject 
was one which could not but be of intert'st to them all because the 
future W.IS very largely veiled from them although they were ceitiin 
that one day they must die. Hut ver>’ many people shrank from 
finding out what their future wfmld be and they lived practically as 
though they were iinmoiial iiix)n this plane in this manifestation of 
life. There should be no man in India who feared death, bcH^ause 
they had very definite teachings in their religion with regard to that 
matter. But most of them did not beliex'c those statements and 
remained quite indifferent without ascertaining what their future 
would be. The lecturer however exlmrted them to make a study of 
what their futua* would l)e, lieauisc it was an exceedingly interesting 
subject. If they were unwilling to study Ihc subject, he had nothing 
to say but tliat they should not ridicule those who had made a study 
of it and who made certain statements as regardji life beyond death. 
Those of them who wanted to find out the truth should investigate it 
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by me;ins of modern scientific methods. If they had truth given to them 
ill their wonderful old religious books how did they suppose that the 
writers of those books obtained knowledge of that truth. They must 
have developed their faculties of ohsci*vation to find out the conditions 
of matter which lay a long way off their present powers of recognition. 
Ikit this much they could do. Tliey could collect evidence which 
would prove to them that there wis life beyond death. That could 
only be seen by the development of the liner senses of men's faculties. 
The tendency of the people in the present day was to consider all 
stninge apparitions ;is being supernatural. But he (the speaker) would 
attribute that to their ignorance. If they studied science they would 
find fi2 vibrations, but only two vibrations which they were able to 
perceive, namely, those that cju ried light and sound. If they found the 
other vibrations there could 1x3 no question that they would discover 
a gi*eat deal of information about the world around them. It was 
possible for men to make themselves quite sensitive to those vibrations. 
The speaker then referred to the powers of telepathy, mesmerism 
and clairv'oyance. All this meant the development of sensibility 
in man so that he might respond more to the vibrations, and in tliat 
way he could learn very much more about the world than most 
men. If they read the evidence collected by men who made a careful 
study of the subject llicii they would be in a position to sc*ethat a man 
did not die, but left this forui for another vehicle which was liner and 
subtler than that of the tlesh :\i\d body which covered the soul. Man 
had a soul and possessed this lH)dy and also some other vehicles. 
This was not an unfamiliar idea to those who were Hindus and who 
had studied their sacred Scriptures, where it was stated that man's 
soul had different sheaths. Kven in the Christian Scriptures, in the 
very beautiful chapter which was generally read in the Burial ^‘rvice, 
the apostle Paul spoke of the spiritual body which existed ;ls well as 
the natural lx>dy. His classifications were four in numlx:r. They 
were spirit, soul, spiritual body and natural body. The Hindus had a 
five fold classification, and in Theosophy there was a seven fold 
classification. All were equally right but the tlistinctions made by some 
of them were finer and subtler than the others. He advised them to 
disabuse their minds of the idea that a man by his good deeds became 
an angel. On the contrary a man, a few days after death, Wius precise- 
ly the same as before his death. If he were a highly spiritmil man, if 
his intellect were greatly developed and if all his emotions were noble 
and pure, then he remained just as great a man as he w;is Ixsfore dCiith 
although the process of deatli had Uiken away his physical body ; but 
if it should unfortunately be that the man was not highly developed in 
his intellect, :ind that the emoticons were not develo|Xid, then once more 
the man was not changed, because he hail lost only the outer vcchicle : 
he was no more changed than they whc) after they returned home 
took off their outer garments. He finally adviscxl them all to collect 
evidence, fij investigate the subject by a close study of tlic modern 
science, if they did that they would be able to sec that they did not 
lose those whom they loved, that they need entertain no fear whatever 
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in connection with death, neither for themselves nor for those whom 
they loved. They and those whom they loved were quite as safe on 
that side of death as on this side, because both were equally in the 
hands of the Divine Father of all, 


AMERICAN ACTIVITIES. 

We glean the following encouraging items from a private letter 
written by the General Secretary, Mr. Fullerton : 

“ There is nothing special to report from the Section, though every- 
thing seems to be going along pnwperoiisly. The success of tlic Press 
work is noticeable. One of our Chicago members is on the staff of an 
important daily, and is permitted to introduce very much Theosophical 
matter, this being used by a syndicate and spread over an enormous 
territory. New Orleans has hitherto been inaccessible to Theosophy, 
the papers refusing to give any notice whatever of Mr. Ilotchner’s 
lectures there. But in consequence of the attitude of the Chicago 
paper, they have taken the m.attcr up and arc jniblishing articles 
repeatedly. One article by A. B. was given, aiiotlicr by myself.” 

The following extracts are from a report sent to Mr. Fullerton by 
an energetic and sclf-sacrilicing worker in Oakland, California : 

“ Mr. Kmidscn went with me on Christmas day on my rounds to the 
jails, and spoke at the countrv jail and at tlic police prison. He 
expressed himself as surprised at the response in such places, and 
heartily advised me to go on. His interest was aroused to the extent 
of promising to send me a hundred or two of some pamphlets we both 
decided on as being desirable and appropriate for my work, namely. 
“ Theosophy from Analogy” and “ A Brief Outline of Theosophy.” ... 
It was his voluntary offer, which I gladly accepted. 1 am grateful for 
the literature you ordered sent me, and have been using it economically. 
Anyway, it is not best to distribute these things too freely — that 
cheapens anything. I take a few and leave them, and wait for the 
demand to be shown in some way before I take any more. The 
demand has come every time, so far. Not only for the free literature, 
but 1 have loaned a number of books, and sold a few. I have two 
classes started studying regularly, one in “Man’s Place in the 
Universe,” and one in ‘'The Astr.il Plane.” The questions continue 
to pour ill, both written and verbal, and they are surprisingly intelligent 
and pertinent ones. It seems almost incredible to me that there are so 
many men of this class who are ready and willing to listen to these 
profound truths and that quite a number of them arc eager to study. 

On New Year’s day I went to Alcatraz Island, the military prison, 
again, and talked for half an hour, when my tirsl boat returned to S. F. 
I said I must go or wait three hours, but that if there were enough 
who wished me to remain and talk with them I would do so. Several 
men arose and said if I had the time to spare and would be willing to 
stay over they would like to have me. That is not easy for a man, yon 
know, under such circumstances. Some of his fellows arc sure to 
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poke fun at him for it, and he knows that. That dread of being 
** guyed*\ as they call it, keeps many a one silent who lyould like to ask 
questions or express himself. I did stay that day, and they kept me 
talking for nearly tw'o hours and a half. Several times 1 reminded 
them that any who wished to get up and go out were at perfect 
liberty to do so— I did not wish to tire any one, A few did so, but a 
large majority stayed to the end, and a score or so of them crowded 
up about the table when I Hnally ran down”, asking }>ersonal 
questions, or offering coinnients, or applying for the lKX)ks. Does not 
that sound as though these men wanted Theosophy ? I found a few 
over there tolerably well versed in some lines of our study, and one 
Tingley devotee, as you will see by copy of his letter, which 1 append.” 

Some extracts from letters received at the prisons. 

“ I hnve read ihe liiile ‘ Outline of Tlieosophy, ’ lwii*e, the second time with 
greater interest niid better uiulersiundiiig than the fust . . . M:iy I ask you to 
purchase a copy of this K)ok for me, for which please fiiu! enclosed the price as 
advertised.** , . , 

“ Theosoph)* answers one need (not one alone, however) wliich I have alway.s felt— 
the rational exchange of ideas. One need not conform to the narrow, bigoted lines of 
conventionalism ; in other words, one nveil not conceal one’s real ihtjughts when addres- 
sing a fellow-lieing.'* . . . 

I thank you for Mrs. llesaut's botik on Psychology. This cell seems smaller than 
ever to me now. In reading this and Mi. Leadlieaier’s ‘ Man Visii)le and Invisihle* my 
mind has gone out, out, out iiuo the realms of thought iiiiiil that whcrc-ain-l-at ” feeling 
has brought me hack.** . . . 

1 have gone over your written instruciions vciy carefully, three times in fact, and I 
ha\'e been forced to accept every argument as the truth ; not that 1 was looking for flaws, 
but, AS you yourself have remarked, I am a reasoning man, aiul 1 Tc/Z/nol accept dogma- 
tism. Thank you for writing oiu tlic replies it> my (}ucsikms .so lucidly and with so much 
care”, , . , 

Some fellow pri.soners haxe ai-ked me some questions which I was unable to answer 
(don’t smile), and for your convenience, if yuu caie to disi uss the ctmvcrsaiion to-day, I 
have placed it on a sef>arate sheet pajier'*. . . . 

** We thank yon again, and wish you ihe seasiin’s I>cai joys, and a pnxsperous and 
satisfactory journey ihrough^lhe t oining ycai, in reference to your work among us, above 
all else”. ... 

** Thank you for the * Outline*. 1 wanted this little liook to send to a distant friend, 
but liefore mailing it I read it once moic, as I wished to mark the particuluily illuminating 
passages. I fear the recipient will ihiiik me conceited, as I marked aliout ninety-nine 
and one-half j»er cent, of the reading matter*’ , . . 

Samples of the questions . . . 

“ How docs Theosophy account for or cxplaiti dreams? ” 

“ Why were miracles, such as are set forth in ilie Bible, performed ? or w'crc they 
performed at ail ?** 

“ What is the Theosophical attitude in rcs^^ct to the Millennium ?•* 

** Does 'rheosophy teach that this world w'ill have an end ?** 

“ ff so, then what liecomes of the undeveloped souls at that time ?*' 

“ Does DarwiiPi theory of the origin of siiccies conform in any way with 
Theosophy ?’» 

” On page 32 of ' I'he Outline' 1 find ... * The innate qualities with which the 
child is born’ Will you exidain this ?” 

** 1 W.1S pleased to hear you refer to some of the virtues of the Emperor of Japan and 
the Dowager Empress of China. . . . Would you kindly ex|H)iiiid as ilearly as you 
can in so brief a lime, us to Gautama, the Buddhist?” 

Part of note handed me at Alcatraz Island. . 
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** I am very glad that at last one of the Universal Brotherhood kindly thought of 
coming to Alcatraz to spread a little light on Theosophy. 1 have spoken to many of the 
men here of Theosophy and found them ignorant, not only of teachings, but of the word 
itself. They laughed at me and nick-named me * The Philosoimer*. I have been 
almost on the point of writing to the Headquarters at Point Loma (! ! ) to ascertain 
the address of some one in S. F. who would not mind coining over once in a while to 
speak to us here. The men confined here are not very wicked or viciouS| serving sentences 
for merely military offences, most of them. And a great many are boys just coming into 
manhood. The reiiding material of the prison is limited, and I hope you will bring some- 
thing more on Theosophy on your next trip. Wishing you much success in your work 
here 1 'am etc. 

Do not theo specimens indicate a demand for the Light that 
shall lighten the whole world ? 


REVIEWS. 

HEALTH BUILDING* 

OK 

Health Without Fads. 

By Joseph Ralph. 

The strong commonsense which the author has woven into the 
text of this little work cannot fail to awaken tlie interest of the earnest 
healtlpscckcr ; and when the fundamental ideas which are here set 
forth are thoroughly comprehended the pathway to health will seem 
comparatively easy. On page first the author says : The principle 
to be grasped in this connection is that there are thousands of symp- 
toms of disease, but they mostly spring from a few simple roots. 
These symptoms will take care of themselves if the underlying causes 
are removed, and these uiidcrlying causes will invariably be found to 
result from some persistent violation of natural laws." 

The action of drugs in modifying symptoms is clearly explained, 
but we are told that “ unless the wrong conditions which produced the 
abnormality are removed, there is nothing to prevent a recurrence of 
the original trouble with its consequent demand for similar measures." 
Faith in the drug, by arousing lAental and psychic action, will often 
assist nature to restore health : “ providing, of course, that, either 
through design or accident, the necessary laws of nature have been 
conformed with.** 

Faith, or active mentation, is an indispensable requisite in health 
processes, but this must be supplemented, “ either through accident or 
design,” by obedience to the simple laws of our being: and it is 
• London : L. N» Fowler and.Cog Price ij. 
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only by conforming to the established laws of hygiene, mental and 
physical, that health can be maintained, by avoiding the causes 
of disease. “ The road to heatlh is by the path of right living^ and 
there arc no short cutsJ* The following brief analogy is also worth 
quoting : An exalted mentation, without attention to hygienic 

requirements, is like blowing a fire and neglecting to place fuel 
on it ; while to attend to the laws of hygiene, and yet allow tlie 
mentation to gravitate to a depressed condition, is like placing an 
abundance of fuel on the grate and shutting off the draught.” 

The author deals briefly with |X)pular fads, with the microbe craze, 
and with the patent medicine man, who resorts to a “ wilful prostitution 
of every sense of moral ethics.” The chapters on “ The Power of 
Mentation on the Body “ Mctalx)lism and “ Breathing,” are 
especially useful. We can cordially commend the main ideas advanced 
in this book — ideas based on the iniimitalile and just laws of man’s 
physical and mental being. We hope it will have the wide circulation 
which it merits. 

W. A. E. 


AN ITALIAN TRANSLATION OF THE BHAGAVAD GItA. 

At last Italy too has its first-hand translation of the Gita ! 
The elegant little volume is issued by the Societi Teosofica Kditrice of 
Rome, the translators being C. Jinarajadasa and M. L. Kirby. The 
translation is in prose and so carefully done that it must be reckoned 
among the best now existing. As to commentaries, those of S’ankara 
and of Ramanuja together with those of Nilakantha (on the Mahabha- 
rata) and of S’ridhara and Madhusudaiia have been used. A useful 
introduction (29 pages) deals with (1) the context of the Gita with the 
events told in the Mahfibharata, (2) the purpose of the book (reconcilia- 
tion of the Sanikhya, Yoga and the ethics of the V’edas), (JJ) the date of 
the Gita, (4) the Sanskrit texts employed in the translation, (5) the 
Commentaries employed, and (6) the Italian translations of the Gita. 
Concerning the second and the third points, however, we do not quite 
agree with the translators. As far as w'e know, there is not a single 
passage in the whole Indian literature which could be quoted in proof 
of the suppo.sed original enmity of the Yoga against the S6mkhya.* 
On the contrary, w^e find the Yoga always ckiiming to be in complete 
harmony with the SAinkhya, and, although the Yoga practices (Hatha 
Yoga) are, of course, much older than SAmkhya, Yoga as a philosophical 
V< Ognuna di queste teorie repudiava quasi completainenta Ic aitre," 
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iyslein haSf in all probability, from its very beginning never meant to be 
any other thing but the necessary mystical complement to the rationalistic 
Sdmkhya — n relation very well expressed by the words of old Bhishina, 
Pratyaksha-hetavo yogah samkhyah s'astra-vinis'cayah 
Ubhe c’aite mate tattve mama Uta Yudhislithira. 

(MahAbh. XII, 301, 7) (300, 7) : 

“ Intuition* is the instrument of the Yogas, while the Samkliyas 
demand scientiiical determination. Both these tenets are truths to me, 
dear Yudhislithira 1 ’’ 

Sdmkhya teaches the logical discrimination (viveka) of Purusha 
and Prakriti, Yoga the practical temporary “ isolation (kaivalya) of 
Purusha from Prakriti. This original Yoga was quite as “ atheistic ” 
(niris'vara) and indifferent to ethics as the original Samkhya. But it 
gradually underwent a total transformation through the influence of 
the Bhifgavata religion^ the inijxirtant part of which in the Gita too has 
been wholly omitted by the Italian translators. It was this influence 
which induced the Yogas to believe no longer in the one sind only 
Purusha, but in the transcendental reality of numberless individual 
Purushas and one ** special ” or “ highest ” Purusha (purusha-vis'esha, 
purushottama) differing only by grade from the lower ones ; to teach 
no longer the ** isolation ” of the One Self from impermanent Nature, 
but the “ union ” (Yoga)t of the individual to the highest soul ; J to put 
on the side of mystical concentration a kriyd-yoga calling for purity of 
life and devotion to God. The Samkhya participated in this influence 
of the Bhagavata-niata only the very lirsl time. Then, after having 
adopted concerning the Purushas about the view of Patafijali (comp, 
last note), it abolished the personal highest Purusha, declaring him 
superfluous and contradictory to the law of Karma, and so only kept 
the many individual and yet absolute souls— a contradiction only 
explicable, as seems to us, by our above hypotlicsis of its origin. 
Even this SSmkhya, however, has never been combated by the Yogas. 

Another mistake is that “ the\:ult of Krishna did not [yet] exist in 
the fifth century B.C.,” because “ it is not mentioned in any Buddhist 
work.” For this argiimcutiim i\v silentio not yet sufticiently estab- 

* For this sense of praivakshti ,*oinj*. HiiliiiaAr. \ p. HI. 4i * ■ ^ ‘U sdkshdJ aparoksktul 
Brahma ya Atm4 saiv:intaras lain me vy4,'akshva iii. 

t This meaning of is compaiaiivcly ni.uloin, ihe older one heing ‘'yoking, 
Straining*’ the senses); loinp. t»ra’k, zygon, Kngl. ro/f, 

t Not yet quite this UiK iriiw, but ii ino-l I’utiouii iiari/iiion biaic U lepresciued by 
the Yoga SAtras of Patafijali : God helps the souls (being just as uncreated as He) to 
attain to tkiir absoluteness (kaivalya) ! 
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lished and would only prove that at a certain time in a certain region 
of India, Krishnaism did not belong to the common creeds. That 
Krishnaism is considerably older than Buddhism is proved, apart from 
several other reasons, by the fact that ** Krishna Devakiputra " is 
mentioned by one of the two oldest Upanishads, viz,, Chhdndogya 
Upaiiishad (HI. 17, 6) which *must have existed already in the eighth 
century B.C. 

As to the supposed Christian injiucncc on the GtUi^ this tlieory is no 
longer, as our Italian translators believe, to be regarded as a serious 
one. It has been shown by several scholars (Barth, Telang, Hopkins, 
Garbe) that the visit at S've^dvipa narrated in the twelfth book of the 
Mahabh^rata (Adliy, 637-688) has nothing to do with any historical fact ; 
and we know from Panini (IV., 6, U5 and 98} that bhakli in the usual 
sense was a characteristic of the followers of Vasudeva already in 
his time, the fourth century B. C. • That Krshnaism has influenced 
Christendom, is probable by many parallels, e.g.^ the fact that Krishna 
had grown up among herdsmen, whereas these arc suspicions and do 
not occur anywhere in the New Testament but in the birth story. 

O. S. 

A WOMAN’S VERSION OF GENESIS II., 18-25.t 
By Ellen Gaskell. 

This little book of 218 pages is devoted to woman's place and |X)si- 
tion in the world, from the ‘‘ beginning ” to tlie present day. 

There are many good ideas in it though they are not new, but 
some old truths need repeating many times to impress them upon the 
mind of the world. The author seems to put rather too much blame 
upon men in general, for though sonic are ignorant and even cruel in 
their treatment of women, all are not. It is true that ncilher sex alone 
can rule the world and make the world what it should be ; that each 
has a work which the other cannot do ; each should honor and respect 
the other. We And here good wholesome truths about society and the 
trouble and sorrow which come by ineirs greediness for gold and worldly 
possessions, and the lack of triithf illness and honesty and the general 
sellishness of humanity. 'I his book may do good to many by bringing 
certain truths home to them, and showing how thqsc who call 
themselves “ Christians ” often do not live up to the true teachings of 
* Garl^, Die UliagavaU GllA, pp, 33, 34, 

t The Advance Pres.**, 132, Upper Richmond Road, East Sheen, Surrey, England. 
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their religion, but rather follow the promptings of their own lower 
natures instead. 

A Woman. 

THE DEMONISM OF THE AGES: SPIRIT OBSESSIONS. 

VACCINATION A CURSE. 

By Dr. J. M. Peebles. 

Judging by these books, when Dr. Peebles speaks it is with no un- 
certain sound, and he writes with no idea of leaving the reader in any 
uncertainty as to his views. They are both very forcible expressions 
of his opinions on the subjects dealt with. 

To the Thesophical Student there is in tlic first nothing particularly 
new in the general nature of the contents ; spirit obsession seems un- 
doubtedly to be a fact in nature, a deplorable one, but still a reality ; yet 
many of the stories told by the author arc new a!id are of interest. That 
some were obtained through mediums ’’ need not detract from their 
interest, nor from their value. The Doctor’s chief point is that those 
obsessed by evil '* demons " may be relieved by outside influence and he 
claims that he himself has relieved many. “ When in India the second 
time, I spent much of my time for months in ‘ Casting out devils, ’ that 
is, in demagnetising the victim, and removing the obsessing demon. My 
success was almost marvelous to myself * * * I command—I speak the 
‘ Word * in the name of Christ.” 'riiat is his particular method of doing 
it ; other strong willed people may do it in the name of other teachers, 
or their own. To this Dr. Peebles would not object, as he says “Saviours 
are Soul rescuers,*’ and ** Christ then, much like the Buddha, is the Sun 
of Righteousness and the Saviour of the world.” But outside help should 
only be called if the one obsessed fails lo relieve himself, and on this 
point the author says “ avoid all promiscuous spirit circles.” His advice 
on the whole is not in the direction of idealism— “ converse with them,” 
he says, “ kindly, candidly, just as though they were clothed in their 
fleshly garments. Tell them t4iey arc not wanted. ” And ‘‘ those 
beiie\ing themselves troubled, obfeessed by these spirits of moral dark- 
nes.s, should rectify thcii daily habits in regard to hygiene, associations 
and trains of thought.” 'Fhc lx)ok is really of more interest lo spiritists 
and spiritualists. 

When we come to deal with “ Vaccination ” we are on debatable 
ground. Many theosophists, “ advanced ” enough on religious matters, 
are still orthodox with regard to many social and political matters, and 
the belief in “Vaccination” is, with many, an orthodox belief ; and in most 
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countries Vaccination is compulsory. Dr. Peebles is heterodox with 
enthusiasm ; and in support of his contentions he quotes Dr. Alexander 
Wilder, Dr. Alfred Rus^feil Wallace, Dr. George Wyld and many others. 
As it is now optional in Switzerland and Great Britain, and certainly 
in the British Colonies, the law is not rigidly enforced. It is evident that 
the belief in it is weakening, and attacks on it such as these of Dr. Peebles 
are becoming more and more frequent. But it is purely a matter for the 
individual to decide for himself, and the columns of a Theosophical 
journal need not therefore be greatly made use of for the purpose of 
ventilating the subject. The reviewer has made up his mind on the 
matter and can therefore thank Dr. Peebles and wish “ more power to 
him.” To those indoubt or to those who have not considered the matte^ 
the book may be recommended, together with the idea that Vaccination 
may in some cases act as a kind of forerunner of spirit obsession. 

F. D. 


THE SCIENCE OF THE LARGER LIFE, * 

By Ursula N. Gestefeld. 

MENTAL HEALING, t 
By L. E. Whipple. 

The increasing number of readers of Metaphysical ” books, the 
increasing number of followers of the various schools of healing (it 
seems to be as much a matter of physics as of metaphysics) bear 
evidence that there must be much in them to attact attention and to 
reward examination, to many minds. The movements are successful ; 
and all theosophists should be sympathetic, not on account of their 
success, but because of their relationship to our own movement. 
There is a relationship ; they arc part of tlic great forward and upward 
step that is now being taken by humanity, and one can only wish 
them more success. The Science of the Larger Life ” is described 
as a “ scries of essays " from the autlior’s works. Not being acquainted 
with them I cannot say if the selection is a good one or not, but the 
essays themselves arc sufl'iciently varied, and, on the whole, deal much 
more with the “larger life” than with the conditions of i the body, 
cither healthy or unhealthy. Mrs. (vestefcld belongs apparently to a 
larger school ; and apparently the source of her knowledge is quite 
within herself. Therein she may claim a superiority over many thcoso- 

• London. Philip Well by. Price 3/6. 
jr New York. The Mciaphysu al Publishing Co. ^ 
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phists who are only students, more or less humble. The same remark 
applies to Mr. Whipple. A quotation from his book may be of prapos. 

“ What is Mental or Metaphysical Healing ? Metaphysical Healing 
is a mental metliod of establishing health through knowledge of the 
principles of Metaphysics. The principles of Metaphysics are the 
permanent laws of the universe, therefore they are the underlying 
laws of human existence.*’ “ In what sense is it properly Metaphysical ? 
It is metaphysical in the sense that every step in its jiractice is taken 
in exact accordance with some dermite fundamental ])rincip1e of the 
living activities of Being. Being is the active, conscious reality of the 
universe.” 

“ What knowledge is the basis of the theory ? The theory is based 
upon knowledge of those laws which are fimdainental to human life, 
and which in repeated tests prove to be tlic same for all individuals, 
varying only in degree of intensity, never failing or becoming imperative 
while life remains.” 

The theory* then is apparently based, solely, upon experiment ; 
and may therefore be classed as empirical ; and the whole “ Science ” 
may be said to be empirical phj^ico-psychology. In this connection 
it is well to remember that Mr. E. D. Fawcett in his “ Riddle of the 
Universe ” has placed the greatest credit he can give to the work of 
theosophists to psycholo^ical-cmpirical activity * ; and he refers to their 
“ somewhat crude Mctaphysic.” 

The weak point in the work of Mental Healing is apparently in 
the line of surgical cases. Mr. Whipple (p. 88.) admits : — “ It is not 
yet within the scope of mental action to set a bone of important size 
• • • a comjictciit surgeon is requiied to properly reduce the 
fracture, and to splint and ligate, so that the hones cannot leave their 
natural position ; otherwise nature has no power to repair the injury.” 
But that is due to merely ‘‘ mechanical *' knowledge ; but 1 am inclined 
to think that a little more of the mechanical knowledge and training 
would considerably increase the value and beneiicial results of the 
work of the mental healer. As it is, I have known of some marvellous 
removals of diseased conditions, followed by equally marvellous disas- 
trous consequences. 

Other features of the school there are. In the preface the author 
claims that — “ The science of the system goes beyond mere money- 
getting (one of the sordid phases of it) — it reaches to health-building. 
The philosophy extends above theory-structure ; it embraces soul- 

• “ Riddle of ihc Universe.’’ Preface, p, vii, 
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culture and uplifts the mind until it recognises its own powers which 
have their root in spiritual energy. * • • It is a character-builder ; 
a developer of the Understanding ; a force producer ; a civilizer of the 
sense-nature and a spiritualizing inlluence to the mind.’* And there let 
us leave it. 

F. D. 


THEOSOPHICAL BOOKS IN BULGARIA. 

A series of Bulgarian translations of theosophical books has begun 
to appear at Sofia under tlic name of “ Theosophical Library (Bibli- 
oth^que ThOosophique).’- The first two volumes, nicely bound and 
printed, are Mr. Leadbeaters “ An Outline of Theosophy ** and Clair- 
voyance.” Together with them a Bulgarian book on “ Reincarnation” 
is sent to us, being a compilation by Mr. Nickoff, mainly based on 
Mrs. Besant's book on the subject. The next book in preparation for 
the series is Mr. Leadbeater's ” The Other Side of Death.” As we 
hear, the interest in Theosophy is spreading rapidly in Bulgaria. 

0. S. 


A Gujarati translation, by Mr. Dulerai M. Oza, of Mr. Warring- 
ton’s excellent descriptive summary of “ Theosophy and Occultism ” 
has been published in panqililet form by the Bliavnar Branch and is 
for sale at The Thcosophist Office. Single copies one anna ; per hundred, 
Rs. 5. 


“The Conokkss and Conferences of lOO.'i. ” * 

This is a collection in pamphlet form of all the papers read at and 
submitted to the Industrial Conference at Benares, and the presidential 
addresses delivered at the Benares sessions of the Congress, the Social 
Conference, the All-India Temperance Conference ; with various other 
addresses. 


“God is Consciousness a pamphlet by A. Justin Townsend, of 
Lynn, Mass., U. S. A. 


• G, A. Natesiin &. (Jo., Madras, I*ric< rupee one. Free lo subscribers of ihc 

indian Rmevf, 
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MAGAZINES. 

The Theosaphical Review^ February : After the conclusion of “ The 
Mountains of Lebanon/' by Amacla, we note “ The Strange Story of a 
Hidden Book/’ by Bliagavaii DSs. The second part of this article 
touches brieHy upon the history of Paiulil Dhannlj, a blind person who 
“ is scarcely twenty years old ; yet it is calculated that he carries in 
his memory a mass of Sanskrit literature equal to about thirty Mahd~ 
biufratns in bulk.*’ During a period of about frnirteen years it is stated 
that “ he has been doing nothing else than ‘ committing to memory ’ 
at an average rate of about 1,000 shlokas every day.” A list of books 
forming a complete “ Encyclopredia of Sanskrit learning/’ as furnished 
by this marvellous nieuiorising Pandit, is reproduced, and covers about 
a page and a half of the T/u'osopliu al Reviav, As the writer says — 
** what hopes of lengthened chases through the mazes of Sanskrit 
literature” this awakens. The article is to be continued. ‘‘The 
Birth of a Little Light-Ship "• is a beautiful allegorical fairy story, for 
little readers, by Krinys. Mr. Mead gives us, as near as can be 
ascertained, the views of " Origen on Reincarnation/* and in summing 
up the evidence, Mr. Mead says : — 

It theroforc follows that those who have ilainieil (Irigen as a Ijeliever in reincarnation 
—and many have done so, I'anfounding reiiu-arnation with pre-existence— have been 
mistaken, Orij^en himself ansxscrs in no uncermin lone;:, and stigmatises the l^licf as a 
false doctriite, utterly op|iosed to Sciipture and the leaching ot the Church, 

ll is to Lie ho|icd, therefore, that ineniliers of the Thcosophical Society at any rate 
will in future I'le on their guaid against making loose siaiemcnts on this subject," 

Miss A.L.B. Hardc.'istlc writes on “Jesus the Messiah, and Enoch 
the Nazarene /* and Mrs. Cooper-Oakley gives the first instalment of 
“ The Goliardi or Jongleurs : Their Origin and Connection with 
Freemasonry," Fio Hara contributes a very interesting paper on 
The Advance of Science towards Occult 'reachings,” and says, aptly, 
in the opening sentence ; 

Daily in our reading of the gatherings of this learned sixieiy or of tha«, we cannot 
fail to be struck by the immense strides that science is making towards the long-guarded 
areas of occult knowledge. 

The writer of the article wisely cautions us, however, against 
taking as ‘‘ absolute fact*’ all th it we “ read in a scientific or a 
Theosophic journal.’* Dr. J. A. Goixlchild writes very appreciatively 
of his friend, the late Dr. William Sharpe, a talented author and poet, 
who ill former years wrote over the j^seudonym of Fiona Macleod. 

Theosofisch Maamlblad (January). There is a continued translation 
of “ Man’s Place in Nature ” and Chapter VII. of “ States after Death.” 

10 
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A translation of “ Nature’s Mysteries *’ which deals with the use and 
abuse of Spiritism ; one of a portion of Mr. Leadbeatcr’s Glimpses of 
Occultism ” ; and one of Dr. Steiner’s “ How is Consciousness on the 
Higher Planes Obtained ?” follow. 

Theosofhehe Bvwegiug (February). This niiinbcr is mainly occu- 
pied wuth a discussion — with the arguments pro and con — of the 
proposal to put up a building in Amsterdam to be used as the Dutch 
headquarters of our Society and to bear the honoured name of the 
late P. C. Meuleinaii. 

De Gulden Keien (January) is an interesting number, l)eing full of 
stories for children, all calculated to awaken their moral perceptions 
and a perception of the realities in the hidden side of nature. 

Broad Views (February) : It would almost seem that Mr. Sinnett’s 
magazine had derived added strength and interest by the change of 
publishers and external appearance. The leading article in the 
February number, taking the late General Klection for its text, arraigns 
with biting sarcasm the existing conditions in elections in the miitter of 
the holding of meetings, the system of canvassing for votes and the 
free hand given to the scum of the population to insult and maltreat 
candidates for Parliamentary honours, however, noble they may be in 
their record of public service, their intellectual culture and their moral 
characters. The next article, entitled “ How do yon Know ? ** deals 
with the challenge almost invariably given to witnesses to occult 
phenomena by those who have never entered upon that field of 
research. The tone of the article is dignified and the exposition 
worthy of resjiect. A story called ‘‘ The Lady of the Manor,*’ also by 
Mr. Sinnett, is extremely interesting, especially to such as are familiar 
with occult literature. A dishonest guardian, a junior pai tner with 
her father in a great colliery which she had now inherited from her 
father and which constituted her great wealth, finding that the heroine 
could be easily controlled by mental suggestion, in what is called the 
“ willing game,” had forced her, imconsciously to herself, to sign her 
name to a document in which she bound herself to make over to the 
guardian her whole right, title and interest in the colliery, in case she 
should marry any one save himself. In course of time she became 
engaged to the hero of the story and then received a lawyer’s letter 
demanding her to fulfil her promise thus dishonorably obtained. 
When the thing culminated in a lawsuit and the parties were present, 
the plaintiff’s attorney stated his case and handed up to the Judge the 
document which formed the basis of the whole claim. The Judge, 
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looking at it, said there must be a mist'ike, for this was but a sheet of 
blank paper ! The paper was (he same but ci'cry trace of writing had 
disappeared. The plaintiff's claim was, of course, immediately dismissed. 
This recalls a story told me by H. l\ 13. Iicrself, in which a young 
student, technically guilty of forgery but really innocent, was saved 
from prison by the disappearance of the alleged forged signature from 
the back of a certain cheque when it was handed for identitication to 
a certain witness versed in occult science who was in court under 
examination. It also brings to mind the somewhat similar story 
about Apollonius of Tyana being arraigned before the tyrant, Nero, 
but who Wcas perforce acquitted when it was found that the indict- 
ment against him had also mysteriously disappeared from the paper 
on which it was written. 

Rifvuc Throsophique (January) : An admi liable lecture by Dr. Pascal, 
given at our Paris headquarters on the lirst Sunday in December, 
opens the table of contents of this number and shows, like all things 
which emanate from this distinguished author, the combination of high 
scliolarship and clear insight into Theoso]>hical questions. 

litiUclin Throsophique : The January number of the Bulletin 
devotes itself to Society news in its own and some other Sections. One 
of the features of the fortlicoining Federation Congress will be a musical 
demonstraffon under the charge of that highly competent musician, 
M. Edmond Bailly. to whom members of the Society who wish to 
have their compositions considered, are to send in their manuscripts 
by a fixed date. 

Thcosophie (January) : 'Hiis prcity little organ of the Belgian 
Branches of our Society presents its readers with a Frontispiece rep- 
resenting an angel bringing in its arms the baby Xew Year. 

Sophia (January) : 'fhis is an interesting number of our Spanish 
contem]X)rary. It opens with a stimulating editorial article upon the 
New Year, under the title of “ Sobre La Piedra Blanca" (Concerning 
tha White Stone). The number is largely occupied by the concluding 
portion of an essay on •* The i^crsislence of Error," by Abuhamid- 
Mohained*Algazel, besides which there are translations of articles by 
Mrs, Besaiitand Mrs. Marion jiidson. 

La Verdad (January) : Since the fat. naked goddess disappeared 
from the cover of this interesting South .\mcrican periodical (presuma- 
bly to go into her bathroom !) we feel disposed on receipt of each 
succeeding number to thank our Iriend, Conimandaiit Fernandez, the 
Editor, for his kind intervention. The number before us begins with 
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an editorial note on the Old and New years, which is followed by 
translations from Dr. Pascal, H. P. Blavatsky, A. P, Sinnett and Annie 
Bcsant, and an original article on '' Stiiierniundane Man’* by Lob-Nor. 
In the Paragraph department there is a translated note from the 
scientific journal, La LumierCy telling us that there has been discovered 
on the island Gran Coiiiore a species of coffee closely allied in botany 
to the Coffea Arabica^ which does not contain even a trace of the 
alkaloid, Caffeine, tlie alleged source of all the evil effects of coffee 
upon the human system. I^t us all heartily pray that this may be true 
and that the non-noxious berry may have the same delicious aroma 
as its familiar congener. 

A Javanese Theosophist Magazine : We have to acknowledge 
with thanks the receipt of five numbers of a new magazine started in 
Java under the title Pcwarla Thcosophie, It is destined for the whole 
Dutch India and therefore written in the Malay language. 

Tbcosophin, for January, contains the following articles : “ Truth, ” 
by M. W. M. ; ‘‘ Enoch, ” by Mrs. A. S. Obrecn ; “ Innuence.” by 
X. ; “ Ruusbroec, the Mystic,*’ by G. Hcnvclman ; “ Pythagoras and 
his School/’ by Mary Culbcrtou ; “ Thcosophical Language,” by 
H. J. van Ginkcl. 

Omatunlo, for January has the following table of contents : 
“ Omaluttto in the year 190(5 ” ; The Tower of Babylon ” ; “ In the 
scearch for Reality ; ” ” The Sexual Problem in the light of Theosophy” ; 
“ Theosophy in Questions and Answers : I. ; — The Theosophical Move- 
ment ” ; “ Theosophy — a Moment’s Pleasure” ; Iris — a Summer 
Fancy” ; “ Theosophy in Canada”; “ Letter to the Editor ; ” " Some 
words on behalf of the Red Book (the work on the sexual question); ” 
“ Is Divine Wisdom One-sided.” 

The Thcosophic Gleaner, for February, continues Mr. Sutcliffe’s 
important paper on “ Theosophy and Modern Science ” ; also 
Mr. Masani’s senes of articles on *• Persian Mysticism,” Mr. Mahluxmi- 
vala*s “ Wave of pi.ssentamonglheParsis,” and Mr. N. K. Kamasami 
Aiya’s “ Logic of Religion.” “ The Rationale of Psychic Faculties ” 
notes the death of Dr. Slade, ‘ the medium,’ and reprints certain 
articles relating to the accusation brought against him and the perse- 
cutions which he suffered at the hands of the ignorant as well as the 
over wi.se; and also extracts from a paper read by Sir Oliver f.iOdge 
before the Society for Psycliical Research, bearing upon psychic 
phenomena in general. Under the heading, ** Lest we Forget,” the 
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Editor publisher an old letter on “ Reincarnation,” which Mrs. Besant 
wrote to the Kditor of the Indinn Mirror some lime a){o. 

The Dawn, January, outlines a scheme of ” National Collegiate 
education for the proposed National University in Bciig.al and tells 
** How to start Industries with small Capital,” giving practical in- 
structions in “ Match Manufacture.” ' 

The N, Z, Tlieosophiciil Mafiitsine, .January. The chief articles 
which we note are, "The Evidence for Thcosopliy.” by L. W. Rogers; 

“ Welcome Progress," by C. W. Uadlieater; "Do We Return to Earth?” 
by Agnes E. Davidson; " Time, ” by C. E. Smith; and, “Wanted-a 
Master Mind," by L. B. dc L. 

Modern Astrology, February. Among the mass of interesting 
reading in this number is “ The Story of the Edelweiss.” a beautiful 
legend, by Bessie Leo. 

Theosophy in Auslrahisia, January. The main articles are—*' The 
Devas of Colour and Sound/* “ Character and Destiny/' “ The Burden 
of Creeds/* and “ Theosophy as a Guide in Life.” 

Central Hindu CoJlcf^c Moifaninc^ February. Among the nume- 
rous articles in this issue we notice one by the Editor-^ lu Defense of 
Hinduism,” and an illustrated paper an Japanese Hie. 

The Brahmavddin, The December number, which has just ap- 
peared, is a good one. “ Ideals of Hindu Households,** is especially note- 
worthy. 

Ai^o Received : — The Thcosophic Mcssctifier, Tluwophy in India^ 
both doing excellent work in their respective Sections. I.i}^ht, The 
Harbinger of Lights litinncr oj The Grail, Indian Rci'ic\i\ The 

Arya^ which has interesting reading matter, MimL The Arena, Phre- 
nologica! yournal, Xotes and Oitcries, The Light oj Reason, etc.. The 
Idhan, The Maha-Bodhi Journal, and East and lies/, the latter of 
which we have not space to review. 


currixGs and comments. 

t 

“Thoiighis like llic ol' fi.iwci •. lt.i\e i»no I'lain ;inil l':uicn u> :mi;iher." 

There is an interesting article on this subject in the 
** Trial by Madras Mail, from which we take a lew particulars. 
ordeal in ** This practice has ilied out almost entirely in modern 

India, ** India, but it is very clear that, ;it one time, not so 

very long ago, it had ipiite as much vogue in this 
country as it has in Africa at the present, or it had in Europe in the 
middle ages. The most authoritative texts relating to ordeals are to 
be found in about two dozen slokas occurring in the ‘ Divyaprakarana * 
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(or chapter clcaliiii' with oaths aiul ordeals) of Yagnavalkya*s * Smriti,’ 
and these verses arc elaborated in Vigiiancsvara’s Commentaryi called 
the ^ Mitaksliara, ’ which is tlie chief text-book of Hindu Law hi all 
the Provinces of India excejit llengal.” 

“ More than one foreigner of note, writing in the distant past, has 
described some of the ordeals existing in ancient India. Ktesias, the 
(ireek traveller, mentions in his* fndika that the water of a particular 
well which he came upon in the course of his travels in this country 
had the peculiar property, when drawn out, of congealing to the thick- 
ness of cheese. If a small cpiantity of this was made into a powder 
and administered in water to a person accused of any crime, he 
confessed all his transgressions. The Chinese pilgrim, Fa-Hian, relates 
sometliing very similar which he observed in a country called Udyana, 
lying to the north of Peshawar and west of the Indus. Pliny had much 
' earlier reported something .similar of an Indian plant. Persons suspect- 
ed of any offence were made to swallow pills made from its roots and 
administered in wine, and, if they were guilty, they were tormented by 
visions, and lost no time in confessing. Although the origin of the 
drink mentioned by Ktesias may be incorrect, it can hardly be doubted 
that it was used for judicial purposes. In Xorthern India, the magic 
circle was used bolli as an ordeal and as a means of compelling pay- 
ment of a debt. Thus we read in Marco Polo: — ‘If a debtor has 
been several times asked liy his creditor for payment and shall have 
put him off day by day with jnomi.ses. then if the creditor once meet 
the debtor and succeed in drawing a circle round him, the latter shall 
not pass out of the circle until he shall have satislied the claim or given 
security for its discliarge. If lie in any other case pass this circle, he 
is punished with death as a transgressor against right and justice.’ 
The most authoritative sources from which we can obtain accurate and 
exhaustive knowledge of the ordeals used by tlu^ Hindus arc the 
‘ Sinriti ’ and the Commentary thereon mentioned already.*’ 

“ The curious reader who is precluded from referring to the 
original authorities will peruse with interest and advantage a paper dn 
•The Trial by Ordeal among the Hindus ' contributed to the Asiatic 
Society by Warren Hastings, and compiled by Ali Ibraliim Khau, who 
was Chief Magistr:ite ot lienares a luindred and twenty years ago 
(‘Asiatic Kcsearclies,’ Vol. I, p. I can here attempt merely to 

indicate the different forms of ordeal in the barest outline. ‘ The 
balance, lire, water, poison and the holy image — these are the ordeals 
u.sed to test innocence when the accusations are heavy and the accuser 
is willing to ha/artl a mulct.' So runs the text of Yagnavalkya, but 
the Commentary adds four other ordeal.s, three of which, however, 
are simply modilicatioiis of the ordeal V>y lire. A record of more than 
one trial by ordeal which took place at a more recent date is preserve<l 
ill the paper of Ali llirahim Khan's to which I have referred, and it is 
interesting to note that Ihe Mahomedan Magistrate presided in person 
over some ot these ceremonies, though with rehielance.” 

“The practice of ordeals is frequently ineiitioiicd in Indian legends 
and folk-tales. Lieutenant Colonel H. C. Temple, /frir/, CJ.E., than 
whom there is no greater authority on these matters, refers to the 
ordeals described in the legends current in the Punjab.’' 
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I have not left myself much space to describe any of the ordeals 
which figure prominently in Indicin literature, hut I cannot conclude 
without making a reference to the best known of them, the one narrated 
with such touching simplicity in the Rilmdyana, When Lanka had 
been captured and the jRakshasas vanquished, Rama assembled his 
warriors around him and caused his wife, Sita, who had just been 
released from captivity, to be brouKlit-to liis presence. He then ad- 
dressed to her a most cruel and insulting s]K*ech : — ‘ 1 have suspected 
thy character,* he said, ‘ I shall have nothing to do with tlicc. Thou 
wert seated on Havana’s lap and looked at by him with lustful eyes. 
Live with whomsoever thou lisleth, with the Raksliasa. Bibhishana, or 
any of my brothers, T^akshmana, Bharata, or Salrnghna.’ When these 
words smote their ears, the entire assembly were melted to tears, and 
Sita, ‘trembling like a creeper torn by the trunk of an elephant,’ made 
a piteous appciil to her husband which was all sweet reasonableness. 
But finding that it was entirely lost upon Rama she requested 
Lakshinana to prepare a funeral pyre, which he did with a heavy 
heart. Then the pure and gentle lady reverently circnmambulaled 
her lord and, invoking the gods and the Brahmins, leapt into the ihimes. 
Thereupon, from all sides, there arose the lamentations of the Raksha- 
sas and the monkeys ; and the gods, with Brahma, Siva, Yama and 
Varuna at their head, arrived on the scene. 'Phey set about appeasing 
the hero's wrath with sundry subtle praises, and a great miracle 
h.^ppened. The god of lire, Vibhavasu, rose np from tlic burning 
pyre, with Sita seated on his lap and delivered her to Rama saying : — 

‘ Here is thy Vaidchi, 0 Rama. No sin hath polluted her ; neither by 
word, deed nor understanding hath she swerved from loyally to thee. 
Do not spc.'ik or think otherwise — I do command thee.’ Thus address- 
ed, the delighted husband explained to the great assembly the reason 
for his strange behaviour which had so pained and pii/zled them all. 

‘ If I had taken back the daughter of janaka without testing her purity, 
people might say that I was Inslfnl and ignormil of morality. Sita is 
mine,' he said proudly, ‘ and has always been mine only, as the rays 
belong to the sun,’ and he drew her lovingly towards him.*’ 

* 

• # 

Alcohol : The Friend of India (l.‘»th June) gives the opinions 

should it be of certain noted men, soldiers and scientists, concerning 
classed as a the properties of aictdiol, with comments thereon. We 
poison f quote from its columns : 

Sir Frederick Treves is now to be adiled to the large number of 
distinguished medical men who coiulcinn even what is popularly 
called the moderate use of alcoliol. Speaking at a Church ol Kngland 
Temperance Society meeting in *Lomlon last month he said that alco- 
hol was strictly a poison, and the limitation of its use should be as 
strict as that of any other kind of poison. Referring to his experi- 
ence in South Africa, Sir Frederick said that on the march to Lady- 
smith the solders who were drinkers fell out as tliongh they were 
labelled. But if the British soldier has not by this time leariikl that 
alcohol is his worst enemy, it has not been from want of telling. 
Many years ago Lord Wolseley declared that tU) per cent, of the crime 
in the Army w.as due to drink, that when the siq'i]'»ly of spirits was 
stopped on active service the iniprovement in the health of the men 
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was as marked as that in their conduct. Lord Roberts’ saying has 
often been quoted that tlie work of the Army Temperance Association 
is equivalent to the addition of a couple of brigades to the forces. 

There is hardly a sportsman in India who would not say that this 
principle is equally applicable to liis favourite pursuit : that for a long 
tramp in the sun and a steady aim total abstinence is the prime 
necessity. 

Perhaps the part of Sir Frederick Treves’s speech that should be 
most eniphasi/ed in India is his confident assertion that the use of 
alcohol is diminishing in a very noticeable way in hospital practice in 
Kngland, and among professional men who do hard work during the 
day. In this respect public opinion in the F)ast is somewhat behind 
the time, and the idea dies hard that in a tropical climate an alcoholic 
stimulant is almost a necessity. One of the iirst living authorities 
on Pharmacy, Professor Whitta of Belfast, in one of his works on that 
subject, points out that ^ stimulant * is a misnomer when applied to 
alcohol. A stimulant, strictly speaking, is somelhing that adds to the 
working power of the bodily organism or some of its constituent 
parts. Thus the groLij'> of drugs known as hc.art stimulants actually 
increase the muscular force whicli the heart brings to its work. Biit 
alcohol has no such action. It belongs to the group of narcotics, 
and its supposed stimulating effects are just tlie first stage of intoxi- 
cation. There is an old story told of Sir Charles Napier in his Indian 
days. One day he was one of a group of forty men who were all 
knocked over with sunstroke. He was the only one who recovered, 
and this he attributed to the fact tliat he was a total abstainer. 

m 

« * 

Ax KXClIAXCil-: HAS TIIK FOLI.OWIXO *. — 

*’ Oyama knows his officers, and how to place them 
Field AIttrsJuil where they can do the most effective work. Under 
OyanuL him the army is like a perfect ))yramid, with Marshal 
Oyama at the lop, the generals under him, the ofticers 
and non-commissioned officers in their several grades, and lastly the 
base of the common soldiers. 

His edicts are the army’s law. On the walls of the barracks and 
on the sides of the tents, at the foot of every cot of the soldier, he has 
directed that a printeil copy of the se\’cn japane.se moral principals 
.shall be hung, in order that Hie last thing the soldier sees on retiring 
for the night and the very lir.st tiling that greets him on awakening in 
tlie morning shall be these jirecepts. 

Every morning after roll-call the captain of each company reads 
these precepts aloud to his men. He. then makes the men recite them 
ilia body, and afterwards calls upon the .soldiers individually to recite 
them. Any man making a mistake is sent at once to the guard-room. 
It is also part of the officer’s duties to give lectures to their men on the 
great soldiers of all times and nations, from Alexander downwards.’ 
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Mrs. C. ^r, Biillen, tlirou^ih Mrs. X. A, Courtright ... 15 0 0 

N, G. Paranjpe, Esq, Rajkot, Donation for General Fund. 20 0 0 
n n Food Fund ... 5 0 0 

Mr.C. H. Little, Freeport, Illinois ... ... ... Jloo 0 0 

,, „ For Damodar School Building 

Fund ... .. ... ... ... 0 0 

Rt, Hon. The Earl of Mexborough, for General Fund ... 150 0 0 

\V.M. Glenxy Keagey, 

Secretary and Treasurer^ 


THE NAME OF THE PRESIDENT’S STEAMER. 

The name of the steamer in which the President-Founder's 
passage is booked for Southampton, wliich sails from Colombo on 
March 25th and touches at Genoa on the ]2lh April, is : “ Prinzess 
Alice/’ mi “ Prin/.ess Luise," as erroneously reported in various private 
letters. Officials of the Society Avho are interested in the President’s 
movements will please take note of the correction. The dates at her 
ports of call lietween Colomlx) and Southampton are as follow : Aden, 
April 1 ; Suez, April .5 ; Port Said, April 7 ; Naples, April 10 ; 
Genoa, April 12 : Gibraltar April 16 ; Southampton, April 20. 
Letters addressed to Col. Olcott in care of the Agencies at the above 
wrts, so as to reach them on or before the dates given, will reach him. 
But on the covers it should be siiecilied that he is a Passenger from 
Colombo to Southampton per N. D. L. Str. ‘ Prinzess Alice.' ” Between 
April 20th and May 14th address him at 28, Albemarle St. W., London ; 
after that, at 59, Avenue de La Bourdonnais, Paris. 
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THE ROYALTIES AT THE CENTRAL HINDU COLLEGE. 

On tiie 20th ultimo, T, R. H. tlic Prince and Princess of Wales 
stopped for a few moments at the Central Hindu College on their 
way to take tea with the Maharajah of Benares, at the Hamanagar 
Palace. 

Grouped on the wide maidan, which belongs to the College, the 
boys awaited the Prince and Princess, and most conspicuous, even in 
this throng, was the tigurc of Mrs. Annie Besant, to whom the institu- 
tion really owes its existence. Time did not permit of any prolonged 
ceremony. The Prince accepted an address, from which the following 
passage is extracted, as it aptly sums up the scope and basis of the 
College : — “ In this College we seek to weld together the religion, the 
ethics, tlie philosophy of the hoary East with the science and the 
literature of the young and vigorous West ; to give to our students all 
that is I'cst in European culture with all that is wisest and noblest in 
Asiatic lliought We believe that we shall train up a race of men who 
will be loyal and useful citizens of that world>empirc, over wdiich, in 
the couise of Divine Providence, Your Royal Highnesses will one day 
be called to rule." The address w-as enclosed in a silver model of the 
tem]ile to Sarasvati, that is now rising in the College com|K>und. 


NEW BRANX'HES. 

Indian Section. 

An authority was given on January 2r)th, 1!)0(), to form a Centre of 
tlieTheosophical Society at Xawada, District Gya, to be known as the 
Naw'ada Centre of the T.S. The President is Ganga Prasad, Esq., and 
the Secretary, Madlio Lai, Esq., (lovenmient Estate Clerk, Nawada, 
District Gya. 

Upendranath Basu, 

General ^secretary. 

CcuAN Section. 

A charter was issued on December IDth, 1905, to form a Branch 
of the Thco.sophical Society at Santiago de Cuba, to be known as the 
“ Loto Blanco " Branch of the T.S. The President is Mr. Frank 
Arrow’s niitli, and the Secretary, Mr. Sixto Jose del Rio y Diif-four,. 
San Basilio, baja 1, Santiago de Cuba. 

Jose' Maria Masso, 

General Secretary. 


OBITUARIES. 

Death OF Miss “Etta” Mltxer. 

News was brought recently of the death, on Jaiiiinry 4th, of Miss 
Henrietta Muller, well known in India and in the West by reason of 
her association with various modern movements. She was, we believe, 
the daughter of a wealthy German merchant who made a large fortune 
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in Chili, where Miss Muller was born. She was among the earliest 
students of Girtoh College and, although the University did not, and 
still does not, grant degrees to women students, she persisted in writing 
“ B. A., Cantab,” after lier name. Naturally such a woman could not 
fail to be prominent in the movement for the enfranchisment of her 
own sex. She clung to the classic principle of “ no taxation without 
representation,” and it is related that she acted upon it so far as to 
allow her furniture to be distrained for rates, which furniture, it is said, 
was afterwards secured as an historic relic by Miss Muller’s old college. 
She was a lady of many accoinplishincnls, of many languages, and of 
continually varying ideas and objects, using her wealth with great 
generosity, if sometimes witli considerable eccentricity. In Calcutta, 
where she was known to a large circle, both Knglish and Indian, she 
was associated with the Theosopliical Society and afterwards tor a 
time interested in the movement with which Swami Vivekananda was 
identitied. Latterly slie made her home in Washington, where she 
died. 


Miss Muller’s eccentricities were conspicuous throughout the 
iiftecu j*ears of her coimeelion with our Society {1«!)1-1000) and made 
it hard to get on with her without friction. Xevcrtkeless, she was a 
high-minded woman and was always governed by conscientious 
impulses. 

Dkatm of Mr. P. Srinivasa Row. 

\Vc cMK*t!iely u'jiMjs :o riM.s.l ilu: -.ii hi", lesitlciKo in Triiilii-anc, on the I5ih 

Fc!>ni:iry, ol Dcw'tn I*. S:i::i\:i-.i Kow. jeiiicJ yf the City Civil Court* 

lie ilicJ lull ol yc.n • .iinl Ijot. .i:. i iii.!c-.J ;hcic ine few mi/ciis Jjcid in budi hijjjh public 
c.'lcem uml rc;;;:tul ..sul nnu lli*.- "I i‘.\i'e:ienvc aiul icpuialion such us his, 
Jlc L-oinliiuLvl .iriC'.a tuuli'.iyii will; .uu" i c-vicn.-ivc exj^ciiemc men unJ affairs, which, 
with the rcjnaikal le -impllt i;y i.i" liu*. in;*|'iicv] in lUo^c wh.» had the privilege oi 
(oming in i'OniiU'i will) hi!ii a k-oiing akin ;o great \eiic:aiu»i. 11 is acute and masterly 
imclleil iinpiid"Cil c\eiy one while he wa-j i Jiuige, and Ivai Ualiadur F. Ananda Charhi 
Ijiippily ickired lo ll:e ileio. je..i‘> ieaineil judgmeniienihodied in the High Court KepH.irls. 
The late Mr. SriniN;i".i Uow lurneil in'- band to many lihngj, of wliiih literary composition 
was not ilic least imi'oiian;. We need nanciy lelei to in? well-known dramatic eomposi- 
tioii. Ml. Sriniv.i'-.i Kun’^ ju'iii ial ixpi.Mti-.'n was a: iIjc highcat all the time he was in 
the Small Caii.-c Couii and j.iter in ihe Ci:y C;vil Coini. of wliieli he was chosen as the 
first Judge and whcie he varne.i liie lepui.n.’oii < f the niodel Judge, lint lor age, failing 
health .iiul glowing in^nnlitle^. he H'.on.d h.i\e adorned the iligli Court Ueneh. Since his 
retirement, Mr. hiiiiiva''a Kow wa? ii’iing a na-^l al "teinajiis lile, denying hiniaelf ail Imt 
the luresi nccep-aiies .nui inun.giiig in -.•.\e Ihgh iliinking. He was solely 

engaged in the field of pi r.'.ai ai :i\ity and wa; da M.i.t!i. oi liglii and leading to a large 
circle of hi.s Irieiul- and acinainiaiai.-. Hi.- ileatii, i.'i tugh at liie ripe old .ige ol 73, is a 
great los.i to ll:e CDinmiiniiy, one ■;! i.'.iire o''j.iincni' iie-was. .Appiopiiaie leleiences lo 
the woik and worth the deceased wcie ni.nle ni tile City Ci\ii Court and the Small 
Cause Conn to-day hy ilie IJtiu li .lavi lia.. 

Tlie uppeaiaiicc ol the abow iioiicc in the Madras papers of the 
16tli February ultimo was the Jirsi intimation that reachecl me of the 
decease of my olil friend and comrade, P. Srinivasa Kow, who joined 
us in 18S^ and for many years was a most active and useful member. 
His relations with the toumlers were iiilim.Tlo and pleasant. To 
provide himself a retreat when he should have to retire from 
Government service lie built a cottage within our compound which 
still stands and was occupied during the late Convention. Besides 
numerous articles for the Tluvsoplihl, he cc/.dributed to our literature 
An Epitome of Aryan Morals,’' a ^'Divaita Catechism^^ and a 
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Cofnmefitary and Annotation on Ligllt on the Path^** all of which proved 
his ripe scholarship. The death of his brother thrtw upon him the 
burden of supporting the family, and this and oilier heavy obli^tions 
made his declining years full of troubles. His last visit to the Library 
and to me was only a short time before his death and he was then 
looking forward to the time when he could occupy his cottage and 
^be free from care. Poor fellow, staunch friend ; my loving thoughts 
follow him to the plane where he now functions and from which he 
will watch the progress of the theosophical movement. 


The following remarkable phenomenon, one of the most striking 
on record, and showing the high esteem in wliich the deceased was 
held by the Masters, is copied from “ Old Diary Leaves,” third Series, 
1904, p. C3 : 

On the morning of the 28tli, out on the lawn, l)cf()i'C the opening of Convention, I 
told n. P. B. how sorry I was that the other Madras Meinlicrs liad allowed Judge 
P. Sreenevassi Row to spend so large a sum as Rs. 500 out of his own poi'ket towards the 
cost of the Convention, as I was suic he could nut afford to he so generous. She reflected 
a moment, and then called Damodar to hei from a group with whom he was talking 
a little way oflf, “Go,” she said, “to the shrine and bring me a pat ket you will find 
there.’* lie went, and within less than live minutes (ante hurrying back with a clos’d 
letter in his haird, addressed on the cover to “ 1*. Sreeuivasa Uow.*' The Judge Ixiing 
called to us was given the packet and bidden to open it. lie did so and the expression 
of amazement on his face was indcsciilnddc when he drew forth a very kind and afl'ecltoiiaie 
letter to himself from Master K. 11 ., thankitrg !iim for his zealous ser vices, and giving 
him the notes enclosed as a help towards the Conveuiion's expenses. The enclosiiic was 
in Government Promissory Notes to the aggregate value of Rs, 500, and on the back 
of each were wriiicn the initials “ K. H.*’ in i>luc pencil. 1 Irave given the facts exactly as 
they occurred, and one of the rrotes--- for Rs, 10- 1 have kept as a souvenir, by lire Judge’s 
kind permission. The ])oints to l*ear in mind are ; that 1 myself had heard, but a 
moment before rcfKiating it to 11 . P, B., about the Jiulgc's uustinied generosity ; that 
Damodar had gone to the shrine and leiuriicd with money within ibe next live minirtes, 
that each note bore the familiar K. 11.” initials ; that neither fJ. P. Ik not Damodar 
had then Ixitweeri them one hundred, let alone five humlied rupee.s and that the gift was 
at once reported to all the Delegates clustered o\ei the lawn. 

That it was not “ fairy gold'* is evidctii front the fai L of my lia\ ittg orre of the very 
notes now at Adyar, after the lapse of nearly fouiiccii yeat.<>. 


II. s. o. 


MUDALIYAK HEVAVITARAXA 

We deeply regret to learn, from tlic Mntinis Mail of the 19th 
February, ot the death, after a lingering illness, of this high minded 
man and pious Buddhist^ the father of H. Dliarmapala. He will be 
sorely missed by his many friends in Ceylon. His body was cremated 
on the 21st February in the jjrcsence of many thousands of Bucldliists. 
His son, H. Dliarmapalai, set lire \.6 the Uineial pyre. The usual 
ceremonies were perforinecl by leading Bliikkus and a number of 
addresses were made. The deceased gciitleniaii was one of the best 
and most lovable men 1 ever knew. 

H. S. 0. 


Printed by Thompso.n and Co., in the Thcosofhitit Department of the " Minerva 
Press, Madras, and Published for the Proprietors by the Acting Business 
Manager, Mr. T. Sreenivasa Ayengar, at Adyar, Madrai. 
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“There is no Religion higher than Truth." 

Moiio of the Maharajahs of Benares.] 

OLD DIARY LEAVES.* 

Sixth Series, Ch.apter XVI. 

(Year 1897.) 

W E resume our notice of the Convention of 1897 which was 
l-Kiyun in the last chapter. The tone of the Annual Report is 
that of a breezy optimism, as will appeiir from the following extract from 
the Presidential Address : “ Never before, since the Society's founda- 
tion, have its prospects been brigliter, its sky more unclouded. Storms 
may come again, nay we may be sure they will, and fresh obstacles 
present themselves, but one such exciting and exhilarating year as 189 7 
braces up one's courage to stand tlie worst shocks and surmount the 
most otetnictive difliculties that can Ix' found in our forward path. It 
is not merely from one quarter that good U^rtune is flowing towards 
this centre, but from all sides ; not only from America but from Europe, 

• Five volumes, in series of Ihirly chapters, tracing the history of the Theosoph- 
ical Society from its hejjiiinin.s^s at Xcw York, have appeared in the Thcosophist, 
and three of the volumes arc available in book form. Prices : Vol. I., cloth, 
illustrated, Ks. 3-12-0, or paper, Ks. 2-tS-n. Vol. II., beautifully illustrated with 
views of the Headquarters, Adyar, cloth, Rs. .*», y^aper, Ks. 3-8-0. Vol. III., cover- 
ing the i>eriod of the Society's history iroiu 1883 to 1887, is sold at the same price 
as Vol. II. It is uniform with Vols. 1. and II. and illustrated with many portraits. 
It will have a special interest in th.it it introduces to the reader's notice other Mahat- 
mas than those already known. Apply to the Manager, ThcosiffUist, or to any 
Theosophical Rook Agency throughout the world. 
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India and the Australasian colonies come to us the proofs that our 
Theosophical movement rides on the ci-est of a wave of spiritual influx 
that is circulating around the globe. 

One of the most important events of the year as affecting the in- 
terests of the whole Society w’as the long tour made by Mi*s. BeSiint, 
accompanied by the Countess Wachtmeister, throughout the United 
States. At the outset, in New York, the leaders of the Secession party 
were engjiged in a campaign of slander and hatred against Mrs. 
Besant for the part she took in the exposure of Judge’s guilt ; baseless 
slanders were circulated against her, her motives calumniated, and all 
she had done, out of the abundance of her sisterly love for him and 
his Section, was absolutely forgotten and her benevolence repaid by 
criminal ingi'atitude. Kor a time during the tour her audiences were 
small and her expenses exceeded iier receipts. But the power behind 
her was irresistible, and perfect success crowned the latter half of her 
tour. Here is what Mr. Fullerton said in his Official Report of that 
• yeitf : 

The jjfi'Ciit event dI' the year has been the six months* tour of Mrs. Annie 
Besant. Of course no estimale is jX)ssib!f of the ihoiisamls to whom came, 
directly or indirect ly.a knowled.ije of Theosophy thr()u;;h iier pid>lic lectures, recep- 
tions, and interviews, with the widespread fiewspapi r notices therj'Of, (»r of the 
countless thouj'ht-foives set in motion by lal»iir>of suoh Ieii.L;lh. X»>r is it possible 
to;;augc the instrucliiiii, the cheer, the eidij'htenment, tlu- inspiratiim .i;ivcn by 
Iier in private intercourM-, uoi- yet the .i;ratitud»* fell by thus heljX'd. As 

a mere matter of mmn rical slati>tics ii m;iy be stated ih.ii Mrs. Annie Besant 
formed twenty-three new branches, and that lu r n enmim iidalury si^otature 
appears on two hundred and Iwcnty-one ap]>bVatii)ns Inr nu inbership. 

One element of indesva iliable vale.e in the ri snlts nf Mi s. Besanl’s tour is 
the rescue of Theosojdiy from jjojjular ofiprobriiiiii as a system of clap-trap, 
cheap marvel, ami seiisationaiisjii, and its resioration t»> its real plane of digni- 
Hcd religious philo.sophy. The general eonieiiipl hrmiglil upon Theosophy by 
recent travesties of it hasl)ecn greatly abated ilirongh her magnificent exposi- 
tions of it. At this lime ^Irs. iJe.sant’s |NirlrayaI of the n al Ancient Wisdom" 
has an importance excejitioiialiy great, oii<‘ which will l)<‘ more and more dis- 
cerned as years nnndl. That her tour was (Mijoiiied and siiper\ised can readily 
be perceived by all familiar with its bearings. 

Mr. Fullerton speaks ajipreci.Tliv^ly of the long-contiiuied labours 
of the Countess Wachtmeister, who, from May of 18!hJ up to the time 
of his writing, had formed fourteen new liranches, travelled over a 
large part of the North and West and wus to do a tour through the 
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South during the coming winter. Anything that can be said in 
praise of the sclf-siicrificing laboiii’s of this patrician lady would be 
well deserved, for since she joined the Society and helped and consoled 
H. P. B. in Europe, she has thrown herself with tireless energy into 
the helping on of the mo\’cnicnt : her time, her strength and her 
money have been ungrudgingly gix'en, and despite her age and grow- 
ing infirmities she has travelled over many countries of the world. 

Three important systems of Secticjiial work were demised and 
aided by Mrs. Besant,— a committee from each group of arranged 
States, with a correspondent in each Slate, for giving information as to 
hopeful points and for labour therein ; a committee to whom questions 
as to doctrine or duty or truth might be sent for consideration and 
response ; a Lending Library pkin, by which Branches might enjoy for 
a time the use of standard works ; moreover, under Mrs. Hesant's 
auspices, a committee was appointed by that year’s Convention to issue 
successive Oittliiics oJUrtimh Slmly, and the Chicago Branch published 
a carefully-analysed Syllabus, very helpful to liranches and prix^ate 
students, and ;ls an aid to propaganda a member of the Section 
contributed ad, 000 copies of ^Irs. Ik.sinl’s pamphlet, “What 
Tlieosophy Is." 

The luiropeui Section reports among its important events of 
1807, the publication of Vol. III. of “ The Secret Doctrine," Mrs. 
liesant’s “ Ancient Wisdom" and Mr. Leadbealcr's manual on 
“The Devachanic Plane;" II. P. B.'^ magazine, /w/i7/*t7‘, changed its 
name to Tin: Tlicosotliiuil luviac, increased in si/e and improveci in 
form. A very cominvlicnsive programme of visits to Branches and of 
public lectures w.ls carried through within the Section and Mrs. 
Coopcr-Oaklev visited France, Italy, Germany, Au>tria and Russia, 
while Mr. Mead travelled through Sweden and Holland. 

The newly-formed Dutch Section made a moi.t encouraging report 
(or the fraction of a year which had transpired from the date of the 
gianting of its charter, May Mth, to the date of the report; Mr. 
Fricke also introduced a brief historical retrospect. It appeal's that 
when the fii*st charter was issued to a Dutch Branch in 1891 there 
were only three of the members who understood English and no 
Theosophical literature in the Dutch language had as \et appeared. 
But at the time of the General Secretary’s Report in 1897, all the 
Lodges, with one exception, possessed Lending Librciries containing 
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all Dutch publications and the standard English Theosophical works ; 
all of them held weekly meetings and devoted at least one evening in 
the month to public lectures ; study ckisses and question meetings for 
the benefit of enquirers were being held as well as classes in English 
and Samskrit, mathematics in the Amsterdam Lodge and in 'the 
other Amsterdam Lodge, the V&hana, a weekly class for theoretical 
and practical geometry. The change in public sentiment tow<irds us 
is also noted : at the beginning the newspai^ers would have nothing to 
do with our membei^ and refused all articles sent in, but things had 
already so changed at the date of the Report that editors were not only 
willingly accepting articles on our subjects but also were giving very 
fair reports of our public lectures. Sectariiins had begun to write 
against us, especially the Roman Catholic papers which had been 
devoting much time and space to attempts to prove our ideiis fallacious. 
In short, the prospects of the Netherlands Section were bright and 
encouraging. 

The phenomenal growth of our Society during the ye^ar 181)7 
had no parallel in our previous history. Sixty-four new linmehes 
were Jidded to the list and distributed as follows : Indian Section 
fifteen, European Section eight, American Section thirty-seven, 
Scandinavian Section one, Australasian Section two, New Zealand 
Section one. Deducting Branches seceded we had 402 living charters 
and recognised Centres remaining. It was in that year that the Dutch 
Branches were grouped into the Netherlands Section, making the 
seventh of the grand divisions of our Society, the sequence of their 
ages being : 1. The American ; 2. 'Die European ; S. The Indian ; 
4. The Australasian ; 5. The Scandinavian ; G. The New Zealand ; 
7. The Netherlands. 1 am glad that, in noticing the organisation of 
the Netherlands Section, I recorded the following prophecy : Once 
let them become convinced of the merits of the Theosophical teaching, 
there is no sacrifice they are not capable of making, no obstacles they 
will not try to surmount to put our movement on a sure footing. In 
this, they resemble the Scotch.” The outcome of the movement in 
Holland bears out this prophecy to the very letter : as for Scotland, 
she is not yet awakened ; her tremendous latent strength in this direc- 
tion will be developed in the future. 

The General Secretary of the Indian Section, Babu Upendranatli 
Basu carried an optimistic tone throughout his report. There is a 
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record of great activity on the part of all the workers. New members 
had been admitted into 40 Branches, 15 new charters had been issued, 
6 old Branches revived and 355 mcml^ers h;id joined the Section. 
The Reports of the Australasian and New Zealand Sections, of course, 
make much mention of the joint tour of Miss Edger and myself and 
notice the cncouniging fad that the side of our literature is constantly 
increasing. A very healthy slate of things was reported by the (leneral 
Secretary of the Scandinavian Section, which to meijs always a most 
interesting item in our yearly report of activities. How impressive is 
a fact like the following : A new Lodge was founded on the 16th 
October under the name of Biifrast, in Lulea, a Swedish town, situated 
in the Polar regions. It already has sixteen members, with Mr. S. R. 
Sven-Nilson as President.” The Report of Mr. Bniiltjcns, General 
Managei* of Buddhist Schools (Ceylon), shows that at the close of 1807 
there were in the Colombo Circuit 1.3,010 children under instruction 
in 64 schools ; the numlK*r in the Galle Circuit is not given, but in 
the Kandy Circuit there were 2,884. 

As usual the Anniversary of the Society was publicly celebrated 
on the 28th December at Victoria Public Hall, Madras : the usual 
crowd were present and the usual cnthusirLsm prevailed. The .addresses 
of the year were by the President-Founder ; Dr. A. Richardson ; 
H.R.H. the Prince-Priest Jinawarawansa ; Mr. RoshanLal, of Allaha- 
bad ; Mr. Harry Hanbery ; Mr. Knudsen of Hawaii, and Miss Edger. 
The Prince's address was in Ihe lorm of an Open Letter, which was 
read for him by myself, and from which it will be worth while to 
copy some extracts as showing how the views of a royal Prince, ex- 
diplomatist and man of the world, can change when he turns his back 
on the worldly career and takes up the life of a religious mendicant. 
Such an act of renunciation as this naturally appealed in a striking 
degree to the imaginations of the Indian audience in the history of 
whose ancestors arc found many simikir instances. The Prince said : 

I am extremely reluetanl to coiiu* on the platform at this meeting, as 
requested and give my views on questions engaging the attention of the 
Thcosophists. 

In my present retireil life, which is that of a Buddhist Monk who is yet in 
his first stage of the priesthood- that of learning and ae<iuiring knowledge 
and experience, —to take the position of a speaker on a public platform 
would not be consistent with my alms, or the rules of my order, and certainly 
contrary to my naturally retiring disposition. 
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I would, therefore, crave your kind indulgence to allow me to remain as an 
attentive listener and receive the teaching and suggestions of those more 
ripened in experience and who are qualified to teach uii subjects so abstract and 
philosophical as well as practical. As a listener and a student 1 shall fiiliil the 
desire 1 have so long indiilged in, to come to India and learn her ancient 
wisdom. • • • • 

I confess, my dear Colonel, I shudder to relied on the modern calamities 
of which wo have already had the experience, and the possibility of a Kuropean 
war is more frightful still, amidst religious activity and societies for all kinds of 
works for the alleviation of the sullerings of humanity. 

Is it not anonialous, that such should be the state of things in the world of 
to-day r 

The truth is, 1 venture to suggest, that men have become too learned and 
knowledge is n drug in the market 

The beauties of morals and religion are taught ami acc|uired as any other 
knowledge is taught and ac(|uired, and for the same object, but neither the 
teacher nor the learner practises them after they have learnt, lienee knowl- 
edge becomes a dangerous weapon, as very clearly point eil out by Miss 
Ivlger this morning. 

If Theosophy would undertake, in addition to the worii of bringing men 
together into one IJniver^^al llrolherhood. the «hiiy of leading nu'n hy example 
and practice, and training them instead of merely teaching them in religious 
truth, by their exemplary lile, so that they might he. either true Christians or 
Hindus, or IJiiddhisls, \e., whatever he their ixligion, and mil hvpncrite'i as 
they now appear to he, it would be conferring tlu* greati‘>i f>f a/I file borms of 
the century. The f)no work that is needed luuv, / belie\e, is example ami 
practice ami not mere theories. 

Personally, and as far as I have yet learnt, I ibink that all llie elements 
necessary for the basis t)| a L niversal Religion are fouml in Ruddbism. For 
there you find the frulii that no inan eaii deny and no science ean disproxe. In 
its purest form as originally taught hy its •• l-iiiih i" fliiuidha was nut a founder 
blit a finder, so was Christ, Ac.) tlu*re is no sujierslition or dogma. It is there- 
fore the religion of nobody, the religion for e\ ervlKuly, ami to reganl it as of 
Buddha alone and call it Ihiddhism is cMreinely mideading. Buddha was a 
finder of truth coneeriiing existence ;iml eternity. This religion of Iriilh is 
always here in the I 'inverse ami it is toumt'oiit hy anv one who seeks it ami 
brings it to light when the world has need of it in the course ol its eternal 
evolution, for its spiritual re(|uirenienl. 

fhe key-note to Buddhism, and its idea of salvation, which is purely 
philosophical, is that it is neither ‘‘you’’ nor ••I" anyboilv else that 

sulTers misery or enjoys happiness or attains to Nirviiia. It is the “ Paiicak- 
khandha ” or the five com|)Oiient elcmenis of being that does this. 

The secret of iiii.sery and happiness is to be found in selfhood and where 
there is self there can be no truth, for self is an illusion. The moment one for- 
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gets one's self, pleasure and pain and all other sensations disappear, and the 
Truth of Buddhism is seen, and Nirv&na gained. 

As thought is the seat of the delusion of self, it is in thought that either 
happiness or misery is found. Hence the whole of the Buddhist mctaphysic or 
psychological science is summed up in these four words of very deep meanings 
and capable of great expansion : Citttim, Celasiktinty Ritpam, Xibbdnnm^ or 
Thought, Perception, Sight and Nirvana. 

From this, deep and earnest contemplution on the Four Noble Truths 
brings the conviction as a sc*(|uence, that misery or hapi)iness depends on 
thought and con<:eption ; right thought and concc‘]):ion bring happiness ; 
erroneous thought and concepLion bring misery ; for the one makes you see 
things in tlie cosmos as they really are in their abstract truth, and the other 
as they appear to be in relative truth. 

Hence Nirvdna de|)ends ui)fni the three elements of Thought, Conception 
and Sight. 

The whole of their relighm, as you have already stated in your Catechism, is 
summed up iii tlie celebrated verse : 

To cease from all wrong diiing, 

To get virtue, 

To cleanse one's own hearts 
This is the religion of Buddha. 

And a more beautiful (hicirine and a greater truth has never been told 
in any rcligi<m in the world 

This reminds me again that we are really spiritually retrograding, and 
need radical rel'nnn in our cducalioiial methods for bringing up our children 
and for the Buddhists of Ceylon in providing them with education based on the 
plan of bringing up the BmUIliists in their own religion. This sy>tem, before 
vnur time, practically diil not cNist, and the universal praise that has been be- 
stowed on you bv the Sinhalese lor the blessings which they now enn>y. must be 
a source of pleasure and happine'^s to you. 

May you and voir Socictv, such as 1 t»^-day conceive it to be, be pro- 
teettd by the Triple Clem which is Truth, and be successful in all right 
ellbrts. 


H. S. Olcott. 
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SELF-CULTURE 

OF 

Thk Yoga of Patanjali. 

T he Yqgci has been discussed often and from many a point of 
view. It appears to me, however, that a full and complete 
discussion of this splendid ancient philosophy has not yet been 
attempted. It is my object to show in these papers that the Yogfi of 
Patanjali is the sublimest exposition of the Science of Self-culture 
— individiual and national. 

The primary object of the Yoga philosophy is to expound the 
laws of the culture of thought. Hut Ixrfore these laws can be fully 
understood, it is necessary to understand well the present constitution 
of the human mind. This further necessitates an incpiiiy into the 
nature of the objects of thought, and into the highest possible state of 
mental culture. There is hardly any subject f)f human interest which 
Patanjali has not mentioned as a necessary study for the culture of 
the human mind. 

Patanjali was a Sankhya philosopher and it is that system of 
philosophy which he has incorporated in his treatise, in order to 
illustrate the laws ol thought he propounds. The Yoga proper, that 
is, a study of the laws of mental culture, might be made to lit in with 
any system of philosophy, .ancient or modern. Hut when we are 
studying Patanjali, we must take his own philosophy — the S4nkhya — 
as the basis. 

The Sinkhya Yoga philosophy is the most splendid, original 
and unique of all the systems of philosophy bequeathed by the 
ancients to the modern world. 

The Sdnkhya system is attribiited to Kapila, and the Yoga to 
Patanjali. In point of fact the philosophy of both Kapila and 
Patanjali is the same. The only difference is that Patanjali recognizes 
tlie existence of tream, while Kapila entirely does away with such 
an entity. It is for this re:Lsoii that the system of Kapila has been 
allied Atheistic (Xiris'ram), and that of Patanjali Theistic (Scs'vani). 
But these words, while applied to the systems of Kapila and Patanjali 
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must be understood in a peailiar sense. For the hvara of Patanjali 
is by no means the tSvani of Nyaya or the ordinary God of some 
religions. This difference will become clesirer as we proceed further. 
The only point here is that but for this there is no difference betuwn 
the two systems. And indeed if we recognize the interpretation put 
by VijflftnesVani on Kapila’s position with regard to God, we might 
say that there is no difference whatevei- between Patanjali and Kapila. 

The twenty-five principles of the Sflnkhya philosophy are 
common to the teaching of Kapila and Patanjali, and exactly the 
same functions are assigned to them by both philosophers. The 
definition of Yoga given by Kapila is word for word the same as 
that given by Patanjali. Sc^ine of the aphorisms are common to 
both writei’s as their books have come down to us. 

The Yoga of Patanjali does not mean conjunction with the 
supreme soul. It is a system of education which proposes for its 
investigation the laws of the conscious evolution of the human race 
to the highest possible state of happiness, which from one point of 
view may be called conjunction with the supreme soul. But that 
point of view Patanjali hius nt)t taken. The definition of the highest 
state of happiness is common to both the philosophers. The study 
of philosophy is one of the highest means of culture ; and thus, while 
investigating the laws of mental culture, Patanjali, as it were, by \ray 
of illustration, propounds the entire system of philosophy which 
otherwise bears the name of Kapil.i. 

I believe that all that is to be really attributed to the foundei-s 
of these two schools of philosophy, is the method of treatment. As 
to the facts of their philosiiphy, these appear to have been taken by 
both philosophers from some common source. In other words, it 
appetirs that both Kapila and Patanjali belonged to a common 
school of philosophy, and it is the teachings of that school which 
both authors have put forth in a light which under the circumstances 
seemed the lx*st to either. 

Kapila was the older of the two philosophei-s. He it was who 
lii'st thought out the complete system of the S&nkhya philosophy. 
He wsLS the grcatc*st of the SitUltas — those who forestall perfect 
humanity by the force of their penantv. The Lord Krishna in the 
Bhagavad Git4 sjiys— “ of the SUhiluis 1 am the thinker, Kapila." He 
was a man of mighty intellect. His analytical and synthetical powers 
2 
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were of the highest order. He h^is analyzed the universe into 
twenty-five taltvas, and has established the sequence of their manifes- 
tation by inlerential reasoning, for the benefit of those who have not 
like him developed the powers of Yoga. 

It is here that Patanjali’s work liegins. He takes up the human 
mind as it is, discusses the methods of bringing out its latent powers, 
and marks out the stages of its progress, at the same time pointing out 
the objects which lend themselves to direct, as compared with 
inferential, knowledge at the different stages of mental progress. 
We are introduced to a system of education which takes, in one 
comprehensive grasp, the intellectual, moral and spiritual educations 
of the human race, and gives us a view of the possibilities of human 
nature, before which any modern conceptions of human life dwindle 
almost into nothingness, ICapila and Patanjali thus teach but one 
philosophy. Hoth these systems are really one. As the Lord S'ri 
Krishna says : 

“ He only sees, who see?i the S^nkhya and Yoga to be one." 

The importance of the study of the Sdnkhya ^'oga philosophy 
can hardly be overrated. At a time when ja-oblems of religion and 
spiritual philosophy are forcing them^evles upon the minds of all 
classes and denominations (jf jicople all the world over, the presenta- 
tion of a system of philosophy at once comprehensive and unk|ne, 
must be interesting and in>truetive at onee. Not only to the religion- 
ist but also to the social and )H)liticai sliulenl the study of this 
philosophy is equally important. It proenls a con>istcnt view of all 
the phases of human life in all its departments. The laws it forinu- 
lales apply with equal force to individuals and their various 
aggregates— to the classes and llie masses, to the sla^e and its subjects. 
The study of these laws must be of the greatest importance, just now, 
when the basis of the social and religious government of the various 
nations of the world is lieing more and more studied. The entire 
social system of the Hindus has’ had from time inunemorial the 
Sdnkhya Yoga philosophy for its basis. 'Fhe great law-giver. Maim, 
was a Sdnkhya Yoga philosopher. The tlieses of this great seer of 
antiquity on all subjects of human interest find their readiest explana- 
tion in the teachings of this philosophy. 

To the student (»f Hindu society this study is of equal impor- 
tance. Those who would fain discover the tnie causes of the 
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d^eneration of the Hindu nice, must first apply themselves diligently 
to the study of the Sftnkhya philosophy, because in its most palmy 
days Hindu society wiis governed by laws fijrmnlated by S^nkhya 
Yoga seers, and because it is the misapplication and misunder- 
standing of these laws, which has caused the present degeneration. 
The Lord S'ri Krishna while preaching to his friend and disciple on the 
field of Kunikslietra, has said that his teachings consisted of the same 
Yogii which he had formerly preached to Mann’s father, Vivasvan, 
and which had been forgotten by lapse of lime. It is the same 
Yoga which he taught as Kapila. That Yf)ga has again been for- 
gotten since the time {)( {hiiMctliilhliiirdldf and the result is the pigmy 
race which now brings disgrace to the land in which Kapila and 
Patanjali moved and taught. If Hindu society is to be reformed and 
brought round, its working must be brought into consonance with 
the teachings of the Sfinkhy.i Yoga philosophy. Not only the 
individual, but the national mind should be cultivated according 
to the principles of that philosophy. The cultivation of the human 
mind is the s(j1c object of the Yoga philosophy. But mental 
culture means, to the Yoga jdiilosopher, very much more than it 
might mean to the ordinary reader of modern days. I use the word 
mind for the technical Cliilld of Patanjali. The Cliilld is the subtile, 
active principle in the universe, which evolves and unfolds higher and 
higher life on all the planes of universal and individual life. In man 
it is the human mind, using the word in a very much more extend- 
ed sense than its ordinary signilicatii)n at the present time. The 
possibilities of its develoiniienl are inJinile. What is tliere which the 
human mind cannot achieve. Some of the attainments which mark 
the stiiges of mental progress, and the evolution of the CItilfa to the 
state of the perfect happiness of kdii dlyd, are given by Patanjali as 
follows ; 

The attainment of physical beauty, and an adamantine constitu- 
tion {kdyasainpdl) (HI. i l, ir*), motion through air and water (III. ,*19, 
41), hiuxlihood and power of endunince without Hincliing, lirmnt*ss 
(111. 30), jibsence of lumger and thirst, whenever necessiuT (HI. 29), the 
attainment of the powers of fellow-feeling, and sympathy with those in 
trouble (kaninu)^ thefeelinguf joy and satisfaction at seeing those who 
are happy (//w/Vr/), the feeling of bliss at seeing those who are 
irtuous (111, 22), the knowledge of languages and imuliculate animal 
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sounds (III. 17), the knowledge of the systems of the body (III. 29), the 
knowledge of sistronomy (III. 26, 27), the knowledge of the lokas^ the 
three or seven worlds (III. 25). These attainments, I cull for the sake 
of illustration. There are many higher ones but of tliem further on. 
It will be seen from this list of attiinments, that individuals or 
nations must be great even in what is ordinarily called a worldly 
sense, before they am lay claims to entry into the higher regions of 
life, or even dream of them with success. 

The proper educition of a nation or an individual has for its 
object physical beauty of the highest ordcM*, an adamantine constitu- 
tion which will be up to all sorts of hardships wherever they may have 
to be suflei'ed in the life of a soldier, or a student, or a saint ; the 
attainment of the means of motion, even though it be through air 
and Wider, to say nothing of solid earth. Every one must learn to dis- 
regard hunger and thirst, in the pursuit after higher and nobler things. 
We must lead :i life of hardihood and simplicity if we would be great, 
and walk safely on the road of highest happiness ; we must be firm 
in our undetlakings, we must learn to love our fellow-beings ; we 
must sympathize with them in their tnnibles, we must be glad with 
them in their joys ; we must learn to be proud of their virtues ; we 
must not look down upon them for their vices {iif^ckslin), but must 
do our best to make them good and happy. We must try to study 
languages and sciences, physical and mental. What man in the 
world is great who has done nothing of tliese ? What nation of the 
world has ever become great which has not sti iveii to attain and 
retain these noble siddltis ? 

The mind turns naturally towards the Hindus to begin with. 
With the splendid heritage of a philosophy, which has so exactly 
marked the stages of human progress, they have not retained even the 
minor siddlits. They do not stand even on the lower rungs of the 
ladder of human progress, and they dreiuti but weakly of ultimate happi- 
ness, quietly forgetting, in their ignt^rance, that the lower siddJiis must 
be attained before they are fit for the higher ones and that the purih 
sha must pass through all the experiences f)f pmkriti {bhofla) before 
he can attain the highest state of apamr^a or kaitudya. The laws of 
nature cannot be violated. The grejit teachers of the Sinkhya Yoga 
philosophy have laid it down long ago that man must first live the 
lower life, then he must conquer the desire for that, for desire is but an 
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overgrowth and abundance, and then pass on to the higher, and so on 
along the graduated ladder of progi css. One must live the life arid know 
its attractions before there can be any merit in the renunciation, before 
renunciation can even be thought of, and however rapid may be the 
progress which one might make it possible for himself to make, he 
must rise rung by rung. A weak physical body is a constant drag 
upon intellectual and spiritual work. A man of undex’eloped 
intellect will be but a srirry spiritualist. And what is true of an 
individual is ecjually true of a nation. It therefore becomes of the 
supremest importance to find out the true laws which govern the 
attainment and retention of physical vigour and beauty ; so that the 
development of the higher principles may become possible, and 
with a sound and strong physical body, we should set ourselves to 
find and work out the laws of intellectual progress, so that it may 
become possible for us to rise to the higher point of the spiritual 
world. It is the ignorance of these laws which leads us to pitfalls. 
When in our ignorance we do intellectual work, and while doing it 
ignore the physical side of our nature, we arc dragged down. The 
body suffers, the desire for intellectual happiness in that condition 
becomes an additional source of trouble, and the experiment has to 
be repeated several times and for several lives before our eyes open to 
the necessity of discovering and working out the laws of physical life. 
This troublesome work may be shortened if wc teach oui-selves to 
profit by the recorded experience of seers. Similarly does spiritual 
work and a desire for spiritual happiness become troublesome to a 
man of weak intellect. The removal of the three descriptions of pain 
set forth by the Sdnkhya philosophy as its object must be gradual, and 
the removal of pain on the objective plane means the attainment of a 
siihihi on the subjective. The cessation of physical pain means, in 
other words, physical Ixiauly and an adamantine constitution, and the 
same law holds on the planes of intellect and spirit. 

This secerns to be the present ’state of the Hindu nation : In the past 
they reached very high on the ladder of intellectual and spiritual pro- 
gress. The desire for intellectual and spiritual progress became very 
keen. National physkiuc was neglected. They were dragged down from 
their heights, cand now we see the sorry spectacle of a nation with large 
capacities for intellectual and spiritual life, hut with no nerve to take up 
either with any hope of successt Our brightest jewels are forced out of 
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a physical life by national karma^ without being able to do much 
either for themselves or for the nation. What a sony spectacle this— 
a nation of weaklings with high luspirations, but with no power to 
tiike up work earnestly and jxjrsistenlly. The other nations are 
differently situated. They have not fallen clown. They are now 
soaring up, and with a systematic vigour which appears to be impossi- 
ble to the Hindus. Take for illustration the work of the Thcosophical 
Society. Western thcosophists are studying tlie laws of karma and 
reincarnation with a vigour of thought, and a depth of gnusp whicli 
besides being highly creditable to themselves, is without doubt calcu- 
lated to confer benefit upon humanity at large. But among Hindus, 
while every man, woman and child talks of these doctrines, how 
many are there outside the Thcosophical Society, who understand 
these doctrines or can even dream of teaching them. As to those 
within the Thcosophical Society, 1 have no doubt whatever that their 
knowledge is due to their contact with and the inlliiencc of Western 
brothers. V’igour of the Western is due to his sound national 
physicpie and to his fresh intellect and new science. The weakness of 
the Hindu is due to his fall from the heights of the past, due to the 
neglect of the laws of the lower planers of life. 

It is always the same until the lesson is thoroughly learnt. If 
the W'estern nations do not benefit by the experience of the Hindus, 
they will rise for some time in the domains of inlellect and spirit, 
and tlien become another example in their fall — like the Hindus — to 
future humanity. 

To my mind the value of the Thcosophical Society consists, 
among others, in this very important factor of its work. By trying to 
promote the comparative study of Eastern thought and Western 
science, it imparts vigour to the Hindus and holds out a warning to 
the Western. Both can jirofit in this way by its splendid work. 
Both can learn that the teachings of theS^nkliya Yogaphilosophci*sof 
ancient India when rightly undersh^od and applied to human society 
will lead to physical, intellectual and spiritual hai)piness. The view 
of human life which these seers take extends both ways into 
infinity, and it is this view which can helj) modern man to guide his 
conduct, and govern his life much better and to greater puipose than 
any other partial view of life. 

For illustration of the \ray in which Uie principles of the Sdnkhya 
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Yoga were applied to Indian society in the beginning, and how the 
society became degenerated whtn those principles were forgotten, 
and how the Hindus and modern nations might be benefited by a 
study of those principles, I shall disaiss the Varna system of the 
Hindus. I shall hc*rc state, for the purposes of this paper, some 
of the principles of the Sdnkhya Yoga philosophy, reserving their 
discussion for some future occasion. 

One most important principle taught by this philosophy is the 
principle of the evolution (parindnut) of the CJiilla, Not only on the 
plane of animal life, but lower down in minerals and vegetables and 
higher up in the realm of morality, intellect, and spirit, it is this entity 
which ev’olves consistently from the lower to the higher. 

The other principle is that, although life is bound to rise ultimately 
in the sc;ile of evolution, it is subjected while on its foi*w:u*d march to 
the action of tliive gnnna, — the mtUvu, the /v//V/.n', and the ianias. 

I shall discuss these .;;/////« later. Suflice it to say here that in connection 
with this branch ol the subject, the higher stage is always represented 
by the saltva linn a, that effort to rise is always due to the rajas, but 
that the reactional force of the ianuis always asserts itself. It is a 
cessation of further activity, which is very necessary for digesting the 
results of past activity, but which is constantly prone, if not checked, 
to drag the rising lile of an individual or a nation di)wn the current 
and back again into the lower manifestation of life from which it was 
striving to rise. This is always a most terrible period of suffering, as 
the higher energv which has woven itself into life becomes an addi- 
tional source of trouble. Hut this suitering is useful. The Cliitta 
becomes prepared against the possibility of further fall, and ultimately 
establishes itself permanently in the higher stage, thence to try to rise 
to still higher stages. 

That the rise and fall are. regulated by the law of Karma, the 
actions which lead t(^ the higher* plane, being in accordance with the 
dharnui of the higher plane, are ctmsitlercd good. Those that lead 
back or chain the iJhiUti to the lower stage are considered bad. It 
is for this reiLson that the virtuous in their fall suffer more than those 
who have not yet risen at all. If by the study of the Sinkhya Yoga 
philosophy they see that their own weakness has brought about their 
fall, if the sense of shame thus brought about intensifies the keenness 
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of their suffering, tlicy are led to correct their mistakes, and thus rise 
sooner out of the mire. 

We shall now study the Varm system in the light of these 
principles. That the law of sociiil evolution is at the root of this ordered 
division of political society, the least thought will make clear. All 
human societies tend to throw themselves into four great classes. 
Four great functions must be performed before a society can be 
maintained in progress. 

The first of these classes consists of the performers of manual 
labour. This is the distinguishing charactei istic of this class. The 
second great class consists of capitalists. Capital is the characteristic 
of this class. The third great class represents those who maintain 
the first two classes in the performance of their various duties. This 
is in modern societies represented by the State. Administintion is the 
chanicteristic of this class. The fourth great class is represented by 
the teachers of humanity, who think out the laws of progress, who 
discover scientific truths, and teach and instruct every class in the 
pei'formance of their various duties, with a view to higher and higher 
development. Thought is the characteristic of this class. 

In ancient India these four classes were named the 
Vai^yas^ Kshatriyas and BrdJmutnus. The functions assigned* to these 
various classes show this plainly. Thus, Manii says that the duties of 
Brahmans are stated to be Reading, "reaching, the performance of 
ynjnas themselves, and the making of others to perform ynjnnSf giving 
and accepting of charities. And if we refer to Chapter IV. of the 
Bhagxivad GittL, we find the sacrifices {ytijiKts) counted there. As the 
performance of these yuiitas is ctuiducive equ.'illy to individual and 
national gieatncss, and as all these yiijium arc; put down as impor- 
tant practices of Yogas by Ratanjali, and as it is necessary to study 
these yajnas for the comjilete understanding of the duties which the 
four classes of society have to |x;rform*with a view to social gre;itness, 
it will perhaps be well to discuss tfiese ya/nns here in detail. As, 
however, this paper has already become r.ither long for a single issue 
of the Tlieo^ophisly I shall continue the subject in my ne.\t. 

Rama F^rasad, 

[To be couluntcd,] 
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"THY WILL BE DONE.'* 

F rom how many pulpits in tlie world and from how many pews 
must the holy sispiralion of the human heart, " O Lord, Thy 
will be done," be going forth in space ; how many thousands, on a 
Sunday, may l^e uttering it more with their lips than with their hearts, 
without the lc:ist consideration that in giving expression to it they are 
expected to honour the great Law of Righteousness which wakes and 
works for the good of all, for bringing them a step nesirer to the goal 
of Life. If one were to study his own heart and probe it, down to the 
very seat of his ejirthly hopes, with their ever-to-be-realized anticipa- 
tions, gloomy often, but brilliant by fits and starts, with scarcely 
anything in them to support and stiengthen the soul, he will hardly 
have the boldness to say that he has a real conception of a sentence 
so fmught with bliss and so pregnant in meiining of the highest import, 
to him whose inner eye is open to the gravity of correspondence 
Iwjtween the within and without of man. On the lower plane of life, 
where most of the interests of a man are centred in self-aggi'andize- 
ment, w’liere he thinks that he is the only one for whom Nature and 
Nature's God exist, there is very little hope that he will eai'nestly pray 
that the will of God, however unerring and righteous, may have 
precedence over his own self-seeking desire. So absorbing are the 
concerns of individuals during a single passiigc of life on earth, that 
their minds are monopolized by a feverish anxiety to make the most 
of the body, without the slightest consideration of their mighty possi- 
bilities, to actualize whicli tliey are here for but a short time as helpers 
and associates of the Law of Evolution. All religions infallibly teach 
that the will of God is the holy appanage of the manifested world, 
which works for the good and growth of everything, morable and 
immovrible, that exists ; it is established to achieve the weiil of all, and 
it pei'sists, in the infinite providence of the Great Being, to impart self- 
consciousnes to evolving Jivas. But as the will of God is not intended 
for separate entities, nor meant to function in a limited area, the 
element of twsonality, under the g.irb of voluble i*esignation, ever rises 
in rebellion against it. The isolation of single desires and the futile 
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effort to prevent the body from its inevitable decay, make the 
Divine will, though destined to conquer all opposition in the long 
nin, lose in pointedness and energy what it might giiin by co-operation 
and harmony. The will of God and the wish of man are poles apart, 
and though man and his wishes arc but veritable reflections of God 
and His will, the infinite wishes of an infinite number of men, incohe- 
rent, disjointed, and, above all, adulterated wnth the animal self, fail to 
achieve their object against the one mighty aimful will wherein the idea 
of self is wholly expurgated. Had that one will not its overpower- 
ing force, it might have sucamibcd to its rivals. Ignonince of the 
higher states of consciousness in which man appeal's quite different 
from what he thinks himself to lie, tends much to hide his connection 
with the higher planes and lulls him into the Ixjlief that the subtle 
workings of his thoughts and emotions have no reality of their own, 
and unperceived as they are they have no purpose of his own to serve, 
in his development. 

A great step in advance is possible when the conviction dawns, 
however slowly, that there is compai*ativcly greater persistence of life 
and energy in our mind than in the physical cells of our body, and 
that thoughts live longer than they. The momentum imparted to all 
sorts of activities by our mind is a secret which very few care to know, 
and those few who do know it, very often fail to realize the gnivity 
and importance of thought-economy in the domain of human life. 
There may be thousands in this world, who may have a certain 
amount of pious desire in them to possess resignation to their hard 
lot in life, but they are not aware that when they give uttenince to 
the words, ** Thy will be done,” they falsify their hearts by tlieir 
lips, when the heart is not responsive fully to whal the mouth 
expresses. This pious prayer, to put the Lord's will aliove all our 
pereonal wishes, tends to hypocrisy and is not likely to promote our 
spiritual progress. It is only when the sneaking puiposes of the lower 
self sleep to wake no more, when the motives for continued isolation 
cease to operate, that a man can be said to effectively use this 
mantrani of yielding t(3 the Divine Will, which rests on justice, equity 
and righteousness, and works for ever and ever for the good and well- 
being of all. In fact, he who has attimed his he'art to his hesid, or, 
rather, his head to his heart ; who has taken refuge in the Eternal by 
sacrificing his impermanent seif, he alone can pronounce it with a 
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telling force to lift himself and others from the mire of M&y&. Man, 
by the inherent gift of divinity inherited from his Father in Heaven, 
always tries to mould the world by the expression of his own views, 
with ever an eye to his own interests in preference to tliose of othei's, 
and such a procedure is a strong deterrent to the will of the Holy 
Lord, who having nothing to gain in the three worlds, protects the 
universe, in order to tciich us to grow like unto Himself, by crucifying 
Himself in matter for leonian (periods. 

The unalloyed purity with which the words go out is the measure 
of a man's high position in evolution, how much he is able to live for 
othei-s, or, in the words of the late Professor Drummontl, how much 
of '' othei-ism” he luis developed within himself. 

Now we shall procee:! to examine in how many different ways 
a niiin tries to assert his own will at the expense of the all-embracing 
and Jill-protecting will of the Omnipotent. To take a common instance — 
the weather, with tlK^iisands, is a source of dissatisfaction and 
discomfort. Should a morning open with frost, or should it commence 
with a gloomy aspect of the heavens, how many murmurs and 
luilf-uttcred growls will go up expressing dislike with the surroundings, 
for the rest of the day. Concerned as cacli man is with his own 
affairs, he only takes thought of the effect of bad weather upon his 
own limited circle, but not so the mighty Law which worketh for 
Hightcousness ; it sweeps through space hr all, and there is hardly a 
particle of matter whicli can stand unaffected by it. Each man, as a 
rule, seems to think that the forces of Nature stand for him alone, 
and he, therefore, cares only to judge of their effects so far as his own 
interests are concerned. 

Again, for a moment, c(.)nsider that when death or sepamtion 
takes place in a family, witli what feelings do we generally receive it. 
Hundreds and thousands in such c;ises are apt to express discontent, 
if not positive dislike, for the order of things as it exists in the govern- 
ment of the world; and the removal of a physical encasement is found 
fault with, because the party afflicted thinks that it should not have 
been treated with the deprivation it did not, in his fancy, desen-e. 
At such a time, that humble and patient resignation which gives in to 
the rulings of Heaven, whose wisdom is beyond cavil and criticism, 
and whose inodes of govei ning the univer>e arc based on the solid rock 
of justice, is really a rare thing. Our personal predilections count for 
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little in a sphere where all are taken care of with impartial justice and 
minute accuracy of love. We may consider it a burden beyond our 
shoulders to bear when wc have a family of half-a-dozen to look after 
and support ; but there is the all-protecting Father of us all— -tlie great 
Human Family — who nev'crhas swerved from His great responsibility 
of maintaining it for infinite periods of time in perfect righteousness 
and plenteous mercy. Can we accuse Him who is whole and 
indivisible for not going out of His way by stooping to the selfishness 
of a few ? What would become of our body, if the Life within 
would only attend to a few cells composing it, leaving the rest to take 
care of themselves ? W^ould not dissolution follow In the wake of 
such a procedure, and would not the nurse be the grave-digger by 
such a short-sightedness ? 

In our daily transjiclions through which we whirl automatically, 
whether they be intcllechial, social, commercial, domestic, or political, 
we keep ourselves so prominently in the front that we hardly have 
time or inclination to think that there are many like us in the same 
walks of life whose rights have to be scr\'ed, whose aspirations have to 
be answered, and who hold in the mind of the Great Heing the s;inie 
place thiat we cPiive for ourselves. In these days of debasing and 
bnital competition, how very, very few there lx;, who do not wish 
that their rivals in the race of life, their own brothers, sons of the one 
Father, were not in the way, or were in some uncongenial regions 
in which they themselves would never, for a moment, like to he. 
How many tradesmen, artisans, and profesionals (^f all kinds, would 
like that those who follow their own occupations should thrive and be 
better off than they ? Individuals unite to make nations, and nations 
combine to build Humanity, and hence the thoughts of the former are 
the guiding-stars of the latter. In our heart of hearts many of us 
breathe the wish that we alone may prosixrr, and yet, our lips, from the 
pew, with shameless hypocrisy, give out that the I.»ord*s will, which lives 
for all, may come to pass. We airry the knife in our sleeves to cut the 
throats of othei's, but in our palm, wc show the olive branch to wish 
well by the world. Wc falsify our hearts by the spoken pniyer that 
the Kingdom of Heaven may lie our own. 

Go a little furtlier, and sec if, in our attempt to approach Godi 
in our daily prayci-s, we arc :my the less selfish than we are in 
our mundane matters. In hict, the bulk of human thought when 
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it tries to reach the Supreme, is also adulterated with a yearning 
to get something for the personalily. The feeling of exclusive- 
ness is so rudely violent that hai*dly one in a million can breathe 
forth the unselfish prayei-, ''O Lord, Thy will be done," that I, 
a part of the Whole, may also be blessed when Thy will is done 
for tlie Whole. We voluntarily shut out ourselves from the infinite 
mercies of the Divine Being by craving His alleiition all to ourselves. 
Immense would be the gain of Humanity, if all the units composing 
it would combine to imitate the example of the Father in Heaven, 
who in His jill-embracing love, gathei-s eveiything that exists, and 
every manifested form, in His boundless bosom. The will Divine 
which has chalked out Its e\’olutionary plans, from the dawn of a 
Manvantara, cannot be frustrated. It must gain Its end, for It is 
whole-hearted and unselfish, but the clillliculties It meets with in the 
human kingdom, on account of non-union with that very will, puts 
off indefinitely the much longed-for millennium which is to usher in 
the day of peace and rest for the Son of M:m. How stupendous is 
the task which the Great Being has set before Himself, to develop in 
each unit that exists, that appeius at first nothing but a bundle of 
strife, discord, confusion and isolation, a ixirfection wherein all these 
vanish and give way to harmony, peace and unity — ^the wjiges of the 
toils and troubles of the soul, once benumbed in the frost of ignorance 
and illusion. 

When we live for the body, wc cannot obey the omnipotent will 
of God ; but when, conscious of the aim of human life, wc Ih-e in the 
immoral spirit, jor all and in all, wc come to grasp the meaning of 
reai'ing the tree from the tiny seed. Tlie desires for earthly acqui- 
sitions, which rule the tlioughts of most men, do not permit them to 
look into the treasures concealecl in their own hearts, and every 
desirc cherished and attained prepares them for endless experiences, 
till the mortal becomes more mortal, without reiilizing the object of 
evolution, viz.^ the shaking away of painful limitations, inseparable from 
the phenomenal life. Exevy desire nursed for the separate self means 
running counter to the Law of God, a struggle to catch the shadow at 
the expense of the substance, an ever-widening gulf between God and 
man, between the Infinite and finite, between Him who wills us to be 
God, and him who delights to the worm. The insuixrable barrier 
between these two is due to their diametrically opposite natures ; the 
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one is undivided and indiscrete, the other would persist, even when 
warned and taught, in imperfection and littleness. 

The chief reason which prevents a man from attuning his will to 
that of the Author of the Universe, is due to his being composed of 
the perishable and imperishable, tlic lower and higher, which build 
him in '^the human form divine/' and l^ecause his normal cictivities are 
associated with the lower and perishable, he considers that it will 
be to his own interest to ally himself with them. His frailties hike 
possession of him for the greatest period of his sojourn here below, 
and guided, as a iule, by nothing higher than sleep, hunger, fcai' and 
enjoyment, he misses the grandest opportunity which Nature has put 
in the way of human forms, to sink matter and bring spirit on the 
surface. The feeble wish of man and the powerful will of God sprout 
from the self-same seed; the onegives the Dead Sea apples, full of dust 
and ashes, the other yields the blissful fruits of immortality, tasting 
which a man gets the vision of the heights he has fallen from, and to 
which he is, ever and anon, beckoned to rise, livery human being 
shows his activities in three different ways— by his thoughts, words 
and deeds—and in each of these three, he, in the incipient stage of his 
progress, never attempts to subordinate his own concerns to those of 
others. In his thoughts, pre-eminently, he is furthest from wishing 
God-speed to entities other than himself, and it is here that the contrast 
between man and his Maker is the most glaring, since the one is 
partial and stinted, while the other is all-rcaching and full. The basic 
activity of a man lies in his thoughts which ^ire the master-builders of 
his Karmas. Nature is much hampered in her work by the compli- 
cated machinery of a man's mind, for in him there is a world within 
a world, where there are definite plans laid out and organized, where 
everything is, more or less, meant for the self, and where self-ccntralizii- 
tion is the order of the day. Though she meets so much turbulence at 
his hands, it is from man and man alone, that she gets the gre:itest 
help when he becomes her colleagufi and partner. Nothing turns the 
wheel of evolution at a faster speed than his thoughts, when they :u‘c 
diverted into the channel of Spirit for which they were originally 
intended. When the unruly iKxomes tr.ictable, when the enemy 
turns into a friend, when the winter of selfishness turns into 
the sunshine of altruism, the dawn of spirituality joins man to heaven 
where there is peace eternal for ail that li\x*, move and have their being 
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in the One without a second. Well may a man speak of himself, in 
the words of the poet, when he has identified all his interests with his 
God : 

1 was a wanderiii}' sheep, 

I would not be controlled ; 

But now I love my Shepherd’s voice, 

I love, I love the fold. 

I was a wayward child, 

I once preferred to roam ; 

But now I love my Father’s voice, 

I love, I love His name. 

When he breaks the narrow f(roove in which he is accustomed 
to move, and wlicii he becomes as liberal and widespread in his 
motives for actions, as the elements themselves, free as air, all-per\’ad- 
ing as fire, all-embracing as ether, then alone he can produce the 
magical effect of blessing Humanity and himself by giving utterance 
to the most potent spell of human life, “ Thy will, O Lord ! be done,” 
or, Thy will, O Lcjrd ! is my will.” He soai-s to the zenith of his 
spiritual powers, he becomes one with his Father in Heaven, or is 
like the sun raying forth the inlluence of his love on all and everything 
whose part and parcel he himself is. The word “ alien ” must be ex- 
punged from his diclionaiy, and he must reflect himself in everything 
and everything must be reflected in him. A grand and glorious task 
this ; it is the goal of the weiuy journey homewards, through mgged 
and sole-blistering paths : the nune we frL*e ourselves from the impedi- 
ments of the carnal life, the easier it is to our feet. There is an inef- 
fable delight, unrealizable in the beginning, in living for others, in the 
service of God and His children. In doing good, the human 
heart expands ceaselessly, till its volume grows unmanageable, and its 
owner is dazed at his own undreamt-of potentialities turned into actual 
powers. Since God is endless ;ind spaceless, the heart that follows 
and does His will must, also, be eydless and spaceless, till it comes to 
know the bliss of giving and living, of dying and living. Let us in our 
hejirt of hearts pray to the Cireal Being that Mis will be done, and let us, 
in our thouglits, words and deeds, actualize this prayer for those mjTiads 
who have not their eyes opened yet to its potent charms, so that when 
their time comes, they may, in their turn, swell the chorus of benedic- 
tions for the uplifting of the human race, for the glory of the Infinite 
who wills and e.\ists that His finilcs may one day become Infinite 
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like unto Himself. To serve Humanity is to seiTe God, and on the 
temple of Wisdom the first injunction that He has written with His 
holy hand tells us, “ Come unto Me, by sei'ving My children first." 
Let us serve man first that his Father in HeJiven be seized. Do good 
to the visible that the Invisible may be made visible. His will is that 
man shall be served before Him, for the little good we do unto our 
fellows shall he repaid by the Divine Pi-esencefelt in our heartS| for 
God felt therein is the apotheosis of man, his iminorttility and the one 
mission of his life on earth. 

Seeker. 


CONCERNING H. P. H. 

Ax EXAMINATION INTO THE SO-CALLED PROOFS OK KRAIT) ON THE 
PART OK Madame Blavatskv.* 

A nd now :ls to Mr. (afterwards Dr.) H(Mlgson,t a young man, at 
this time, with unbounded confidence in his own abilities, but 
otherwise without any particular qualifications for the investigation of 
occult phenomena. This gentleman, visiting India mi behalf of the 
Society for Psychical Research, in November, 1 . 881 , spent three 
months inquiring into the nature of the various occult phenomena 
produced by, or through, the agency of H.P.B., during several of the 
preceding years. Having himself seeinio single one of these phenom- 
ena, Mr. Hodgson's report is, of course, based, not upon his own 
obseiTations, but entirely upon the evidence of others, and thus 
consists, to a large extent, of inferences drawn by him from siicJi 
evidence, these inferences apix*aring, in many cases, to be built upon 
very shadowy and unsubstantial foundations. Unfortunately, the 
report is rendered practically x'aluelejis, to the unprejudiced investigator, 
by the fact that, at a very early stage of his inquiry, Mr. Hodgson fell 

* Hciiij' the substance of an .address delivered by S. Stiidd to the MKLiioeKNK 
Hkancii T. S., 1)11 Oettiber 7 lli, Hloa, in rejdy to .a reiterali«)ii of tlie original cluirges, 
and printed by request. Now rcjirinlcd from Mr. Sludd’s pamphlet with tlwiiks to 
the author. 

t Since the publicailon of ihc first instalment of this reprint, in the TAeoso^^isl^ wc 
have received news of the death of Dr. Hodgson -see notifc in Tkeosophist Supplement, 
March number. 
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under the influence of the Coulombs, and thus accepting their 
statements as to the genuineness of the Blavatsky-Coulomb letters and 
the production of phenomena by means of trap-doors, etc., he at once 
abandoned the role of the free and unbiiisscd seeker after truth, 
adopting instead that of the pledged advocate, seeking only for 
evidence in support of his preconceived ideas ; and so, when later 
he allows himself to sit in judgment upon the charges he has, 
from the first, adopted, it is but nalunil that he should find 
these charges proven. However, on receipt of his report, the 
Society for Psychical Research, as 3ilr. Sinnett points out in “ Occult 
World Phenomena and the S.P.R.,” proceeded to pass judgment on 
Mr. Hodgson's accusations without even calling for, let alone hearing, 
the defence, even refusing to allow H.P.B. to see certain of the above 
letters, then held by the Society, and which she had already deckired 
to be “ in large part fabrications." Mr. Sinnett goc^s on to say, “ Wc 
have all heard of cases in which the judges think it unnecessary to 
call upon the defence, but these have generally been cases in which 
the judges have decided against the thcoiy of the prosecution," but 
the committee of the S.P.R. furnish us with what is probably an 
unprecedented example of a judicial refus:il to hear a defence, on the 
ground that the ex parte statement of the prosecutor has been con- 
vincing by itself" (p. 7). Now, the whole case made out by 
Mr. Hodgson rests, in reality, upon the, for the most part, unsupported 
evidence of the Coulombs, two pei'sons who, in the words of 
Mr. Sinnett, “endeavour to blacken H.P.B. 's character, by first 
exhibiting themselves as engaged in fraud and deception, and by then 
accusing her of having been biise enough to make such people as 
themselves her confetlerates " (p. In order to give some support 
to this theory of conscious imposture and vulgar trickerj' on the part 
of one who, on the face of things, has, at great sacrifice, devoted her 
life to a philanthropic ide;i, Mr. j lodgson suggests, and the Committee 
of the S.P.R. accepts and endorsee, the long exploded idea tlwt H.P.B. 
may be a Russian political agent, working in India to eiicoumgc dis- 
loyalty to the British Government ; and this iiotwitlistanding the fact 
that the Government of India had itself, some years earlier, 
conceived the same idea, but, after thorough inquiry, had abandoned 
all suspicion of her motives. Moreover, iis to the reliability 
and tnithfiilness of ,the Coulombs, the Committee itself says 
4 
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that where persons like the Coulombs ^have been concerned, 
their unsupported assertions cannot be taken as evidence (p. 204 
of Report) ; thus, as Mr. Sinnelt s;iys, the members of this Com- 
mittee ''say such and such evidence must not betaken, and then 
th^ proceed to take it and to put it forwai'd, and, as a careful 
examination of the Report will show, to build conclusions upon it, 
and to use bricks made out of M. and Mdme. Coulomb's statements 
jis the foundation for the fantastic edifice they rear above." For, if 
eveiy reference to the Coulombs and their statements were eliminated 
from his Report, every one of Mr. Hodgson's elaborate theories and 
assumptions must of necessity fall to the ground ; and yet even 
Mr. Hodgson only accepts their evidence when it suits him, for, 
finding the testimony of Damodar, an Indian Chela, too much <against 
his accepted theory, he declares him to be an accomplice in the 
alleged frauds (p. 210), and this in face of the statement of the 
Coulombs '* that, in order to siivc Madame's (H. P. li.'s) reputation, I 
(Monsieur) did my best to the last ; and it was only on the morning 
of the Ifitli May, ItStSl, tliat I confessed to Mr, Damodar the exis- 
tence of the tnip-doors, as can Ik; seen by his affidavit, and this 
confidentially, with the object of sparing Madame's honour, and at 
the moment when 1 saw there was no alternative lx;fore me ” (p, of 
Mdme. Coulomb's pamphlet). Agiiin, in one of the letters previously 
referred to, and which Mr. Hodgson assures us are certainly genuine, 
Mdme. Coulomb is instructed to let Damodar receive a message in a 
" miraculous way " (p. M of above pamphlet), which, were he the 
accomplice we are lusked to believe, would be palpably ridiculous. 
Mr. Hodgson admits that the sole evidence for the existence of a 
sliding panel at the back of the shrine is the uncorroborated state- 
ment of the Coulombs (p. 222 of his Report), and yet proceeds to 
build a scries of elabomte :u*giiments upon the supposition that this 
statement is demonstr.ibly a true one, whilst, at the same time, '.ls- 
suring us that he has not " trusted to any unverified statements of the 
Coulombs " (p. 210). Now in regard to the numerous messjiges 
from the Master, received, from time to time, by many different 
persons, all of which, with two exceptions, are declared by 
Mr. Hodgson.to have Ix^en written by H.P.ll. ; when specimens were 
first submiltedriy liini to two experts in handwriting, thcy*sii»ei'e both 
convinced that the " K.H. writing" was ;/n/ the work of H.P.R» 
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(pp. 282-3 of Report), but Mr. Hodgson insisted that it was, and, 
having thus shown what conclusion he desired, he again submitted 
the original, and some additiomil specimens, with the I'esult that the 
experts then agreed with his own conclusion. As to the value of this 
expert testimony, I need only say that Nethcrclift, the partiailar expert 
upon whose dehiiled examination of the documents Mr. Hodgson 
chiefly relies, is the same one who was afterwards so wofully 
deceived and discredited by the notorious Pigott forgeries concerning 
the late C. S. Parnell and the Tiines^ and of whom the eminent 
Q. C., Mr. Montague Williams, speaks in “ His I-caves from a Life " 
(p. 263), where he tells us that Nethcrclift and another expert swore 
positively to a writing as that of a certain man, though it was iifter- 
wards proved to be by (juite another one, adding that their evidence 
from handwriting is quite worthless. In fad,” he says, “in my 
opinion, they arc utterly unreliable.” Moreover, in attributing the 
K.H. letters to II.P.B., Mr. Hodgson ignores the fact that many of 
these were received quite independently of H.P.B., and even during 
her absence from India ; in fact, he goes so far iis to deny the very 
existence of the Masters (pp. 209-10), although, as to this, there is 
ovcnvhelniing evidence, in the shape of the testimony of a large number 
of persons, who have seen the Masters on many occasions, both in and 
out of the physical body. Now, of course, Mr. Hodgson recognises that 
if Mr. Sinnett’s record of occult phenomena, as detailed in the “ Occult 
World,” holds good, then his own general theory must fall to the 
ground, and therefore he devotes much time and eflfort to an attempt to 
discredit Mr. Sinnett's testimony. In tlie above work, referring to a 
message received by him inside a closed note of his own, ^Ir. Sinnett 
says, “ she (H.P.B.) put it in her ji<x'ket, went into her own room, which 
opened out of the drawing room, and came out again almost instantly, 
certainly she had not been away thirty seconds whilst, in a statement 
m;ide before two members of Jthe Committee oi the S. P. R., he is 
reported to have said “ she was •out of my sight but for an instant of 
lime— I will undertake to say she was not out cf my sight for ten 
seconds.” Thus, seizing hold of this slight difference in the mode of 
expressing a very brief period of time, which, obviously, was not 
accurately measured, but only roughly estimated at the time, Mr. 
Hodgson builds up a laboured argument to show that Mr. Sinnett s 
evidence is quite unreliable, and that he must therefore be r^ded 
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as an inaccurate and untrustworthy witness, as one in whom it is 
impossible to have confidence. And yet Mr. Hodgson, this very crit- 
ical investigator, makes some wofully absurd mistakes himself. For 
instance, in connection with another incident recorded in the ''Occult 
World," Mr. Sinnett receives a tel^ram from one of the Mcasters, at a 
time when H.P.B. is many miles away from both the place of the 
receipt and that of the despatch of the telcgiiim, and, it having been 
suggested that H.P.B. may herself have been the author of the letters 
purporting to come from the Master, Mr. Sinnett, through the 
courtesy of a telegraph ofticial, is given an opportunity of comparing 
^he original telegram with a letter received through H.P.B. from the 
same Master, and is thus able to satisfy himself as to the genuineness 
of the letter. Now Mr. Hodgson, on the strength of a slip of paper, 
given to him, as he believes, unintentionally enclosed in some other 
papers, and which, therefore, he h:is no moral right to use, endeavours 
to show how this evidence, as to the genuineness of the letter referred 
to, was in rcjility obtained by means of a number of confederates, 
but, unfortunately for Mr. Hodgson's reputation for accuracy, he 
omits to notice that the words written on the slip of paper refer to a 
telegmm from a different Master, the original of this latter telegi-am 
having been sent to Mr. Sinnett through a third party without refer- 
ence to any occult phenomena whatever (pp. .'L’5-7, O.W.P., and the 
S.P.R.). Then, again, with reference to an incident concerning the 
hearing of two voices, at one and the same time, by Mr. Mohini, 
Mr. Hodgson says (pp. .‘{aT-iS of Report) : " I need only remind the 
reader of the hollow in the wall which was near llie corner of 
Madame Bla\^tsky's room. 'Fhe confederate may have been Babula, 
previously instructed in the reply and with a mango leaf in his 
mouth to disguise his voice ; " to which Mr. Mohini replies : " In 
my turn, I need only remind the reader that this incident did not take 
place at Madnts, where Mr. tlodgson examined Madame Blavatsky's 
room, but at Darjiling in the Himdlaviis, months before the house at 
Madras was bought or occupied. What light is thrown on Mr. 
Hodgson’s conclusions by this inacciinicy, after all his patient and 
searching inquiiy, in which great attention is always professed to 
have been i>aid to facts, I leave othci-s to determine " (see p. 47, 
O.W.P., and the S.P.R.). 

In a similar manner, taking Mr. Sinnett's records of occult 
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phenomena one by one, Mr. Hodgson proceeds to suggest all 
sorts of ways in which these tricks, as he calls them, may have been 
worked, and, whenever his suggested method appears difficult to 
reconcile with the facts as recorded, he returns to the affair of the 
ten and thirty seconds, reminding his readers how impossible it is to 
rely upon Mr. Sinnett’s acciinicy. But nothing, perhaps, tends more 
to show Mr. Hodgson's lack of capacity to judge the real value of 
the evidence placed before him, than the fact that he lays great stress 
upon the differences ;is to detail, in the accounts of the same 
phenomenon, given by different pci*sons, such x-ariations pointing, 
at least so he alleges, to the untruthfulness of many, if not of all, of 
the witnesses ; whcreiLs the most elementary experience in a judicial 
capacity would h.ave shown that, on the contrary, these very 
differences bear the strongest testimony to their truthfulness. In fact, 
it is a matter of common knowledge that, amongst people of average 
capacity, no two observers of any particular phenomenon ai’c ever 
fully agreed as to its every detail, and f(jr this reason, in a Court of 
I^iw, too close an agreement upon matters of detail is invariably re- 
garded as affording strong presumptive evidence of collusion on the 
part of the witnesses. As further showing the veiw slight value of 
Mr. (now Dr.) Hodgson's criticism, 1 would remind you that when, 
in I think ISOa, this same gentleman similarly criticised certain 
experiments made by a number of scientists with the medium 
Eusapia Paladino, offering somewhat similar suggestions as to 
how each particular incident might have been brought about. 
Professor Oliver Lodge, the well-known electrician, one of the in- 
vestigiitors and one of the leading scientists of to-day, said in reply 
(sec Bonkrlivid, vol. ii., p. 101): “ I really do not see how Dr. 
Hodgson can get over these statements, on any of his hypotheses, 
without attributing to us definite and deliberate falsehood ; " these 
words, 1 would add, being etjually applicable to his criticism of 
Mr. Sinnelt's work. Finally, il'is worthy of note that, some years 
later, after having himself witnessed a numl^r of phenomena under 
the mediumship of Mrs. Piper, Dr. Hodgson publicly announces his 
Ixilief in their genuineness with a great blowing of trumpets, as it 
were, ;\s though to siiy, " Now that 1, one of the greatest and most 
cx;icting of critics, am at last satisfied, no one else can possibly fail to 
be convinced, "—and this notwithstanding his own previous derision 
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and rejection of the testimony of all other investigators. And now 
]et us considei* the other side of the question, let us look to tlie testi- 
mony of those who knew H.P.B. from personal experience, from 
having lived in the same house for months, nay, in some cases for 
years, together, and we till know how truly we learn one another's 
real character when coming into daily contact under the same roof. 
The Countess Wachtmeister, writing in 188G (“ Incidents,” pp. 317-18), 
says : 1 had been told a great deal ag:iinst her, and 1 can honestly 

say that I was prejudiced in her disfavour ”... but ** I have 
now spent a few months with Madame Blavatsky. I have shared her 
room, and been with her morning, noon, and night” . . . 
^'and I now openly and honestly declare that I am ashamed 
of myself for having ever susi^ected her, for I believe her 
to be an honest and tnie woman, faithful to death to her 
Masters and to the cause for which she luis sacrificed position, 
fortune and hciilth.” Why ! even a newspaj^er writer, in an article 
published shortly after her death {llinnuighiim Gazctlc of May 12th, 
1891), testifies that " in Madame Blavatsky's life there is no bkick spot 
to be detected by the microscoiMj of the critic. She did good deeds ; 
she preached purity and self-denial ; she taught that virtue was 
excellent for virtue's s:ikc. Her philantliropy was well kjiown.”. . . 
‘‘ So far iis personal example could testify, she was a woman worthy 
of admiration ” (‘*ln Meiiioriam,” pp. 88-9). Then Mi’s. Cooper- 
Oakely In Memoriam,” p. 17) siiys of her : “In all the years 1 have 
known our teacher and friend, 1 have never known her utter one un- 
generous word of her gi eatest enemy ; she w;ls the practical person ili- 
CJition of charity and forgiveness, and was always reatly to give 
another chance of doing better to anyone who had failed her.” . . . 
“ It is a sticking fact that the more closely and intimately we were 
united to H.P.B. in everyday life, the more did wc lc;irn to resixx'l, 
nay, to reverence her.” Whilst Herbert Burrows (p. 37) siiys : “ Quickly 
1 le^irncd that the so-called charlatan and trickster \\'.'us a noble soul, 
whose eveiy day was spent in unselfish work, whose whole life was 
pure and simple as a child’s, who counted never the cost of p«'iin or 
toil, if these could advance the grciit cause to wtiich her evei-y energy 
was consecrated.” Again, Bertram Keightley, now General Secretary 
of the Britisli Section T. S. (p. 90), ssiys : " From the lime when 1 
first looked into her eyes, there sprang up within me a feeling* of 
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perfect trust and confidence, as in an old and long-tried friend, which 
never changed or weakened, but rather grew stronger, more vivid, and 
more imperious, :is close association taught me to know the outer 
H. P. Blavatsky better.” . . . However puzzled," at times, to 
understand her motives and actions, “ I could never look into her eyes 
without feeling sure that ' it was all right somehow/ and again and 
again the feeling was justified — often, months, or e\^en years, after- 
wards." Then in 1801, speaking in the Hall of Science, Tendon 
Fragments of Autobiography— 1875 to 1891”), Mi's. Besant said : “ I 
know that in this hall there will not be many who will share the view 
that I take of Madame Blavatsky ; I knew her, you did not — and in 
that may lie the difference of our opinion. You talk of her as ‘fraud,* 
and fling about the word as carelessly, of one with whom you disagree, 
as Christians and others threw against me the epithet of ' harlot,* in 
the days gone by, and with as much truth. 1 read the evidence that 
was said to be agjiinst her. 1 read the great proofs of the ‘ fraud.' " 

. , . “ I read mixsl carefully the evidence against her, because 
I had so much to lose. I read it ; I judged it false on the reading ; I 
kiteiv it to be false when J came to know her." And again, in her 
“ Autobiography ” (pp. IMM, Library Edition), Mi's. Besant tells us 
that, when inquiring about the Thcosophical Society, H.P.B. asked 
whether she had read the Keport of the S.P.K., and that, on replying 
in the negative, she was told io “ go and read it, and if, after reading 
it, you come back — well,'* and nothing more would H.P.B. say on 
the subject. Mrs. Besant goes on : “ I borrowed a copy of the 
Report, read and re-read it. Quickly 1 saw how slender was the 
foundation on which the imposing stnicture was built. The continued 
assumptions on which conclusions were based ; the incredible 
character of the allegation ; and— most damning fact of all — the foul 
source from which the evidence was derived. Even thing turned on 
the veracity of the Coulombs, and they were self-stamped iis partnere 
in the alleged frauds. Could 1 put such against the frank, fearless 
nature that 1 had caught a glimpse of, against the proud, fiery tnithful- 
ness that shone at me from the clear, blue eyes, honest and fearless as 
those of a noble child ? Was the writer of the ‘ Secret Doeb'ine * this 
misenible impostor, this accomplice of tricksters; this foul and loath- 
some deceiver, this conjurer with trap-dooi*s and sliding panels ? I 
laughed aloud at the alTsurdity, and flung the Keport aside with the 
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righteous scorn of an honest nature that knew its own Idn when it 
met them, and shrank from the foulness and the baseness of a lie.** 
, . . ** My faith in her has never wavered, my trust in her has 
never been shaken. 1 gave her my faith on an imperious intuition, I 
proved her true, day after day, in closest intimacy, living by her side ; 
and 1 speak of her with the reverence due from a pupil to a teacher 
who never failed her.” 

And here I cannot do better than conclude by quoting from 
Lucifer of May, 1895 (vol. IG, pp. 180-1), in which Mrs. Besant says : 
‘‘ Brothere mine in :ill lands, who have learned from H.P.B. profound 
truths which have made the spiritual life a resility ; let us stand 
steadily in her defence, not claiming for her infallibility, not demand- 
ing acceptance of her as an ‘ authority * — any further than the inner 
consciousness of each sees the tiiith of what she says— but maintain- 
ing the reality of her knowledge, the fact of her connection with the 
Masters, the splendid self-sacrifice of her life, the inestimable semce 
that she did to the cause of spirituality in the World. When all these 
attacks are forgotten, these deathless titles to the gratitude of posterity 
will remain.” 


N.B. — Since writing the above, there has appeared in the ** Thco- 
sophical Review,” (vol. 34, p. under the siiine title, an article 
by G. R. S. Mead, which students and inquirers are strongly rec- 
ommended to read. 
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SPIRITS AND SPIRIT WORSHIP IN MALABAR. 
[Concluded from p, 447.] 

T he members of the Nair Tamvads * have a solemn feeling for '■ 
their departed ancestors. Wealthy Tamvads have golden images 
made to represent their ancest(jrs. Others get their kamavans* t images 
made of silver or bronze or even wood, according to their means. 
These images arc held sjicred. They are kept in a room set apart for 
sacred and religious purposes. This room is called Paihmhattif a 
room facing towards the cist. No members arc allowed to enter this 
l^oom or even the verandah leading to this room, when they are not 
fwre. The gods of the family also have a place in this PaiinnhaiH 
room. No husband and wife arc allowed to sleep here under any 
circumstances. These images are worshipped every new moon, during 
the night. In case of poor families only an annual worship is held. 
This spirit woi*ship is specially provided for in ifiT^rnrs— agreements 
entered into by the members of a Tamvad for the management (better 
than hitheilo) of their Taravad ;iffairs and estates— by setting apart 
sufficient property to cover the expenses of this ancestral worship 
and the woi*ship of the serpents called Visham, Viehaihinnkavu^ &c. 

This does not complete all varieties of worship of ancestors as 
now observed by MalaySLlees. A reguku* SVflddha ceremony — feed- 
ing some Brahmins at a suitable place at the worshipper's expense— is 
also added by till well-to-do families. This SVdddha is not connected 
w'th the image. I'he image is not only held sacred but even secret. 
Once placed there, it is never taken out of the Patinnliatti unless 
when the room undergoes substantial repairs or is being dismantled. 

Thus three forms of spirit /vorship are observed in Malabar. 
First is the worship of canonised saints by devotees, for earthly 
puiposes; second is the worship of gold, silver or other images 
representing departed ancestors’ and the tliiid the almost haimless 
worship by the SVdddha. Whcrctis the lii-st is resorted to by all who 
have a gift to pray for, the st'cond and third forms arc adopted by the 
descendants of the deceased and not by others. 

* Families. t Senior male members^ 
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There is yet a fourth metliod of spirit worship to be described in 
the sequel. In the meanwhile it is but fair to stop and see what is 
to be understood by the word spirit. What is its status in the 
economy of the universe, and what is its correlation with the other 
manifestations of the Uncaused- Cause ? 

We have to proceed on the principle that there is a real substratum 
of an immovcible and unchangeable entitiy whose manifestations, 
past, present and future, constitute what is known as the Kosmos. 
There is no limit either to the number or to the manner of the nuinifeski- 
tions. Now’ it has lx?en given to man to undersfcind a ceilain number of 
W’ays in wiiich these external manifestations occur. He knows, for 
instance, that tw’o parts of hydrogen and one part of oxygen w’ould put 
in a conjoined appeanuice in the shape of water. He calls this 
chemical affinity. But lieyond this terminology none can go. Why 
should there be a chemical affinity betw’een H® and O ? How does this 
new pow’er, affinity/' Tici 1 . . . And so, everywhere, w’hen one 
is brought face to face with simple fundamental facts, the Absolute 
Reality recedes from every step taken onwards except the last 
and final jump into the beatific perception. So far as science at present 
goes and looking back to the history of the advancement of experi- 
mental science in its popular aspect, it cannot be assumed, w’ithout fear 
of contradiction, that the tiniest fonn in which force or life can exist and 
be stored up is electricity any more than it could have been assumed in 
an early age that steam was the only possible means of locomotion. At 
that time Marconi and Tesla w'ould have been burned to death 
if they had ever ventured to publish their discoveries and inventions 
a century in advance. The name of Galileo need only be mentioned 
in order to remind impailial thinkers that popular or scientific or 
conventional acceptance or rejection is not an unanswerable lest of 
the truth or othenvise of a fact or a theory. 

Tangibility or perceptibility is a general test of perception but not 
of existence per se, Tw’o opposite'eurrents of electricity might inin on 
around you along wires without your knowing anything about the force 
and nature of the currents. When circumstinces contribute tow’ards 
a meeting of the tw'o, there is a fl<'ish or an explosion and electricity is 
perceivable. But before tliis manifestation, is it correct to say that the 
currents did not exist ? It may be that a man has no occasion to wait 
for a development of events effecting a contact and an explosion. Is 
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he- to be deprived of the tine knowledge tliat currents were running 
all round him ? Would this knowledge injure him ? Now the Cauvery 
Pownr Scheme fliishes nut many thousands of horse power across 
miles of country. Supposing a country cultivator knows hovr to con- 
vert electricity into mechanical power which can be used for raising 
water from his wells, would it not be of immense benefit for Iiiin ? 
He would be left behind by progress if he complacently denies the 
magic Sind unseen powei-s of the wires overhead smd sticks to his 
picotta, while others are digging out nuggets of gold. 

The philosophy of evolution now universally accepted teaches 
us how creation follows environment and how environment acts upon 
individuals and s-pecies. Aristotle found that every inch of the 
universe bristles with possibilities of life. It has been lately proved 
by a Bengali savant that even dead stones and rocks have a way (^f 
responding to electric shocks, thus showing thatlhere is life of its own 
kind in it. 'fhe fonns that life assumes under vaiious circumstances 
are innumerable. The caterpillar and the butterfly, how dissimilar I 
and how unbelievable to the first hearer that they arc identical But 
this transformation is known to every school-boy because he is taught 
how it is. 

The creation of the world is not so easily Ittirnt. But everyone 
is amenable to analog)’. As declared by Aristotle, cver)^ part of the 
universe teems with life. Karth li;is animals and vegetables. Water 
supports creatures suitable to its conditions. Every leaf in the forest 
is full of life in invisible forms. The vlm v death-dealing diseases, 
cholera, anthrax, bubonic plague, Ctc., are found to be due to Living^ 
and not Dead forms of life. If lijc can exist even in the form of tkath^ 
is it monstrous or foolish or childish tv> recognise life in forms finer 
than tlic protoplasm f 

Tlie theory of “ protective ” ci»louring in Ornitliology e.xplains 
the fact that some birds are not dfstingiiishabJe from their surround- 
ings, If surroundings can give a shape to the individiuil, even in the 
physical world, why not allow a similar operation in the finer 
spheres 7 

Taj Mahal is not the immediate result of the engineer's thought. 
The Mahal must have existed in tlie Emperor s mind for a long time 
before it readied the engineer's brain. I'here it was being worked out, 
and brought out on paper and the plan was followed in detail by the 
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workmen. The form in which the Mahal existed before it wtis an 
accomplished fad is not known to all visitors of the building. Yet 
the mental (onus were there. Thus the world of men engineered 
by the Grand Worshipful Master Mason has had and is having 
its existence in forms leading to the apparent embodiment. So 
each life has its own pre*mnndanc and posUnmndane forms that am 
identical with it in reality and different in shape and tendencies like 
the caterpillar and the butterfly. The latter can be kept under the 
microscope and watched and verified. But how to verify the human 
butterfly ? The microscope to verify this fad has not been yet adver- 
tised. True, but as the lenses of the ordiniu-y microscope have to be 
cleaned before they are used, the human thinking machine has to l)e 
washed by an energetic and superlatively cleansing moral atmosphere 
before anything pertaining to pre or post-CLirthly fact or relationship 
can be appreciated. This Ikis been so for e\-er, and can never be 
otherwise. Moral laws are no less exact and unchangeable than 
natural, laws such <is gravity, &c., which :ire ultimately cispccts of but 
one state of relationship. 

Now to deny verification to a large number of enquirers is cer- 
tainly unscientific. Hut to insist that a sound should be tested by the 
eye and a taste should be tested by the Kir is also equally wrung. 
Facts should be tested by suitable methods. There is no initial im- 
probability in holding that life after leaving Ihe body subsists in the 
form of air or ether until it gets an oppi^rlunity to embody itself in the 
usual course. That there .uv souls roaming round the grave- 
yards and vicinities of places where suicides were committed is believed 
by many. Novels also contain several insUinces of belief in the 
power of such spirits to disturb or even destroy affected persons, 
Isis Unveiled," Vol. I., gives several authentic instances. 

Theosophy teaches that the more a man is attached to worldly 
so-called comforts, the heavier does his spirit become and in conse- 
quence unable to pursue its onward course. Men that die witli a 
keen feeling of reluctance on leaving their millions, thousands, 
hundreds or even tens, become attaclicd to the earth for a longer time 
after their death than is otherwise necessary, buch spirits become 
Pretas. 

** Siwa VirahitataySi dukkhitis san paretds ; " or be(X>ming Prelu 
on account of sorrow at separation from one's worldly connections 
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Such spirits :ux; believed lo haunt the places where their proixirty 
is situated and constantly tease those who benefit thereby and 
eventually squeeze out from them an expiatory rite that saves them from 
the helpless state of a Preta. In order to free themselves from the 
attacks of this invisible enemy, people have recourse lo xwous religious 
ceremonies in which the worship of the spirit fonns a chief part An 
image dedicated to the spirit is made and consecrated. This image is 
finally lodged in the precincts of a village temple where 

such images are generally :uxommodated. It is supposed that this 
Preta is then under the guai diansliip of the Divine Agency who would 
see tliat no violence is committed by any spirit committed to its 
fostering care, and finally promote the spirit to a higher sphere as a 
reward for good conduct while under incarceiation. 

In execution of civil decrees non-paying debtors are sent to jail 
at the expense of creditoi's. Similarly those who lodge such spirit 
images in village kavoos have to contiibute towards their main- 
tenance in proper order. This contribution merely amounts to an 
annual offering. Sometimes this is capitiiliscd at a fair rate of interest 
and handed over to the man:iger of the havco once for all. This kind 
of spirit worship may be Uikcn as a fourth variety. 

There is yet another fomi of appeasing the anger of the offended 
spirit. In certain families there is a custom of giving a sumptuous 
banquet to Brahmins, once at a stated period of the ye;ir. When one 
enquires about the origin of the fe;isl, some say it is simply a Samara- 
dhatia, a womhip of Brahmins. But the Inith lies deeper. The 
elderly members of the family and the neighbourhood remember the 
ori^n. It was this : A Brahmin formerly had a wife in that partic- 
ular famil y. He liapiicned to possess some substanti.il property 
which was at his death— which might have happened perliaps 
artificially— appropriated by thfe members of tlie wife’s family. [The 
fire tliat burns to ashes (he whole universe (at the end of a kalpa) 
cannot (with immunity) eat up chariUible endowments assigned for 
Brahmins— vide Tu nchal Ehilhuicln Inin's BIhigavala.] Thereafter some 
female member of the Taravad, generally the most handsome and 
graceful young damsel ol tlic house, is attacked by falling sickness, 
or some unnamablc malady. To prevent the attack bt'coming 
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prevalent among all the individuals of the Tartmtd the only 
remedy .ivailiible was to give an ungrudging feast to Brahnains. Hence 
the banquet. In ccitun atscs, a manifesbition of the spirit iipi^ears on 
tlie occasion in the person of one of die members and expresses its 
satisfaction or otherwise on the celebration of the anniversary. 

Now these are facts as they exist in the social and religious world 
of Malabar. To deny in /oto their existence is unscientific. This 
shite of things has existed from time immemorial. Great authors have 
described the nature of Pisacluis— which are akin to spirits in form 
(Chapter 94. Brihad Yoga VdsishHia). 

The nature of Prdas is described in the Puranas and Tantras. 
The hict that a student of a Chemistry primer cannot see his way to 
find out the manifestation of a spirit, can but go a little way towards 
denying its existence. How many of the lay population cm believe 
that some of the most beautiful psiints in all shades of colours, and 
some attractive scents, arc m:ide out of coal tar ? Yet they .are so made 
in Gcmuiny. And Professor Dewar, as President of the British Asso- 
ciation, spoke about it as a wonder that the first discovery of tlie 
principle in England should happen to be neglected there and followed 
up with immense profit in oilier lands. 

One's belief is a test not of tlie subject-matter of the belief, but of 
the mental equipment of the believer. All is comlittoncd. 

As the end of the article is being reached, it is submitted that this 
is intended merely as a suggestive, as opposed to an exhaustive one— in 
point of description, enumeration or discussion. 

If Malayalcc representatives would come to help ;ui investi- 
gation, committees may be apjiointed to investigate on the spot the 
operations going on in the name of spirit worship. The following 
questions may engage the committee’s attention 

1. Name and situation of all such temples. 

2. Property owned by sucli temple, tlcvasi'am and veUicli- 
chapdds. 

3. Number and description of cases dealt witli by each. 

4. Similar temples not associated witli spirits. 


Guruchakana. 
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« PHYSICS AND METAPHYSICS ” 

M embers of the Theosophlcal Society are sometimes at a loss as 
to what to place before a public audience, and also as to the way 
to do it. One cannot please everybody, one cannot appeal to e\Trybody ; 
and many times people are confused or in some cases offended by 
what they have he:ird, cither from the platform, or dining the course 
of a discussion. The subject matter has been either too deep or 
t(X) shallow ; scientific views may have Iven put forward in the one 
case, and proved too strong for a we;ik intellect ; or in the othei*, some 
paiiicular aspect of religion may have been treated with what the 
listener considered to lx; want of reverence. And it is just possible 
that the scientific views put fonvard may have been considered not 
sufficiently skilfully advanced, and the religious aspect may have 
seemed merely pietistic twaddfe. 

Well, the open discussion allowed helps the case in one sense ; 
it is open for any one to discuss the matter in hand, and in case of non- 
undei'standing, to ask questions. And that, it appears to me, is one 
of the most xTiluable aspects of our public meetings ; one of the 
greatest objects of the Theosophical Society is to stimulate thought 
and enquiry ; and that cannot be done in a better way than by 
bringing forward new ideas ; ideas presenting entirely different aspects 
of life from what have been current before, and also new ideas re- 
garding old beliefs and systems of tlioughl. They are certain of 
course to rouse a certain amount of antagonism ; there is a class of 
minds that objects to anything new lx;ing brought forward to rouse 
it from its death-in -life existence. 

Again a certain class of minds is always in opposition and is 
always looking out for something to combat ; and I am afraid that 
nothing can be done with them, they must just figlii it out until 
they get tired of fighting, in some respects they too are fighting for the 
Truth and will eventually get it. 

Not being able then to please everybody, it follows that individu- 
ally we must just each go our own way and do our best to place 
tliat before our audience which wc see or feel to be true, and so give 
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out something that has been of benefit to us, and which therefore, all 
of us being human, may stiike a chord in the mind peihaps of one 
or two and prove of use to them. 

The liberty of the Theosophiail platfonn allows for that ; on it 
we have what our forefathers longed and struggled for, and now we 
reap the fruit of their exertions in the great liberty of speech that is 
permitted. And for the most part that liberty is not abused, and 
one may listen to discussions on religious subjects caii'ied on with 
equal freedom and toleration, a proof that liberty is not necessarily 
license, and that the free man does not Ixxonie an amu'chist, but a 
law-abiding and conscientious citizen, ready to give due weight to 
the other man's opinion. 

Now' what is tlie best use we can make of this liberty ? We ai*e 
free ; but all men are not free ; what then is the logical conclusion ? 
I should say then that the first duty of the free man is to help 
others to obtain the same freedom, and that is what w'e as Theosophists 
are trying to do, and that also is the gre?it object of our Society. 
Now wherein is the highest freedom ?• Necessarily in our thoughts. 
But for the most part the thought pow’er of man is not free ; it is 
shackled and bound ; ** cribb'd, cabin'd and confined ; it is the slave 
of ©Id ideas and w'ays, it is the bond-servant of tradition and environ- 
ment ; and the greatest sign that it is so is that mankind does not know 
it and dreams that it possesses freedom of thought, w’hilc at the same 
time it know's next to nothing of tliought processes or the grcixt creative 
power that is inherent in thought. To understand and obtain that 
freedom of thought is the work of the I'heosophist ; and, as he docs 
so, to pass his knowledge on ;is f;u’ its he can and so help his fellow'- 
men w'ho w'ould also be free and undershind. It is a follow'ing out 
of the old precept ** know' thyself ! " It is an appreciation of the saying 
that “ The proper study of niiinkind is man,” and that “ on earth 
there is nothing gi’eat but man, and iu man there is nothing greiit but 
mind.” It is part of the search for truth w'hich, as Jesus of Nazareth 
said, “ will make you free.” Now' although it w'ould be going a 
great w'ay to say that the proper study of miinkind is only man, yet 
it iippcars to me that there is much truth in the saying that man is 
the universe in miniature, and if that be so it follows that by studying 
man in all his parts we shall arrive at a pretty fair idea of the nature and 
constitution of the univei*se ; and if W'e follow up the idea of the great- 
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cst thing in man being mind we must logically admit that the greatest 
thing in the universe is also mind. To understand man we must 
understand his mind, and if we can thoroughly understand the mind 
of man, we shall have an approximate idea of the nature of the 
universal mind, commonly called God, and at least an aspect of God. 
And how can we get to understand the mind of man ? Just iis we 
have it sfcited that man is the microcosm, or miniature of the universe, 
so we may say that an individual man is a representative of the mass, 
so wc may get at the human mind, and so at the universal mind, by 
studying the individual who is most available, one whom we have 
always with us, our self. Whether we like it or not we are always 
studying and trying to understand ourselves ; and we may take it as 
one of nature's methods (or of God's, if so you like it,) of carrj'ing on 
the process of evolution, for it is ncccssaiy that all conditions in any 
given stage must be understood before wc can pass on to a higher 
one. 

But I take it that wc have passed beyond the stage of going 
blindly forward witli the slow processes of nature ; we want to know 
and understand the why and the wherefore ; we most of us want to 
aid in improving our own conditions and those of our fcllowmen, 
and consequently wc begin an intelligent study of things. So we 
reach the point again of trying to undei*stand the universe through the 
mind of man, and the mind of man through our own. 

But it seems \o be a very dilVicult thing to get men to see that the 
goal of tnith can be reached in that way ; we are so sunk in 
matter, incarnated in physical bodies and cognising the physical 
universe through the avenues of the sense’s, that it is again to the 
Jews a stumbling block and to the (jieeks foolishness." Yet so we 
are taught by all the religious teachers, even by llie most material of 
them, as witness the book of Jewish teaching— Deuteronomy. “ This 
commandment which 1 command thee this day, is not hidden from 
thee, nor is it far off. It is not 'in the heavens, that thou should'st 
say, * who will go up for us to the heavens, and bring it to us, that 
we may he:u* it, and do it T* Nor is it beyond tlic sea, that thou 
should'st say, ‘ Who will go over the sea for us, and bring it to us, 
that we may hear it, and do it ? But the word is veiy nigh to thee, 
in thy mouth, and in thy hciirt, that thou mayest do it.' ” No 
wonder tlicy s;ud that hearing wc could not hear, and could not 
() 
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understand ; om* tendency always is to look before and after, and 
sigh for what is not." Are not our astronomers at.this day searching 
for it in the heavens, and our physicists going over the sea and under 
the sea looking for it, and arc they finding it ? Not any of them in 
the way they expect ; for at every point they are being di'iven back 
upon intei'n:il and hidden things. 

Now there are three main w^ys by which thinking men have 
attempted to solve the problem of existence : By Science, by Phil- 
osophy, and by Religion, and these three it appears to me, are one. 
Because though it is well said, “ All our knowledge begins with 
perception," something more than perception is needed, and that is 
understanding of the thing perceived ; and in order that the under- 
standing may come about, it would seem that it should not Ixj 
viewed as a thing apart from us, but as being a part of us ; thus the 
Religious method is through the realisation of unity ; the Philosophical 
by the understanding of the necessity for unity ; and the Scientific by 
the perception of the various aspects of unity, and their investigation. 
And in viewing these three main divisions, it would seem that the 
nccessaiy scientific perception and investigation was dependent on 
the intellect, the thinking principle ; the philosophical partly dependent 
on the intellect and partly independent of it as dealing with the relations 
between the thinker and the thing thought of ; while the religious is 
wholly independent of the intellect, ;is it deals with the Thinker him- 
self (or Itself) and is a state of unity far beyond all intellectual percep- 
tion. 

Let us examine the fii^st of these ways, the scientific, dealing with 
the perception and the investigation of things, and see if we can dis- 
cover where it has led us, or how far it leads us. And the first thing 
to be noted is that this view of things as being dependent on " or 
“ independent of " the intellect, leads to a primary division into 
Physics and Metaphysics ; the methods are said to be empirical and 
transcendental ; the scientific method is empirical and deals with 
Physics, while Philosophy and Religion are transcendental and deal 
with Metaphysics. Physics, again, may be divided into two ; matters 
of outer experience and of inner experience. Dr. Paul Deussen, of 
the University of Kiel, in (jermany, in his '' Elements of Metaphysics," 
gives a very good synopsis of all the gencnil sciences, which is as 
follows : “ Outer experience de;ils first with Time and Space, by 
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Mathematics, Geometry and Arithmetic ” (the realm of the abstract) ; 
second, wi<h the concrete, the material world and the ' natural ' 
sciences. The natural sciences he subdivides into Morphology, dealing 
with Form, subdivided again into Inorganic, the sciences of Miner- 
alogy and Geology; and Organic, the sciences of Botany, Zoology, 
and Anatomy ; and in addition to Morphology, Etiology which deals 
with the changes and the cause of changes in the Forms, and these 
he subdivides into non-essential : Physics (in its narrower sense, 
treating of the properties of bodies as bodies, and the action on them 
of heat and all other forces), and Astronomy ; essential : as Chemistry ; 
and organic : Physiology, of plants, and of animals. And in these 
sciences dealing with the material world we have the working tools, 
as it were, by which the scientist endeavours to open the m3’steries 
of the Universe, by the methods of perception and investigation of the 
things which are seen and impermanent— phenomena ; and the general 
conclusion at which he had arrived was that everything that is, is due 
to the existence of two agents. Matter and Force ; and that owing to 
the nature of these two agents they are both indestructible and must 
therefore exist for ever, and must therefore have existed from ever. 
But if we press for any explanation of the inherent nature of matter or of 
force, the scientist can give us no answer, Huxley saj’s. In “perfect 
strictness it is true that chemical investigations can tell us . . 
uolltiiig directly of the composition of living matter, and ... it is 
also in strictness true that ice knoic nothinil about the composition of 
any (material) body icliatcvcras il is. If we further enquire, ' What then 
is energ)» ? ' we arc told that ‘ it can only be known to us by its 
effects ; ' that the molecules of all bodies are ‘ under the influenee of 
two contniry forces, one of which lends to bring them together, the 

other to scp;ii*ate them The first is molecular attraction, the second 

force is due to vis viva or moving force’ (Gaiiot’s Physics). But when 
we ask ag-ain, ‘ What is this mo^’ing force Mr. Huxley replies P It is 
an empty shadow of iny imagination * (Physical Basis of Life). And 
Professor Tyndall himself confesses that the intellect ‘ retires in 
bewilderment from the contemplation of the problem involved in the 
first marshalling of the atoms.’ 

On every hand indeed the physical scientist appears to have been 
lost in tewildernient ; forcetl to take refuge in theories and in 

* “ livoluliun according lo Theosophy ; ’* 
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hypotheses. Thus the chemist, liewildered in his subdivision 
of matter into finer and find' paiiiclcs, still retaining life and 
form, postulates an “ ultimate atom ” of the nature of which he knows 
nothing, except that its existence appears to be a logical necessity. 
The physidsi, bewildei'ed by the play of forces protean in their activity^ 
postulates a ' something, * billing it ether ; but when we ask,“ What is 
Ether ? " he answers : “ Ether is not absolutely known to us by any test 
of which our senses can take cognisanccy but it is a sort of inatheiiiauccil 
substance which we are compelled to assume in order to account for 
the phenomena of light and heat.'* * 

“ If we go to asti’onomy and gcolog}^ in search of ‘ exact science ' 
we are no better off. The question of the temperature of the sun, for 
instance, h:is been settled with perfect conlidence by many scientists, 
from Newton down, but we find in their very varied estimates a difference 
of nearly six million degrees! " t To account for the existence of the 
suns and stars of space we have the nebular and other hypotheses ; but 
that simply drives us back upon the (|uestions concerning the nature of 
Force and Matter. “ If we ask the piobable age of the earth— since its 
solidification, that is — Sir \V. Thompson gives it ns in one place as 
ten millions, and in another as one hundred million years; Huffon 
was satisfied with ten millions, and Huxley is disposed to demand a 
thousand ! t In fact Darwin himself said that he ‘ looked upon the geo- 
logical record as a history of the world imperfectly kapt and written in 
a changing dialect ; of this history ar possess the last rot nine alone j relating 
onlj^to two or three countries. Of this volume only a short chapter 
here and there has been preserved^ and of each page only here and there 
a fetv lines,'* t 

Turning now to those sciences which may be classed under the 
head of Biology — the science of life — what do we find ? We find one 
gi-and theory brought forward in the Darwinian law of evolution, that 
life and form begin in an original subifance, and by a series of changes 
evolve more and more complex forms, culminating in man ; but the 
sequence is not complete, there are many “ missing links” in the 
chain, Nor docs the Weissmann theory of the continued existence 
of the originjil cell throw much more light upon the matter ; for, on 

* l.aing's “Modern Sncncc and Modern Thought.’' 
t Evolution (quoting S. I). 1 . 4S4 (o. e.). 

X S. D. II. 694 (0. c.). 
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enquiring about the origin of the cell, we arc once more tlirown back 
Oil the problems of matter and of force, imd the original marshalling 
of the atoms, from which, according to Professor Tyndall, the 
'' intellect retires in bewilderment.” * No wonder then that the scientists, 
as they are to-day, are turning more and more to our second division 
of the wider Physics, the ''Inner experience ” and arc beginning to 
study those phenomena which may be grouped under the heading of 
Psychology. 

But it does not follow from this that nothing can be leai'iied from 
the study of natural laws and forces. The Book of Nature lies open for 
us to raid, and contains many lessons, if only we can understand them ; 
but not by taking natural phenomena as the be-all and the end-all of 
existence. For there is not a process of nature, in man, in animal, in 
plant, or mineral, in natural features of tides or winds, in sea or sky, or 
in the movements of the heavenly bodies, which is not analogous to, or 
a correspondence or rcHection of, some spiritual process in the world 
of noumena ; the iiilinitely great is rellectcd in the infinitely little ; fis 
things ai’c above, so arc they below ; and the universe is mirrored in 
the atom. "However strictly,” Dr. Dcussen says, "the empirical 
sciences deal with matters of fact, they yet, according to their nature, 
overlook one fact which of all facts is the first and most certain.” 
That fact is that in addition to matter and force as natural agents in 
the production of phenomena, there is also consciousness or under- 
standing or intelligence. And it is this study of consciousness, in 
mental phenomena, which is forming the connecting link between 
science and philosophy. Hitherto it has been regarded as a purely 
philosophical question ; and though from the very nature of our 
constitution they (the scientists) had to resort to the mental processes 
of memory and reasoning in order to arrive at their conclusions and 
their hypotheses, it was still, they concluded, but another pluisc of the 
interaction of force and mattei';^and though from a certain deep 
philosophical standpoint there may be an analogy between that view 
and certain spiritual facts, from their own standpoint it is necessary 
to take the fact of consciousness into consideration, and this they 

* This paper was writicii alKiiil seven years aj;o ami deals with the seienlifie world of 
some time previous, when si icnce was almost purely materialistic. Since ihai lime 
Tyndall’s dictum that “ in mailer is to IjC found ihc i^iomisc and potency of all forms of 
life** has been reversed by Sir NVm. Crookes^ and science has made great strides. But 
materialism is still strong. 
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are now doing in the study of hypnotism and other phenomena. 
But the materialistic scientist maintains that thought is a function of 
the brain; "the brain secretes thought," says Carl Vogt,* "as tlic 
liver secretes bile." 

" It is a neat phrase,” says Mrs. Besant, in one of her pamphlets,t 
" but what does it mean ?" And she continues : " In every other 
bodily activity, organ and function arc on the same plane. The liver 
h'^s form, colour, r^istance, it is an object to the senses ; its secretion 
approves itself to those sjiiiie senses, as part of the Object World ; the 
cells of the liver come in contact with the blood, take from it some 
substances, reject others, recombine those they have selected, pour 
them out as bile. “ It is all very wonderful, very beautiful ; but the 
sequence is unbroken ; niattei' is acted upon, analysed, synthesised 
afresh ; it can be subjected at every step to mechaniail processes, inspec- 
ted, weighed ; it is matter at the beginning, matter all through, matter at 
the end ; we never leave the objective plane. But ‘ the brain secretes 
thought?* We study the nerve-cells of the brain ; we arc 
still in the object world, amid form, colour, resistance, motion. 
Suddenly there is a Thought, and all is changed. We have passed into 
a new world, the subject world ; the thought is formless, colour- 
less, intangible, imponderable ; it is neither moving nor motion- 
less ; it occupies no space, it has no limits ; no processes of 
the object world can touch it, no instrument can inspect it. It can 
be analysed— but only by thought ; it can be measured, weighed, 
tested, but only by its own pecre iii its own world. Between the 
Motion and the Thought, between the Object and the Subject, lies an 
unspanned gulf, and Vogt's words but darken counsel ; they arc mis- 
leading, a false analogy, pretending likeness where likeness there is 
none.*' 

F. Davidson. 

[To be coficliittcd,'] 


• And others! 

t ** Why 1 became a Theosophist," pp. 8 , 9 . 
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CHAPTER II. 

The Okigin of JIvas. 

I N order to show that several Snitis are opposed to the doctrine ol 
the VisfisUddvaUiiis and the S^iiddlidik'niHiis who hold that the 
Jh’a has no origin, this second topic is now liegun. 

From the Cliiuindogyti, AUareya and several other Upanishads 
we come to know that, prior to the origin (of beings) there existed 
one alone which is termed Sal, Brainnan or Jhiian. It cannot be said 
that the origin of the worlds alone and not that of the Jivas is meant 
here. From the word “ beings " used in the Taittirtya text—" That 
from whence these beings t are born,” &c., we understiind that the 
origin of Jivas alone is meant. It is cle:ir from the words of the 
author of the (VeddnUi) sHtrns that the word “beings" (bhUtas) 
does not refer to the worlds. As the firet siltra (vis., "Then 
therefore the eiiquiiy into Brahman") refers to Brahman which 
is the Praineva or the measured, and as the third sfltra. (viz., 
“Because scripture is the source") refers to Slasira which is the 
Pramdna or the me:isure, it is but just and reasonable that the 
second sdtra (vis ., " From which the origin, etc., of this”) should refer 
to fhn who is the Pramdla or the measurer . It is, therefore, clear 
that the Anubhen'ddvaitin's doctrine of the origin of Jiva is supported 
by authority.t 

Then ;ig:iin in the Mundatofanishad we see that the oii^n of 
Jtva is mentioned, but inasmuch :us the Jim that originates ‘ like 
spark from lire ’ is therein to be subject to destruction, one 
should not doubt that it is entitled to liberation. Because such 

• {CoutiHueJfromp. 4S7*) 

t Sift SaKhirdiMna expliiins the word “Mnp " as referrinf; to all animated beings 
from 6-mima down to a blade of grass j see his .Mmincntarj on the I fanisitJ 

[third (Bhriffm) VaUiy fir.st anuraia\. 

1 Sec &\ta"DaishMinirli vrini" (on the Bnikma sitrasl to 4 ) contained in the 

(TeUigu hdition). Pida a, Charter *, and the 
well-known Aifaya nikskint's commentary tlictcon, called .kdkiimviaiinahtka. 
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destruction is said to be no other than being merged into Brahman 
its source, it is not opposed to lil^enition. Besides this, if the origin 
of Jfva is not admitted, then the Saikdryavdda* will not stand. 
The doctrine of the identify of Jtva and Brahman based on 
the text, “ That thou art (going to be)”t becomes meaningless if it is 
not established that yftvi the PAKXis the effect of (he cause — Brahman 
the WHOLE. Therefore it necessarily follows that the aspirants for 
liberation should, from all points of view, accept the doctrine of the 
origin of ^ivas. 

Doubt, [t is the Avyakta and other limitations that are compared 
to sparks and not the JivaSi because the Jhm arc never different 
from Brahman. 

A nsiver. The sparks helotig to the same genus as the lire. They 
(spark and fire) do not belong to different species. If it were so, 
then one could say that the sparks refer to Avyakla and other limita- 
tions. Therefore it is certain that the Sniti refers only to the origin 
of Jmrswho are parts of Chit or the Universal Super-Consciousness. 

Doubt. The statement that Jiva is part of Brahman " is only 
of secondary importance, because in his commentary on the Vedanta 
5/itras (II., 3, 43)1 und in the Bha^ilavad Gita (Chapter XV., 7)§ the 
rigorous monist has said thus, — by ' part ' we mean ‘ a part as it 
were.' 

Austver, The author of the Vedanta stitraa has not used the 
expression 'as it were.’ It would not at all have been difficult for 
him to have used such an expression if he had wanted to do so. 
The said commentary 1| is therefore inconsistent. 

Doubt. If so (/.(?., if Jivas arc parts or units of Chit or 
Universal Super-Consciousness), where did the jiva who originated 
from Brahman like 'spark from fire' dwell prior to the origin of tJie 
physical universe ? 

— ■ . ^ , 

* The (loctiinc iliiii cveryibius i.i an cif« i of /jVir///;#ii//-- ilic Sat or One Kxisicm’c. 

+ Awiuhmi^ one of the oldest di'liuiyas. iiuci|ircis ‘ asi ’ in the future tense and holds 
that ^ Tatlvamasi* means “Thou an to lie Tiiai.” Sec also BhAmati and 

Jiatnaprah/itl^ I., 4, 2i. 

J “ (The soul is) a jKiri, on ao'omit of the dei laiations of diflereni'e and otherwise ; 
some also record (that Urahinan is of) the nature of slaves, fishermen, and so on." 

f “ An eternal part of .Mi: becomes the individual soul in the world of life " 

I • The soul must be ronsidcred a pait of the l.ord, just as a spark is a part 

of the fire. By ‘ part * we mean ‘ a part as it were,’ since a lieinp not composed of parts 
cannot have parts in the literal sense " 
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Answer. It should be understood that, prior to the origin of 
the subtile universe, the Jiva dwelt in Para-Brahman^ and that, 
prior to the origin of the physical universe, it dwelt in the Aldyd 
which limits Parames'vara. 

Wc will now lake up for our consideration some very important 
points connected with Adhyasa or superimposition, and because we 
have already dealt with that subject in the previous pages, it should 
not be taken for repetition. It is decidedly maintained by the 
rigorous monists, that the visible worid is superimposed, like the 
serpent in a rope. 

Qiieslioii 1. This illustration is not a suitable one. There are 
three factors in it, 7d7.., (1) the rope, (2) the serpent, (11) the man who 
superimposes the serpent in the rope. The only factor present in 
that which is illustrated by this example is Para-Brahman alone. 
If the other two factors that arc absent had existed side by side, 
then the doctrine of the non-dual nature of Brahman — which is well 
esfciblished by all the S'dstras — cannot stand. If it be contended 
that the Jiva who created the world is not a separate entity, but 
is that very Ilrahman itself which created the Universe from 
out of itself with its own thought — then it will give rise to 
several flaws like, (1) the necessity for admitting the duality 
of the world and Brahman ; (2) the Brahman being subject 
to delusion ; and so on. Therefore the contention of the 
rigorous monists that the world is false, according to the illustration 
of the serpent in the rope, based on the theory ok SUPERIMPOSITION, 
is not correct. If it be said that the origin, preservation and 
destruction of the universe as taught by the Vis'ishtadvaitin agreeably 
to the THEORY OF EVOLUTION illustrated by such examples as the 
e^irth and the pot, the gold and the pendent, etc., and the theory 
OK CREATION illustrated by such examples as the spider and the 
web, the father and the son, etc., is correct, then we answer that 
it is incorrect because there is ho place for the theory of super- 
imposition in the Vis' hhladvaiia system. Besides this, the rigorous 
monists hold that the Karmas (pure and impure) of the Jtvas are 
begin ninglcss like the seed and the sprout (which again becomes the 
tree that produces the' seed and so on in endless succession, so 
that no one can say whether the seed or the tree was the first). 

Question 2. Even though the Karmas performed by Jtva in 

7 
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a previous birth seiTe as the seed and sprout, where is the Kanm 
which would seiTe as the seed for his very first birth ? Although it 
is impossible to say when it was that the y/m first came into 
existence, it is necessiu*y that the origin oiytva, at some time or other, 
should be admitted, because the S'ntii saj^s th:it he originated like 
* spark from fire.* The rigorous monists, in answer to siicli objections, 
would say that Karmtis (pure and impure) are false, which, indeed, is 
very unreasonable. Let us see what the say on these 

points : — They assert that Kantias are without beginning and that 
JivaSf being etcrn.al, have no origin. Both Schools of Monism (the 
rigorous and the qualified) maintain that the S'niti which teaches the 
origin ‘ like sparks/ refers to the origin of the elements and their 
modific<ations. This is unre«isonablc. Why ? Because, just iis spark 
is a part of fire, even so should Jhui be a part of Bnilnnau and it is 
uni*casonablc to suppose that he is an aggregate of the modifications 
of the inert elements (devoid of consciousness). There are, therefore, 
no means of tracing out the fii-st Kanmi of the Jim from the said 
two schools of Veihiiita, There arc also, likewise, no means of tnicing 
it out from the Dmita and other well-known schools. 

The Atttibltard(hutitin now proceeds to answer these questions 
in the light of his system as follows : 

A/iszcer 1. The theory of creation, preservation and destruction 
of the worlds, as propounded by the 1 'is^ishtdihutiliiis, is, without doubt, 
correct. But, then, they have committed a great fault in not 
having properly cniimenited and classified the causes and effects. 
If we are asked to enumerate and classify them properly we will 
do it thus : The worlds, which are effects, are of three classes, viz., 
the gross, the subtile and the caused. Of these three, the fn*sl is the 
physical universe — composed of gross bodies— made up of the quintu- 
plicated elements. The second is the subtile universe — composed of 
subtile bodies— made up of those elewients that arc not quintuplic’atcd. 
The third is the universe of pure elements. These three classes of 
effects have their corresponding causes in the three aspects C)f 
Bralimaiu They arc : — (1) the four-faced Bralniul, {2) ihc Prakrli- 
Puritsha, (.3) ChidtfhahH-Brithvmu. Although the last-named aspect 
(Chidriipa) becomes the third when considered from the standpoint 
of Pralaya (final destruction) or libei*ation, it stands as the first 
at the time of origin (or creation). The objection, that because 
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ChiiMpa possesses the energy called Chit, the Nirgnna devoid 
of energy is not reached, will undoubtedly hold good. But 
then such Nirgnna is the very hist principle that would remain 
after the final destruction of all the worlds, and not the very 
first principle which was before the prime creation. Why ? 
Because, if that Nirgtina (which is termed AiY/pa) was in the very 
beginning, then creation itself would have been impossible (for want 
of energy) ; if the other ChulrApa would be the very last (Lc,, if it 
would remain after final cleslruction), then the liberated souls will 
not be free from future births. Therefore it must be admitted that 
ChidrApa ahuie w;is before the first and foremost creation ; and that 
Ardpa alone will remain after the final destruction. If it be objected 
that this doctrine is opposed to sever.il .SV/zZ/s that leach that one and 
the same aspect of Unihumu is the cause of creation and destruction 
of the universe, we answer that the said tfnitis only refer to the 
periods of intermediate, local and casual creations and destructions, 
and not to the first and foremost universal creation and the ultimate 
universal destruction. If asked whetlier authorities could be cited 
from the S'r/z/z, etc., to the effect that there ;ire, as sfcited above, four 
iispccts of Brahmau, we say yes. F or instance : —the Mahilnaraynna 
Vpanishad refers to the four fed (or the aforesaid four aspects) AS 
Brahman and the /If//// as thk One traxscexdino all. The four 
out of these live aspects of Brahman are those which are taught by 
the meanings of the four great texts (or the Mahavakym) of the four 
Vedas, Rk, etc., and the fifth is tliat which is meant by that S^riiii 
which says that ‘ even the four gicat texts cannot approach it.' Of 
the aforesaid three aspects of Brahman, 57:., MdyiUsabalita (or that 
informed by Maya*) Prakrihsabaliia (or that informed by Prakrti,^) 
and Chide* liakths’abaliia (or that informed by Chit or universal 
super-consciousness), although the fiist {Mdyii-sabalita) is the cause 
of the origin of the physical, universe, yet the second (or the 
aspect called Prakrti-Pnrusha) 5s the cause of its laya or destine- 
tion. If so, are the other universe's such as the subtile, etc., without 
their respective centres of laya / No, they have also their centres 
and we will state llicin. Hecause Prakrti has three 
of vibrations called Sat/ra (harmonious), Ra/as (acti\'e) and Tamas 

• A/tiyd is ;i pail of Prakrti 111.11 kfil 0111 1 \y haniioiiious vihiaiions. 

+ is a p.iil of Chit posscs&iiig ilic piiniary viliraiioiis— Sii/Zfii, nncl 
equilibrium. 
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(inert), the physical universe undei^oes Uiya in the T&masa-Purusha 
(or Pumsha informed by Tamo^una Prakrti), the subtile universe 
undergoes laya in the Riijasa-Puntsha (or Pitrmha informed by 
Rajoguija) and the causal universe undergoes Uiyei in the Sdfivika- 
Purusha (or Pimisha informed by SAtfvagima Prakrti). After these 
three universes have thus undergone hiya in their respective centres, 
the Turiya-Prapancha or the universe in the fourth slate would then 
undergo Uiya in the fourth ;uspcct called Cliulnipa-Bmhuian. 
Subsequent to the laya of the fourth univeisc, the Cltidr/ipa-Bmhuuin 
too undergoes Uiya within itself {U\, becomes pacified) just as the 
fire having no more fuel to feed it becomes extinct. Thereafter 
the fifth aspect called the Arupa-Braliiiuin alone will remain. 

If so, which is the Turtya or the fourth universe ? The five 
pure elements were said to constitute the causal universe. It must, 
therefore, be understood that the Aiynkla, Mahal and Ahaiikdra 
— which are above the auisal — constitute the Tiiriya universe. Agree- 
ably to this theoiy of creation, the Jirn wlio had seen the very first 
physical universe created by the four-faced Brahma of the first 
Brahma Kaipa, must have the record of that impression in his mind. 
It is perfectly justifiable to hold that the periodical physical universes, 
created by other Brahmas during the succeeding Kalpas, should, 
therefore, appeal* like the ' serpent in the rope * to that who lias 
the record of the aforesaid impression in his mind. If it be objected 
that the universe is superimposed on the universe only, but not on 
Brahmin^ we say that the objection is imt valid, because the real 
physical universe rests in the Mayd’-sabalita Brahman called 
Brahma, the four-faced ; and lieciiuse the pliysical iinivei*se, due 
to the previous mental impression, rests in the Avidya-iabaliUi 
Brahman called Jtva. The Jiva cjin therefore attain forthwith the 
immediate liberation allied Jtvaiumikti, by the mere neutralisation 
or laya of the universe which depends on his own mental impression, 
without ever having to wait for the destruction of the real universe. 

The first question is thus disposed of. Regarding the second 
question the Annbhavddvaitiii givc*s the following : — 

Anstver 2. The seed of iill (subsequent) Kai*mas (pure luid 
impure) of the Jtva is that veiy first original Kaniui which brought 
about his origin in the beginning. Although the author of that first 
Karma was no other than Brahman itself whose part Jiva is, yet, the 
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same Brahman,— out of comp<ission for the sufferings of the Jhas 
who, as a consequence of Its first playful Karina, became immersed 
in the sorrowful watci's of this ocean of Samsdra‘—h3s pointed out 
the way to liberation by proclaiming the supreme science of SELF 
through the medium of the 108 Upanishads which teach the effective 
ways and means by which that Brahman, the ocean of supreme 
Bliss, is attained. 

If objection is now raised to the effect that because Brahman is 
devoid of bodies and their (3rgans It can neither think nor create, we 
say it is not valid. Because, the five sa^itna aspects of Brahman, 
known as Brahma, Vhhnn, Rudra, Ismra and Saddiiva who respec- 
tively own (or inhere in) the five aspects already referred to (and 
taught by the Mahdvdrayana Upanishad, viv., the four Pddas and the 
fifth one transcending them] do possess bodies and organs, it is not 
wrong to say so by applying the principle of ajahallakshana. 

Without knowing that the ytra has, in the imnner aforesaid, in- 
finitely multiplied his Karinas (pure and impure), it is not just and 
r&isonable to hold either that they are unreal or that they are 
beginningless. If the Jivas and Karinas are bcginningless, then it 
must be granted that they too are eternal like Brahman, Then the 
consequence will be, that the doctrine of emancipation and that of 
non-duality w-ould become worthless. Therefore, the theory of the 
S^ndiihadvaitins who hold that the Jivas arc eternal without being 
different from Brahman, and that of the Vi§ishfddvaitins who hold 
that they arc eternal while being different from It are both wrong. 

[To be con a n tied.] 

G. Krishna S'astki [Translator). 
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Mrs. BESANT ON THEOSOPHY AND REINCARNATION. 

[Having been recently assured by Mi*s. Bes:int that the follow- 
ing letter which was published in the Indian Mirror several ye;u-s 
ago (in reply to a question mised by a contributor to that paper), 
is substantially correct and needs no addition or emendation, we 
gladly reproduce it, as it throws much light on a very intricate subject. — 
Ed. note.] 

T he importance of the question raised by Mr. Piirmanand 
Mewaram may excuse my trespassing on your space ; for a brief 
statement of the facts of the invisible world underlying both the 
Theosophical and Hindu statements, may remove misconception and 
enable students to reconcile the apparent contradiction. Were 
partial statements a proof of insincerity, as your correspondent says, 
all the exoteric religions and all elementary scientific teachings would 
lie under the ban of falsehood, for v.'Lst triilhs cannot be stated with 
all their complicated details to the beginner ; broad facts must always 
be first given, and only when these arc grasped can details be filled 
in. 

If all the details are given, ere the main principles are grasped, 
hopeless confusion is aiiiscd to the beginner. Even with the wealth 
of detail given in the Hindu Shdstras, thousands of facts of the 
invisible world are omitted, because their statement would hopelessly 
bewilder the public mind ; yet it would be a little rash to charge the 
sacred authors with a ** double tongue." So long as a statement is 
true, as far as it goes, its incompleteness is no mailer of blame. I did 
not, of course, say, :is Mr. Mew;u‘am states, that ‘Miuman souls could 
in extreme cases take the bodies of animals, but it was too shocking 
to be mentioned before Europeans, and was, therefore, dropped from 
Theosophicjil teachings.” 

What I did was to give a careful exposition of the fact of the 
invisible world, and I then added, that as the idea of the reincar- 
nation of a continuing Ego was not generally grasped or accepted by 
Europeans, it would be very unwise to complicate the main idea 
with details which would only Ixjwilder the elementary student, and 
that I, therefore, expounded the main idea and staled the broad tmth 
that the human Ego could not become the Ego of an aniuml. As a 
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matter of fact^ the human Ego does not reincarnate in an animal, 
for reincarnation means the entering into a physical vehicle, which 
theresiftcr belongs to, and is conti'olled by, the Ego- The penal 
connection of the human Ego with an animal form is not reincar- 
nation ; for the “ animal soul," the proper owner of the vehicle, is 
not dispossessed, nor can the human Ego control the body to which 
it is temporarily attached. Nor does the human Ego become an 
animal, nor lose its human attributes while undergoing its punish- 
ment. It does not have to evolve up again through the successive 
lower shiges to humanity, but on being set free at once takes the 
grade of human form to which its previous evolution entitles it. (See 
the case <jf Jadu Bharata, and of the Rishi's wife, set free by the 
touch of Hama's feet — cases which show that the popular idea that 
man bccowcs a stone or an animal is erroneous.) 

The facts are these When an Ego, a human soul, by vicious 
appetite or otherwise, forms a very strong link of attachment to any 
type of animal, the astr;il body (K5marupa) of such a person shows 
the corresponding animal characteristics, and in the astral world 
where thoughts and piussions are visible as forms— may take the 
animal shapes ; thus, after death, in Pirialoka^ the soul would be 
embodied in an astral vesture, resembling, or approximating to, the 
animal whose qualities had been encouraged during earth-life. 
Either at this stage, or when the soul is returning towards reincar- 
nation, and is ag;iin in the astral world, it may, in extreme cases, he 
linked by magnetic aflinity to the astral body of tlie animal it has 
approached in character, and will then, through the animals astral 
body, be chained ;is a prisoner to that animars physical body. Thus 
chained, it cannot go onwards to if the tie be set up while it is 

a Preta ; nor go onwards to human birth, if it be descending tow-ards 
phj'sical life. It is truly undergoing penal servitude, chained to an 
animal ; it is conscious in the astral world, has its human faculties, 
but it cannot control the brute body, with which it is connected, nor 
express itself through that body on the physical plane. The animal 
organisation does not possess the mechanism needed by the human 
Ego for self-expression ; it can scrw as a jailor, not as a vehicle, 
Kurlher, the “ animal soul ” is not ejected, but is the proper tenant 
and .controller of its own body. S'ri Shankai4ch4iya hints very 
clearly at this difference between this penal imprisonment, and 
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' becoming a stone, a tree, or an animal. Such an imprisonment is 
not “ rdncaniation " and to call it by that name is an inaccuracy ; 
hence, while fully conversant with the above facts, 1 should always 
say that the human Ego “ cannot reincarnate as an animal,’’ cannot 
" become an animal." This is not the only ex-perience a degraded 
soul may have in the invisible world, of which hints may be found 
in the Hindu Shlstras, for — piicc Mr. Mewaram — the statements made 
are partial and very incomplete. 

In cases where the Ego is not degraded enough for absolute 
imprisonment, but in which the astral body is strongly animalized, it 
may pass on normiUly to human re-birth, but the animal character- 
istic will be largely reproduced in the physical body— Jis witness the 
“monsters" who in face arc sometimes repulsively animal, pig-hiced, 
dog-faced, etc. Men, by yielding to the most bestial vices, entail on 
themselves per allies more terrible tlian they for the most part realize, 
for Niihire’s laws work on unbrokenly and bring to every man the 
harvest of the seed he sows. Thesutfering entailed on the txniscious 
human entity, tints ait otf for the time from progress and from self- 
expres.sion, is very great, and is, of course, reformatory in its action ; 
it is somewhat similar to that enduicd by other Egos, who arc linked 
to bodies human in form, but without healthy brains— those we call 
idiots, lunatics, etc. Idiocy and lunacy are the results of vices 
othcT in kind from those that bring al)out the animal servitude abow 
explained, but the Ego in these aiscs also is attached to a form 
through which he cannot express himself. 


Annie Besant. 
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Dr. HEINRICH HENSOLDTS NIGHTMARE. 

I N one of the English journals,* one Heinrich Hensoldt, Ph. D., has 
been writing how, in his travels in India, he saw illusory mango 
trees produced by Sadhus, and how he actually climbed up several 
feet over the m&y&vic stem of one such ti’ce. Two Englishmen who 
were standing near him in one instance could, however, see nothing o 
the tree. He again saw another Sadhu throw in the air a piece off 
rope fifteen feet long and one inch thick, when the rope became rigid 
and the Sadhu climbed up it and disappeared. Three miles to the 
north-west of Srinagsir, in Kiishmir, amidst the ruins of Kamshka- 
pur he came across a man named ' Coomra S&mi ' who at once told 
him all the details of his journey and read his inmost thoughts. 
The doctor says he had seen hundreds of Arhat manuscripts in the 
great library of Hijapur ( ? ) and the adept also told him that he knew 
of the Pali library at Bijapur. The Bijapur, however, that is so well 
known, contains no libraiy and not a single Pali manuscript, and the 
doctor will have to explain where the Pali library of Bijapur is to 
be found.t ‘ Coomra ' showed him his own library in a room which 
Wc'is pitch dark, and when llic doctor wished for a light, the fiat of 
the sidept called forth a flood of light which cast no shadows. He 
and the adept once explored a dome-shaped rock with a cavei*n in it, 
and the wooden handle of the doctor's geological hammer w’as 
blow'n upon by the lips of Coomra, and lo ! the w’ood begiin to burn 
and seiwed as a torch. Getting into the heart of the cavern the adept 
asked him to sec wiiere the rock was and, strange to say, the doctor 
could see no rock nor mound, but an unbroken expanse of giavel. 
In the same manner, standing before the snow-clad Himalayas, the 
.adept discoursed with him at great length in Tamil about the 
illusoriness of iiuitUr and waved his hand, when the mountains 
vanished and he was left g;izing on vacancy. During his six 

• The Occn// AWine for DeccnikT 1903. 

t One wonders if the man even knows what ihc word Piili " mean?. Preiending to 
have thoroughly studied the originals of the philosophical Sanskiit as well as Pali 
litcratuie^ he puts questions to his Mahatma which nolx)dy who has even a superficial 
knowledge of them would ever think of asking. 

8 
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- months * stay he made determined and desperate efforts to obtain 
a clue to some of the secrets, but he wjis given ■ to understand that 
there was no such thing jis a course of studies prescribed for 
esoterics. He thought then of going into Thibet and studying 
occultism at the reputed fountiain-head of esoteric lore. The 
subtle Coomni at once detected what wiis passing in his mind and 
told him that even if he went to Thibet he would not find thei'e what 
he was seeking. 

There were four other adepts along with Coomra and all of them 
are said to have been feeding on boiled rice and fislhcnrry. Fine 
food, indeed, for the great adept friend of the doctcjr ! At the begin- 
ning of the article a portrait is given of “ Coomra SAmi, the philosopher 
of Srinagar, one of the foremost adepts of India.*’ The picture is that 
of an old man with a long white beard and a head-dress like that of a 
sepoy of the Bengal Lancers. Strange that this fomitost adept, living 
so close to a place like Srinagar, hits not been known ns such up to 
this time. The doctor's experiences — if they are truly related — show 
him to be a man who is highly impressionable and extremely subject 
to hypnotic influence. His narrative reads like a revised version of 
some old stories of the marvels in India which, when they are actually 
seen, are very commonplace. The great fish eating adept whom he 
describes w:is probably a dabblcT in some of the processes of the lower 
forms of occultism which deal with the eleinentals. 

The doctor has not stated in what year he was in India, He 
has, however, published a small pamphlet in Cerman, against the 
leadere of the Thcosophical Society, from which it appears that he 
came to India some twenty-two years ago. He says that in October 
188il he met Madame Blavatsky for the first time in Poona before 
the ruins of the Peshwa's palace (?) :uid the impression that was made 
upon him was highly unfavounible. She seemed to him clearly 
conscious of the disadvantageous impression that she was making and 
sought through clever convei'sation to possibly wipe it out. “ For if a 
woman ever iindei*stocjd the reading of men's tlioughts from their 
forehead, it was to flatter their weak side and coin capital out of their 
vanity by flattery. In her mien tliere lay a haunting, lurking 
slyness. Out of the eyes of this woman there shone a powerful will. 
She seemed rc^solved to triumph over men by another art, cost what it 
might, and play a leading {xirt in the world, I ohservec] that her 
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apparently great and boasted knowledge stood, properly speaking, on 
very weak legs. She confessed to me, privately, her defective 
knowledge of Indian languages, Indian philosophy and Indian history 
and geography, and begged of me not to tell it to S.” The doctor 
says he wiis 24 yeai-s of age at the time, but his cleverness and 
knowledge of human nature w;is such that at once and during his 
very first visit before the ruins of the Peshwa's palace (which ruins, 
by the bye, do not at all exist) he saw through the whole of her 
nature. Madame Blavatsky knew not a word of any of the Indian 
languages, ancient or modern, and she never pretended to have a 
knowledge of them, but boldly declared her ignorance. She never 
pretended, again, to have learned Indian philosophy as a student, and 
there ceilainly could have been no occasion to tell (in confidence) the 
immature and future Ph. D. that was to be, that she was ignorant 
of these things. I have good reasons for entirely disbelieving the 
doctor’s story that he met her at Poona in October 18S3. She stayed 
for a very short lime at my house during the latter part of October 
1883 and I have a complete recollection and record of what took 
place during her stay at my place. 

The doctor says tliat he was invited by Madame 13. and a 
week later he went to Adyar and stayed for three weeks and it was 
imparted to him at Adyar that it was owing to a telegram that was 
sent from Adyar to Madame 13. at Poona, who was silting with the 
family of Ml'S. S. when the mess;ige came, that Mr. S. was convinced 
and gave her 10,000 Rs. which went to purchase and repair the Adj^u* 
property. It can hardly be true that he was at Adyar as he says. 
None of the old inmates know about him. It is an absolute faladiood to 
say that Mr. S. ever proposed to give any money or that he ever gave 
even a single rupee to the Thcosophical Society. The Head-ejuarters 
of the Society wae purchased out of funds voluntarily and enthuskesti- 
cally subscribed by the members,of the Society who aie ever willing 
to do all that is necessary, and more, for the Society and its wants. 
The veracious doctor thus writes “ As I found myself in Ady:ir she 
did her best to win me over to her plan as an associate or convicting 
partner. She thought even my knowledge of several districts good 
and to be turned to account and reckoned on a significant income 
by mesiiis of practical Theosophy. With no little pride she took me 
over the apaitments of the bungalow and explained to me the inner 
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mechanism of the esoteric manifestations. As I with my four eyes of 
suspicion reproved her for her pretty swindle, ' she broke out into 
ringing laughter saying * Qne voulez voits* Men want to be deceived, 
and altogether without humbug the best of things don't thrive," 
• . • Hereupon she explained to me the 'mistral bells' trick and 
showed me the mechanism by meiins of which in several parts of the 
house the hidden bells could be made to ring singly or together. 
The uiodus operandi of the famous '' spirit-hand " tricks, which had 
created the greatest wonder, the spirit-hand which of evenings 
moved on the ceiling, was simply a white glove stuffed with cotton 
and manipulated by M. Coulomb (posted out on the verandah) 
by means of a dark thread." 

The doctor speaks of his “ four eyes " of suspicion, but he seems 
to have had no idea that other {X!ople even with their two eyes could 
see tlirough him and his mendacity. No one, whether at Adyar or 
elsewhere, was ever shown “ a spirit-hand : " neither the Coulombs 
nor the worst detractors of Madame B. ever charged her with any 
such thing. How then was the doctor led to speak of the * spirit- 
hand?' Madame Coulomb published a pamphlet against Madame B., 
in which she said that in 1872 (years before the founding of the 
Theosophical Society) some spiritualistic seances were arranged fur 
in Cairo in which Madame B, was said to be interested, and one 
evening the sight-seers found out several pieces of twine tvlih li 
served to pull through the ccilhtg a hug glove stuffed ivith collofi which 
was to represent the materialized hand and arm of some spirit” It is 
from this book that the doctor has Iwefacedly but thouglitlessly 
copied the account of the spirit-hand which, henvover, never was 
known to make its appearance at Adyar. 

Next, as to the sound of the .astral bells. It is well known that 
these sounds did not occur in Adyar alone but also at numerous places 
and in the houses of private persons, and in my own house where 
there were no wires nor mechanism. Dr. Hodgson was curious to 
find out how the soimds came, and the only explanation which the 
Coulombs could give was that there was a small masical box which 
Madame Blavatsky used to hide slightly above her waist. Had there 
been any mechanism at Adyar in respect to it, Madame Coulomb would 
have been the first to describe it, and yet the doctor, as soon as he 
goes to Adyar, is shown not only ail the elaborate mechanism for pro- 
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ducing phenomenal but also the imaginary mechanism for producing 
astral sounds. The statement that he makes is so very absurd and 
foolish on the face of it, tliat we can only iinclei'stand his fcolhai diness 
in writing such things by supposing that he must now and then be 
under the same hallucination lis he seems to have been under when he 
says he climbed up an illusoiy mango tree. 1 n the very commencement 
he describes M'cidamc B. as sly and shrewd beyond measure, ready to 
twist men round her little finger ; and in the next moment lie represents 
her as nothing short of mad and demented in taking him (as soon as 
he an*ived) round the rooms and showing him the hidden mechanism 
for spurious phenomena, astral bells and the fabnlons spirit-hand ! 
and asking him to become a pmlner in her frauds, to make money. 
The doctor is not aware that just at that very time she had a most 
handsome offer from Mons. Katkoff, the Russian journalist, who 
wanted her to write exclusively foi him. Will even the most intimate 
friends of the doctor believe him when he makes the above absurd 
statements. And what did the doctor do after coming to know this 
astounding Ireaclicry and deceit. Was it not necessary for him fis 
an honest man to make this fraud pul>lic in some way. Even after 
Dr. Hodgson came to India for investigation and tried in vain to 
find a single witness who could say that he had actually seen fraud- 
ulent mechanism, and even after the Society of Psychical ReseiU'ch 
published Hodgson's report and ungenerously tried to blacken 
Madame B. and there w;is discussion and correspondence on this 
matter throughout the world, did Dr. Hensoldt come fonvard to say 
what he had seen ? Why did lie not offer himself as a witness before 
the Psychical Research Society, or write a full account to this Society 
about it, or to any of tlic pajx?rs ? How was it that for two and 
twenty years he was silent and now comes forwjuxl to tell a story 
which on the veiiy face of it is absurd and, as 1 have shown above, 
entirely untruthful in cveiy respect. 

The doctor speaks of himself as having a long intercourse with 
the Masters in India and as being an Initiate of the Esotei'ic 
doctrine,” He calls himself also a Theosophist, and says that under 
“the nightmare pressure of Hlaratskian revelation no independent 
progress is possible, however small,” and “ the Secret Doctrine hangs 
like a millstone round the neck of the Theosophists.” Evidently the 
doctor seems* to be haunted by the words of Coomra S4mi spoken 
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in Tamil which he must have ill understood, and a strange ** night- 
mare " of the illusoriness of <ill knowledge sceiils to be oppressing 
him. The Theosophists are free, they do not tie themselves 
down to any book or teachings. They accept what accords with 
their i*eason and experience and reject the absurd croakings of 
ignonuit and irresponsible writers. If the doctor is in intercourse 
with the Masters in India and is an initiate of the Esoteric 
Doctrine, why does he not teach xA’Iiat he Ikls learned from his 
Masters, and why docs he delay to explain his csoterism ? 
We ask him to put forward and explain the philosophy and csoterism 
he bocists of being acquainted with. Dr. Hensoldt has published * 
a portrait of himself and one h:is only to look at it and the portrait 
of Madame Blavatsky to form his own opinion regarding each. 

N. D. K. 


Editor's notk. — Readers of our mag;izine will have no difficulty 
in identifying the writer of the above article with a learned Judge in 
the British ser\’icc and one of the oldest of our Indian members. In 
any court of justice his judgments would be respected, while within 
our Society his lightest opinion would carry great weight as that of a 
man of the highest integrity and of profound legal ability. His 
criticism upon the wild tales of this new Munchausen condemns them 
as mere literary fantasies. If it were worth the trouble of analysing 
them it would doubtless be found that they were ** cribs ” from jacolliot 
and other romancists and destitute of any real foundation. His 
“ Coomra S6mi ” seems to have been hatched in the same marc's 
nest as the Covindassaiiii " (jf Jacolliot, who did so many miracles 
for him in the Peshwa's palace at licnarcs, but whom 1 found, to my 
amazement, when 1 first visited the Holy City, to be utterly and 
absolutely unknown among the oldest residents, while not a soul had 
ever heard of any Swdmi who had tfonesuch phenomena as Jacolliot 
describes in his ** Spiritism dans Ic Monde " (p. 278 cl scq.). 


* Page 319 uf the December numbet of the OccmH A'nnm* for X9u5* 
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THE S'RADDHA. 

A FRIEND sends us the following lines : — "The Christian College 
Magazine of January last, contains a trenchant criticism by 
Mr. B. Scshc'igin Rao on the Hindu theoiy of the S'r&ddha as 
expounded by Mre. Bes;int in the C. H. C. Magazine. Without 
caring to defend Mrs. Besant, who is well able to take care of herself, 
and without entering into an elaborate disquisition on the rationale 
of the S'r&ddha ceremony as observed by Hindus, we propose to 
make a few remarks with the object of showing that the attitude of 
Mr. Seshagiri Rao is not necessarily the correct one to take in the 
matter. 

We may start with pointing out that the query on the rationale 
of the S'rftddha is as old as the hills, in India, as it is a leading hit of 
the old ChiUTaka School on Hindu SVdcldhas and ceremonials 
in general. This School says : “ If an animal killed in sacrifice is 
thereby raised t(.) heaven, why then does not one performing a 
sacrifice kill one's own father at it and thereby secure hecaven for him? 
If what is eaten by one at a S'r&ddha gives satisfaction to another, 
then one absent from home may have a S'r^ddha perfonned for him 
by his people at home and thus save himself the trouble of carrj^ing 
food during journeys." Such a stock question will continue to be 
put to the end of time by thinkers of a certain type for whom the 
world does not move at all or moves very slowly indeed. 

Xihatasya pastor yajne svarga praptir yailishyafc 
Si'apitd yajamAnam kinnit iasniiut tia haiiyate 
Triptaye jdyafe pttntso bhnktani aiiyena diet tatah 
Ihulydt sraddhaut $ ramdydmuim na vahcyiih pimdsiiiah. 

Mr. Seshagiri Rao writes thabhis criticism is from the point of view 
of a 'philosopher 'and not that of a ‘ poetico-theological imagination.' 
But in understanding his exact ' philosophical' position we feel a 
difficulty. In one place,* where he says, “ even granting that there 
is something called soul, and even granting its immortality," he 
evidently means that he is unable to gnmt, rationally, the possibil- 

* Page 421. 
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ity of a spiritual principle apart from matter^ much less its permanence 
or indestructibility. In another place* he says '^he soul is the 
principle shared by every object in the world ; it is the principle that 
informs all things." Now, it is not clear whether in the above 
sentence the soul is conceded by the critic as a * philosophic neces- 
sity ' and its nature described, or whether Mr. Rao's description of 
the soul is merely an adoption of the theory for argument's sake. If 
it is the former, we have to suppose that Mr. Seshagiri Rao has had 
reason to change his ‘ philosophical ' attitude in the course of a few 
sentences. To crown the nicitter, Mr. Seshagiri Rao assures us t that 
he is not against the idea of honouring our departed relations,” 
** not in its present form/* hut by cherishing their memory and by 
calling back their ' noble deeds' and yea Mheir shortcomings also ' 1 
for possibly Mr. Seshagiri Rao is not a believer in the principle of 
decency that one should not think ill of the dead even when the 
dead happens to be one's own ^ deixirted ancestor.' 

Having treited us to this shocking sentiment, this descendant of 
the sages concludes: — “Once a year at legist let us realise the awful 
reality of the lives of our ancestors, let us feel oui-selves in their 
presence, let us feel their spirits have come to us to give lessons and 
words of caution.” Now, in the name of consistency wc ask, how 
can we feel that the spirits of our ancestors have come to us, when 
we are assured that their existence is imaginaiy ? How could they in 
any way give us caution or consolation or hope ? And how could our 
‘ re'cilising the awful reality ' of the actions and intcnictions of certain 
particularly disposed atoms of matter that constituted the wliole of 
what we called our ancestors, have any effect on certain other similarly 
disposed atoms into which our deluded fancies, if we are to follow 
Mr. Seshagiri Rao, have imported a soul ? There is neither use nor 
obligation for our observing the day of our ancestor's death, if the 
position of Mr. Seshagiri Rao, its we have tried to see from his article, 
is right. 

The tnith of the matter is that ‘ the philosophical necessity ' rather 
grudgingly hinted at by Mr. Sesluigiri Rao, compels us to postulate 
a soul and assume other things about its nature and evolution ; and 
the assumption is abundantly justified by the discovery of hosts of 
psychic phenomena for which the common materialistic theory offers 
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no sensible explanation. In tfie case of Hindus (and the same may 
be said of others who have developed their inner sight) the hypoth- 
esis has a stronger character than a mere hypothesis, deduced, as it 
is understood to be, from the experiments and personal experiences 
of highly trained sages in times long gone by. And as a depository 
of such experiences our yoga and other early philosophical works 
deserve to be widely studied and understood. Based on principle^ 
so derived, our S'rdddha ceremonies, however modified in particular 
cases by the hands of time, or from ignorance, may be justified as 
appropriate to the purpose of helping our ancestors in their upward 
path. And Mrs. Besant's exposition is nothing more than a clear 
and instructive statement of the leading principles so gathered and 
recognised in Hindu pWlosophical writings. 

We may add tliat there is no incongiiiity in the conception of 
the sheaths when properly iindcretood, and no disagreement with 
the Hindu doctrine of Karma ; nor is the fact of the offerings being 
material, an obstacle to their fiiUilling the purpose intended by them. 
We must, however, defer the elaboration of these points to a future 
occjision as we arc already overstepping the space available for us ; 
or perhaps that work may be left to abler hands than ours. We 
would only point out in conclusion that though' Mr. Seshagiri Rao 
may be indifferent to a charge of scepticism in the sense of heresy 
from orthodox theolog}^, he should admit that scepticism of a 
different kind is fatal to the development of the true critical spirit, we 
mean the frame of mind that fails to perceive the feebleness of an 
existing hypothesis to explain all phenomena and refuses to adopt a 
better one though the latter might contradict the origiiuil theory. 

T. R. C. 

We perfectly agi'cc with the writer but do not think that an 
article so conspicuous by want of logic and philosophical training 
is worth a detailed refutation.* We request the author to study 
Hinduism and Theosophy before judging upon them. It will be shown 
in the next niimlicr of this journal that the S^rAddha of the Hindus is 
a much more complicated thing than ^fr. Seshagiri Rao thinks ; and 
also for what reason it is even performed when the performer is sure 
of not being able to directly help his ancestor, as in the case of a 
de<id Sannydsin, etc. Mrs. Besant*s view is perhaps not exactly the 
9 
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same as that of orthodox Hinduism, but it is well established at any 
rate, and not at all, as Mr. S. R. says, based on facts which ** no 
human being knows."' Not to speiik of the so-called occult phenom- 
ena, thei’e is, besides others, a very simple scientifical reason for 
the doctrine of the states of the soul after death, namely, the idea 
expressed in the Uitiii proverb ; Natura non facit saltus, " Nature 
docs not make any leaps, 


AMERICAN ACTIVITIES. 


Dear Brothers 

The National Committee’s New Year’s greetings to you ! Is it 
not a comforting thought sometimes, to one who has waked to the 
real value of things as they are, that there is no arbitrary rule for new 
or old years ? That we may begin a new year any moment that we 
choose to cast off the old fetters and take the road that will lead us 
into broader plains along the by-ways of service and the high-ways of 
accomplishment. 

Conditions differ so essentially with you in the East and us in the 
West, that one may well wonder if our interest in the growth of our 
iniluence through the public press will appeal to you. Tlie newspaper 
world has been rather unfriendly to us and when possible held the 
Society and its leaders up to ridicule, distorted its teachings, often jxist 
recognition, either wilfully or ignorantly. It has at times, in some of 
the large cities, been impossible to have a notice of a public lecture 
inserted in the leading dailies. When a report of any jniblic meeting 
was printed it was usually so garbled that one could find therein 
neither rhyme nor reason. There has been perhaps some excuse for 
this attitude, owing to the different societies with (jiiite different methods 
working under the name of Theo.sophy, and furthermore to what are 
commonly called the occult societies in existence here. There are dozens 
and dozens of so-called Mystic Lodges, Schools of Occultism, New 
Thought, Suggestion, Psychology, Psychopathy, and other names one 
neither knows how to spell nor pronounce, let alone deiiiic. To the 
uninformed. Theosophy is charged with all these, aye and more ; but at 
last light i.s breaking and the dawn of a broader intelligence is creeping 
over the public mind. 

Further than this is a desire to knmv more, an awakening perhaps 
to old chords struck on new keys. And to this awakened interest the 
Press has yielded. Wliolc columns, even pages, are given to us, open, 
fair. To be sure, at times the headlines are a wee bit sensational, but 
to many minds that is attractive and we are thankful for what we have 
attained. 

The Prcs.s Committee of the American Section has done wonders 
along this line: fortunate in its fcrmuiel^ channels have been opened to 
it that might otherwise have remained closed indclinitcly. If one 
instance is cited you will understand what this opportunity means ; In 
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Chicago one of the Press Committee is on the staff of a paper having a 
large Sunday edition. She is a special writer along certain lines for 
the Sunday paper. And through her iniluence an article from Mrs. 
Besant’s “ Thought Forms,” with the colored pictures, was published 
some months ago. Since tliat time hardly a week has passed without 
a leading article along our line of thought. TJic last was a compilation 
of Mr. Leadbeater’s description of the Heaven- world. Certainly this is 
valuable in itself because the paper has an immense circulation and 
among the intelligent class ; but the feature for which we are most 
thankful is the fact that certain articles of this paper are syndicated, 
that is, published simultaneously in different newspapers all over the 
country — north, cast, south and west, and you know it is a pretty big 
country. 

Now to the point of the story The city of New Orleans, 
in the c.xtreme south, has always been regarded as practically 
hopeless for public work. We have had a small branch there for a 
number of years, earnest, good, devoted people but absolutely unable 
to attain anything like a public hearing, not able even to have public 
lectures announced in the papers. It is one of our oldest cities, 
unique, conservative and Homan Catholic in its religion. It so happens 
that one of the best papers belongs to the syndicate mentioned and 
therefore one day appeared a strictly theosoplucal article. The 
heavens did not fall but others followed upon the lirst. The members, 
sei/.ing at this str.aw, sent in to the paper an article that had been 
written for a branch meeting ; this was printed in full, and, later, one 
in French was published. You should know perhaps that New 
Orleans is our French city, a large part of the population being of 
French descent and holding to the language, customs and traditions of 
their ancestors. Keports of meetings arc now published and when a 
G.ilvc.ston (Te.xa.s) paper, also in the syndicate, published the articles, 
such interest was aroused in the city that the editor sent over to New 
Orleans, as the nearest point having a branch, for further information, 
and wc may be able to form a lodge there in the near future. Now 
which is the greater, the sword or the pen ? Does this interest yon at 
all ? It ,sccuis .so much to us, but wc are dilTercnt, and outside 
iiitluciiccs affect us perhaps too strongly. Anti still—why not be 
affected at least to a degree ? We must tle.if with the outside world and 
as long as wc try to give both the real and relative value to things of the 
physical worltl, they shall be our helpers because wc must Ic.'irii many 
lessons through them or we should not be here. 

Our best wishes. 

K. G. 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OK THE UPANISHADS.* 

BY 

Paul Deussen, Professor of Philosophy (Kiel). 

This is the second part of the first volume of Professor Dctisscn’s 
“ Allgemeine Geschichte der Philosophic” (general history of philoso- 
phy), a work of immense importance for both Indiaiiists and philoso- 
phers. Whereas the first part contains a general introduction and 
an exposition of the philosojihy of the Vedas, up to the Upanishads, this 
second part treats (after a literary and historical introduction of .00 
pages) of the philosophy of the Upanishads, in tlic following order : 

/. Theology, or the Doctrine of Brahman : 

1. On the possibility of knowing Krahinan, 

2. The search for Brahman. 

a. Symbolical representations of Brahman. 

4. The essential Brahman. 

5. Brahman and the Universe. 

//. Cosmology^ or the Doctrine of the Unircrsi\ 

G. Brahman as creator of the Universe. 

7. Brahman as preserver and ruler. 

8. Brahman as destroyer of the Universe. 

1). The unreality of the Universe. 

10. The origin of the Sinkhya system. 

III. Psychology, or the Doctrine of the son I, 

1 1. The Supreme and the individual souls. 

12. The organs of the soul. 

IS. The states of the soul. , ' 

IV. Eschatology, or the doctrine of Transmigration and Entancu 
pation, including the ivay thither {practical philosophy). 

14. Transmigration of the soul. 

15. Emancipation. 

10. Practical Philosophy. 

17. Retrospect of the Upanishads and their teaching. 

* Authorised Enji^lish Translation by Rev. A, S. Gcdtri, M. a. 
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The book is intelligible to every educated layman, and is absolutely 
indispensable to all those who wish to contribute to the historical 
exploration of the older Indian philosopliy. It will, however, be good 
for the reader not to forget that Professor Dcussen has a particular 
philosophical standpoint which often determines his view of a thing 
and makes him, e g., prefer, as a rule, S^inkara’s explanations to those 
of other commentators. 

It is a pity that the manuscript of the English translation has not 
been revised by Professor Deussen. Else some unpleasant mistakes, as 
Brahm&n instead of Brahman (neuter : Brahman) (p. 108 ill.), **red 
wizard** instead of “red sage” {dcr“ rote Wcisc,” rishi) (p. 

200), would have been avoided. 

The book has appeared in Edinburgh at C. & T. Clerk’s, a8 
George Street, and costs sh. 10/0. 

O. S. 


THE TAO TEH KING— LAO TZU.* 

UY 

G. Spcrgeon Mkdiiukst. 

As a translation of a classic gem of literature the non-Chinese 
scholar has no means of judging the merits of (his work. The author 
says Chinese is diflicult, and he disagrees with the interpretation of 
Lcgge, Balfour, Giles, Cams, Kingsmill, Maclagan, Old. and Von Strauss. 
His “ chief claim to having conic nearer to Lao-tzu’s meaning” is the 
fact that “ it requires a mystic to understand a mystic.” While a 
Christian missionary he carried the “ Tao Teh King ” with him as a 
sort of spiritual vatic wcatm, and his translation is presented as “ the 
humble offering of a disciple.” and he lays no claim to being a mystic. 

As a study in comparative religion it is e.xcelleiit, there is a wealth 
of references ; to many sacred and other books, to writers both of the 
past and the pr<iSent, a wonderful variety, including such diverse 
authors as Sir Walter Scott, Plato, St. Thomas a Kempis, Confucius, 
Walt Whitman, Alfred Russell Wallace, &c., &c. This may be taken as 
an indication of the universality b/ the ” Tao Teh King, ” as well as a 
token of the extensive reading of the translator. As examples we may 
quote ; says the Tao 

“ I am alone — differing from others, in that I reverence and seek 
the Nursing Mother.” And against it is noted: 

“ I have not so far left the coasts of life 
To travel inland, that 1 cannot hoar 

• Chir.'igo : Tiwosophiial Book Concern. 
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That murmur of the outer Infinite 

Which umveaned babies smile at in their sleep 

When wondered at for smiling.” 

(E. B. Browning in “ Aurora Leigh.”) 

Some of the referenceSf naturally, may be a little vague, but this is 
good : 

Excessive love implies excessive outlay. Immoderate accumula- 
tion implies heavy loss.” Emerson sa5*s in his “ Essay on Compensation:” 
“ Every excess causes a defect ; every defect an excess.” 

“ Who knows does not speak ; who speaks does not know,” we 
find in Chapter lvi. ; and Ruskin in ” Sesame and Lilies ” says : The 
moment a man can really do his work he becomes speechless about it. ” 

It is generally admitted that about the time of Lao-tze ” a wave of 
spiritual enlightenment swept over the world the translator quotes 
from his own writing in The Chinese Rcconkr : 

Especially in Asia was there a general movcmenl towards higher and clearer thought. 
In Hindustan and in Persia, as well ns in China, religious revolutions were in progress. 
The exact date of Lao's hirth, like most of the facts of his life, is shioudcil in ohscurily, 
but the most generally received opinion is that he first saw the light during the early part 
of the sixth century before Christ. Dr. Ernst Falxrr alone gives an earlier date. Confu- 
cius was born 550 I). C., Pythagoras forty or fifty years curlier. Thales, the first of the 
8C\en wise men of Greece, was born in 639 or 636 U. C., and two or three years later, 
Solon. The reformation in Iran or ancient Persia, connected with the name of Zoioasicr 
or Zerduscht, was probably ronicmpurancous. niiddha arose in India a little laicr, and 
the Hebrew prophets of captivity enriched the s;imc ago. 

There was undoubtedly a “ great awakening ” about this time, and 
some ^Vestern writers call it the “dawn of history.” From the Western 
philosophic point of view the main position of Lao-tze is considered to 
be practically identical with the Indian Mctaphysic, “ though alleged 
to have been uninilucnced by it but it is thought there is much in the 
treatise (“ Tao Teh King ”) of a “ purely theological character,” and 
devoid of all philosophic interest. 

So true it is, that as the translator of the prc.scnt edition says, “ it 
requires a mystic to understand a mystic.” As the philosopher 
progresses lie gradually finds tiimself drawn to mysticism and 
Theosojihy. 

The volume is nicely printed and bound, and reflects credit on 
the Book Concern in Chicago. 

F.D. 
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THE LITTLE CLAY CART. 

We have a special pleasure in announcing the appearing of an 
English translation of King S'Odraka’s drama “ Mricchakatik5/’ the 
little clay cart. The translation is the ninth volume of the well-known 
Harvard Oriental Scries and has been done by Arthur W. Ryder, Ph. D., 
with the valuable help of Professor Charles Lanman, who has also 
written a Preface to the book. Under such circumstances the book 
hardly needs a special recommendation. Yet we feel compelled to say 
that the translator has brilliantly executed his diflicult task not only 
from the philological but also from the artistical point of view. This 
translation is, what is so seldom found in works of this kind, exact and 
at the same time poetical. 

The “ Mricchakatikil ** is a unique work in more than one respect. 
It is the only extant drama which fuliils the spirit of the drama of 
invention, as delined by the Sanskrit canons of dramaturgy’,” i.tf., the 
only drama the plot of which has not been drawn from mythology or 
history. It is, further, the only Indian drama whicli openly disregards 
the technical rules where the truth of the presentation would have 
suffered by them ; the only Indian drama in which, notwithstanding 
the predominantly earnest situation, a real humour is developed ; the 
only Indian dratna of a perfectly cosmopolitan character ; the only 
Indian drama, linally, which, as far as variety of scenes, liveliness, and 
drawing of character arc concerned, has such a striking similarity to the 
Shakespearian plays that one would suspect some inlluence from one 
or the other side, if circumstances did not exclude this possibility. 

The principal persons of the play are the poor Brahmin, Charudatta, 
and the rich courtesan, Vasantasenri, who loves the former and is finally 
married to him after the king has bestowed upon her the title, “ wedded 
wife.” One of the most beautiful and touching scenes, and the one of 
which the poet seems to have been most proud, as he has taken from 
it the name of his drama, is the second scene of the sixth act, in which 
Vasantasena makes her first acquaintance with Chs\rudatta*s little son. 
It may be reprinted here, as an example of the poet*s as well as the 
translator's art. 


{Enter Radanika* with CltJnidattas Little Son.) 

Radanikd, Come, dear, let's play with your little cart. 

Rohascn:u (Peevishly.) 1 don't like this little clay cart, Radanikd ; 
give me my gold cart. 


9 A iiiiiid in Charudaiui’s house. 
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Radanihd, (Sighing wearily.) How should we have anything to do 
with gold now, my child ? When your papa is rich again, then you 
shall have a gold cart to play with. But I'll amuse him by taking him 
to see Vasantaseni. (She approaches Vasaiitasena.) Mistress, my 
service to you. 

Vasantasend, I am glad to see you, Radanikll. But whose little 
boy is this ? He wears no ornaments, yet his dear little face makes my 
heart happy. 

RadaniktU This is Chdriulathi’s son, Rohasena. 

VasiiuUtsend, (Stretches out her arms.) Come my boy, and put 
your little arms around me. (She takes him on her lap.) He looks just 
like his father. 

RadaniktU More than looks like him ; he /s like liim. At least I 
think so. His father is perfectly ilevoted to him. 

Vasttniaseiid. But what is he crying al)Out ? 

Radanikd, He used to play with a gold cart that belongs to the son 
of a neighbour. But tliat was taken away, and when he asked for it, I 
made him this little clay cart. But when I g.ivc it to him, he sjiid “ 1 
don^t like this little clay cart, Radaiiika. Give me ny gold cart." 

Vasaiitasend Oh, dear ! To think that this little fellow has to 
.suffer because others arc wealthy. Ah, miglity h'atc ! the destinies of 
men, uncertain as the water-drops which fall upon a lotr.s-leaf, seem 
to thee but playthings 1 (Tearfully.) Don't cry, my child. You shall 
have a gold cart to play with. 

Rohasena, Who is she, Radanika ? 

Vasanlascnd. A slave of )’our father’s, won by bis virtues. 

Radanikd. My child, the lady is your molher. 

Rohasena, That’s a lie, Radaiiika. If the lady is my mother, why 
does she wear those pretty ornaments ? 

VasanlasemU My child, your innocent lips can say terrible things. 

(She removes her ornanient.s- weeping.) Now I am your mother. 
You shall take these ornaments and have a gold cart made for you. 

Rohasena, Go away 1 I won’t take thciii. You’re crying. 

Vasanlascnd, (Wiping away her tears.) I’ll not cry, dear. There ! 
go and play. (She iills the clay cart with her jewels.) There, dear, you 
must have a little gold cart made for you, 

{Exit Radanikd^ ivith Rohasena!) 

It may be stated, finally, that of all Indian dramas the “ Mricchaka- 
tika" alone has maintained itself on a European, W 2 ., the German, stage; 
of course not the original, but a very clever transformation of it into a 
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drama of five acts, called Vasantasend (Stuttgart, 1892). The writer 
of these lines saw, some years ago, an excellent representation of it in 
Hamburg, the only defect of which was, that the Indian names were 
wrongly pronounced. 

O.S. 

PRACTICAL PSYCHOMKTRY.* 

By O. Hashnu Hara, 

This booklet of 88 pages is divided into six chapters and the 
author’s aim is to give the most practical advice on the subject dealt 
with. His ideas seem to be in accord with thcosophic teachings. On 
page 21 we read : 

Learn that ever}* idle thought of malice or useless evil is registered against you, has 
to 1)6 expiated, and dm kens the astral l)udy [uiul ' inind body, and is stored in the causal 
body for future iitoiieineiil. 

The colours of these bodies arc ]»ure or co:irsc, cihcreal or darkened, according to 
your life. As you grow and iinfohl they l-Kicome clearer and puier, until you grow out of 
the course and uiutoiial vibralvons iiU<> the realm of spirit. 

Your i>raciice for all limif shouM be to overcome the animal desires. . • 

Further, on page 57 we read : 

Always listen, when sitting for exjKjrinicnls, with the cx|.iCctation of hearing the 
“ voice.” It will come at last, and pse^cntly you will be able to unlock the door at will, 
and enter into the Holy of Holies, the Inner Temple of Light, whenever you need help. 

This habit of coniinually listening for divine guidance grows upon the student daily, 
and is the easiest means of attaining the |H)wcr of concent lalion, and the ability to enter 
the “ silence" anywhere. 

Advice is given as to diet, daily habits, and times for practice, 
which must jm-ovc tiscfiil to those seeking to unfold tlic inner senses. 

W. A. E. 


MAGAZINES. 

The Theosophkuil Revieiv, March, Mr. Mead, in the ‘ Watch-Tower’ 
items, comments on the steatly progress of the T. S., as shown in the 
last Anniversary Report, :iiul s;iys,^u regard to Col. Olcott : 

The lime must inc\ iiiil.»ly come when we shall be without our veteran pilot at the 
helm, and then wc shall realise, even more than wc do now, the work he has accomplish* 
ed, and the difficulties he has surmounted. Whoever succeeds to this high office in the 
Theosophical Society imisi l»e a man of the most tolerant views and of more than inter- 
national sympathies, if he is to dis«'h:irge its duties with any ho}.)e of success, Henry 
Steel Oleott has these qualifications, and such men are rare. 

• London ; L. S, FoivRr & Co., Lnd^atc Hilly H. C, Price 12 annas, 

10 
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Referring to the recent Adyar Convention, Mr. Mead writes : — 

It is in these greater gatherings of the Theosuphical Society that the larger life of 
our body is realised* Memliers who.se only acquaintance with the Society is by means of 
the Branch of their own town, cannot easily have an adequate ai)pi'eciation of the inter- 
national character of the Thcosophical Movement ; the spirit of our endeavour is supe- 
rior to all local limitations, ami |-•arocllial views are inconceivable once a general meeting 
of the Society has been intelligently attended. Mverywhere in the Thcosophical Society, 
in ail its Branches, the thought should l>e prc.scnt that the jirocccdings should he of such a 
natuic that any menilKir from any land can attend and find himself at home and welcome, 
whether he be Brahman, or Buddhist, or I'aisi, or Maliomcdan, or Jew, or Christian; 
whatever subject is under ircatmcni or discussion it .Khould l.c so dealt with that it is 
removed from the trammcLs of sectarian narrowness and carried into the free air of an 
enlightened and all-embracing linmanisin. 

“Thoughts on Thought- Forms,*’ by Z, is a highly suggestive article, 
marvelously so in the latter portion, which treats more especially of 
music! “ The Strange Story of a Hidden Hook,” by lihagavan Das, 
is continued, and Pandit Parincshri Das*‘‘ Narrative ' of his e.\perienccs 
with the blind Pandit, Dhanraj, wlio is a standing enigma, leads one to 
suppose that there is a good deal of Maytl about his ort)iinttl MSS. 

“ Iremeus on Kcincarnation,” is an interesting paper embodying the 
fruits of further researches by the Editor, Mr. Mead ; but it seems that 
the ancient Saint and liishop of whom he writes did not possess a very 
clear insight in regard to the subject under investigation. Mrs. 
Cooper-Oaklcy’s article on “ The (loliardi or Jongleurs” is concluded. 
“Via Crucis, ”a poem by Miss Charlotte K. Woods, is above the 
average in point of merit. 

TlidosopJiid. The February number contains the following articles : 

“ Looking for Happiness,” by M. W. Mook ; “The Perfect Man,” 
by Annie Besant ; The Inllucncc of Sound,” by L. F. O. Joret ; “ A 
Komnii Catholic on Tlico.sopliy,’* by J. A. Blok ; “ On the way Home,” 
by N. Verdonck ; “ Thcosophical Language.” by Dr. J. W. Boisscv.'iiii. 

Rcviic Thcosophiqiic (February) : “ Christendom and Theosophy,” l^y 
C. W. Lcadbeater ; “The Spirit of Man,” by Taylor ; “On the Iliimaii 
Radiations,” by P. Stenson Hooker, .m.d. ; “On Sanskrit Words,” by the 
Directors ; Thcosojiliical Glossary, by H. P. B. (continued). 

Ihilktin Tluvsopliit/iic (February) gives some notices on the coming 
Paris Convention (orders, concerning the debates, etc.), reports on Mr. 
Bertram Keightlcy’s visit at Paris ; on the work of some branches, etc. 
There is, too, an interesting letter, being the answer to a question 
concerning the relation of Theosophy and socialism (p. 25:}). 

Thcosojiscli Maaiidhiad (February). There is the conclusion of “ Man's 
Place in Nature ” (Chapter VIII :) “The linal Purpose of Mankind”; 
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a continuation of Mr. Lcadbeater’s “Old and New Buddhism;” of 
Dr. Rudolf Steiner’s “ flow is Consciousness on the higher Planes ob- 
tained ?” and, lastly, a paper “How you must not make your Enquiries,” 
being an extract from Mr. Sinnett’s “ Nature’s Mysteries,” 

La Vcnlad (February). The number begins with an obituary 
notice on Bartolomc Mitre, one of the most eminent statesmen the 
Republic ever possessed. There follow translations from C. \V. 
Lcadbeater, H. P. B., and A. P. Sinnett, and an enumeration, by 
Lob-Nor, of more than a hundred tticmcs which in the form of extracts 
from “ The mass in its relations with the mysteries, and the ceremonies 
of antiquity,’* a big work published in 18U by the learned French 
occultist, I. M. Ragon, are to appear in the journal from April next. 
A small article on Biiddliisin (pp. 305,a()6)is not quite in harmony with 
the results of modern investigations on this subject. The Pali Tripitaka 
contains almost as much esoteric as exoteric teachings, albeit the former 
arc not meant to be recogni/ed as such unless by* the wise, and it is 
absolutely indispensable for the reconstruction of original Buddhism. 

Sophia (February). In the editorial article titled “ Epilogues of 
the Month,” with which this number opens, we read the interesting 
fact that in the magniiicent program of papers on the history of 
philosophy in Spain, to be given in the Alcnco of Madrid by Professor 
D. Adolfo Bonilla, “ there appears a section dedicated to the leaching 
of Theo.sophy in Spain.” Although it is not known as yet how this 
theme will be worked nut (the editor of the journal promises to inform 
his readers when the time will have come), wc are inclined to think, 
with the editor of Sophia^ that this is, at any rate, well worth noticing 
in as far as it shows that 'fheosophy has already acquired some “ olTicial 
value ” in Spain. Another i em.irkahlc symptom of the awakening of 
Spain wc arc told about is the lair juice of 1*000 pvacias (about 
Rs. l,250)dcstincd by the Marquis of Alcdo for the best “ Historico-crilical 
and Bio-bibliograjdiical study on tlic Arabic-Miircian Philosojihy and 
Philosophers (Mohidin, Aben-Hud, .Vben-Sabin, Abul-Abas, Hareli, 
etc.).” There follow a clever artidv by Alfonso Tornado on the “ Origin 
of the dilTcrciices among men ; ” the translation of a Dutch paper of 
H.I. von Ginkcl(“Thebig Pyramid,” Introduction), and an interesting 
report on the contents of “ The PojH'l-Vuh and the Rabinal-Achi,” 
belonging to the ancient literature of Central America. 

Also received : — Dc Thivsophi^chc (March) and Pavarla 

Tiieosophie (February). 

Broad Vieivs: Mr. Sinnett opens his March number with a very 
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inteicsling ailicic in which he reviews a book by Dr. Morton Prince, of 
Boston, recently published by Longmans, entitled “The Dissocia- 
tion of a Personality.** “ Complicated Incarnations,” Mr. Sinnett calls 
the article, and though it is a necessarily too brief account of the 
remarkable psychological case reported* by Dr. Prince in a book of 
600 ocim^o pages, yet in one direction it possesses an interest which the 
book itself could not have, and this lies in Mr. Sinnett’s own comments 
on the strangely interesting facts observed by Dr. Prince, and the 
tentative theories which the latter offers in explanation of them. This 
case of Miss Christine Beauchamp is, in a way, of unique interest, in that 
it includes, with the hypnotic conditions of the historic case of “ Lconie, 
I., II., and III.,*’ called by Dr. Prince, “B, I., II., III., and IV.,** with 
a further condition which he considered a synthesis of B,I. and B, IV. 
and which was for him tlie solution of the multiplex personality, a 
further curious relationship linally expressing itself in waking conscious- 
ness as a .sort of nidd case of Dr. Jekyl and Mr. Hyde,” with the addition 
of a second Dr. Jck}'!, The Mr, Hyde of the “ family,** as she called it, 
insisted upon being called “ Sally,” while she dubbed the second Dr. 
Jekyl, “the idiot;” Dr. Prince, in contradistinction, then calling the lir.st 
Dr. Jekyl, “ the saint.*’ Mr. Sinnctt*s article is intensely interesting reading 
and would, wc should say, form for the ordinary reader an invaluable 
prelude to the reading of the book itself. 

In the next article, “ rnconscious Progress in Occultism, ** by an 
occult student, we seem to see the editor’s facile pen. The article is 
based upon a little book by Sir Oliver Lodge, in which this distinguished 
scientist criticises Professor Maeckers** Kiddle of the !■ inverse,** though 
“ in reality,” says the writer, “ unworthy of such an elaborate and serious 
confutation.” The interest in this article, however, lies in that, by 
dotting the i’s and crossing the t*s in Sir Oliver Lodge’s little book, 
Mr. Sinnett shows that the science of to-day is gradually advancing in 
the direction of the occult, pushing h.ack, so to speak, the “ occult line,** 
with the fair promise, it would seem, of soon fixing it in its rightful 
place, on the borders of the possibilities of physical matter — ‘ where 
dawns another world.’ In the course of this article, Mr. Sinnett is drawn 
into a very interesting and illuminative comment upon one phase of the 
eternal problem of freewill 7's, predestination. Among half a dozen 
other articles, this very interesting minilicr includes a very pretty little 
storj', with a touch of the occult, entitled “ The Other Side of Silence, ” 
by Louie Ackland, and an interesting article by Mrs. A. P. Sinnett, on 
“ Nicholas Flamel and the Alchemical Mystery.” 
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East ami West (March) : " And East and West, without a breath, 
Mixt their dim lights, like Life and Death, 
To broaden into boundless day.” 

In these beautiful lines of Tennyson, this always interesting magazine 
sets its motto, and in the present number it contributes worthily to this 
ideal joining of the East and West. In the first article, II. IL the Aga 
Khan, KtC.I.E, gives Some Impressions and Rctlections on the Royal 
Visit, " and it is interesting, as showing from the Indian point of view, 
the great interest which was felt in the recent visit of Their R. H., the 
Prince and Princess of Wales, to India, and the uninterrupted success 
which attended the Royal tour. Next comes an article, ‘‘ Is Home Rule 
Dead ?” by Mr. William Boyle, who concludes that “ Home Rule is inevi- 
tablci either by instalments or in tolo'* Among the other articles, all invi- 
tingly interesting, is one on “ Benares — ^I'hc Holy City of the Hindus,” 
by Mr. InduBhusan Mu/Aundar, and another on “ Dante and Milton,” 
by the lion. Mr. A. C. Logan, I. C, S., wliilc in his Editorial Note, 
the Editor continues his interesting and valuable monograph on 
the right attitude of Public Opinion towards Government, quoting 
Lord Curzon's wise words to the graduates of the Calcutta University 
last year : “ The true criteria of a public opinion, that is to have 
weight, are, that it should be representative of many interests ; 
that it should be two or more sided, instead of only one ; and that 
it should treat Government ns a power to be inllucnced, not as an 
enemy to be almsed. Some day, I hope, this will come.” 

Oinaluulo, for February, has the following : “ If a man Die shall he 
Live Again ?” by Annie Besaiit ; ** Theosophy in Ouestioiis and Answers, 
II.” by Pekka Ervast ; “The Religion of the Ancient Finns,” by 
Martti Iluma *, ‘‘ Freewill and Necessity," by Aate ; ” Confessions of 
a Thcosoplnst,” by Vesa ; “ Astrology, II." by Uraniel ; Experiences 
of a Medium, III.” by A. V. Peters; “An Evidential Truth,” by 
Herman Hellner ; “ In Defence of my Book," by Aate ; “By the Way,” 
by Pekka Ervast ; also Questions and Answers.” 

The Message of Theosophy. I'lip chief articles in this valuable little 
quarterly arc the following : “ Epitome of Raniriyana and its Ethical 
Significance,” by N. M . Desai ; “ Some thoughts on a Buddhist 
Manual of Meditation,” by J. C. Chatterjee ; “ Education,” by J. F. 
M’Kcchnic ; ” Psychism and Occultism,” by Edward E, Long ; the last 
two especially arc of practical importance. 

With the quarterlv we received the Ninth Annual Report of the 
Rangoon T. S., which is doing such good work in farther India. In 
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addition to publishing the quarterly and supporting a school, it has a 
Book Dep5t and a Public Library. The lending T. S, magazines and 
\7irious other periodicals are available in the Keading Room. 

The Thcosophic Gleaner^ for Afarch, gives us No. II. cf Mr. Sutcliffe's 
serhal on “Theosophy and Modern Science No. VI. (t'.c conclu.sion) 
of Rustam P. Masini’s “ Persian Mysticism ; " “ Have Cells Intelli- 
gence ? “ by Jainscdji D. Mahhixmivala ; ” “A Gigantic Hoax, ” by an 
Old Platonist ; “ The Logic of Religion, ” by N. K. Ramasami Aiya ; 
and other matters of interest. 

Modern Aslrolo^y\ March No., has, among its abundance of astro- 
logical reading matter, an article by liessie Leo, on “ Ruling our Stars,” 
which will interest the general reader. 

The Buckeye, This little magazine is printed in the Philippine Islands 
(at Cavite) on board the II. S. Flag-ship O/z/o,— oiir enterprising young 
friend, B. J. Ellert (Yeoman) ofiiciating as Editor. The first issue says : 

The chief aim of our shed shall Lc to disseminate the current events of the fleet and 
naval items iicrtainiii" to the general .service ; to sliinulale and foster the .spiiil of rivali)’, 
to excel in our dutie.s as ivell as in athletics ; and to puhlisli the cruiifc of the flag-ship in 
such a manner that we may have the details for future reference, “lest we forget." 

We wdsh success to Messrs. Elbert and Giddens, the proprietors. 

Theosophy in India^ March, opens with some valuable notes of a 
lecture by Mrs. Besant oii“TheL.'iw of Sacrifice.” “Thoughts on 
Theosophy,” by ‘ Dreamer,’ arc concluded. ‘ Seeker contributes the 
first portion of a helpful paper on “ The Value of 'flieosophy at the 
hour of Death.” The article on “ Correspondence between Theoso- 
phical and Sanskrit Termsi” is folowed by a useful “ Table of 
Correspondence. ” 

The C. H, C, Magitzine contains an interesting account of Ihe 
visit to the College of T.R.H. the Prince and Princess of Wales, which 
we noticed in last month's ThcosophhU It was a very happy occasion. 
Her Royal Highness was garlanded by a pupil of the Central Hindu 
Girls' School, and llowcrs were showered upon her. At the close of 
the function H.R.H. made some kind* remarks expressing his satisfac- 
tion with what he had witnessed and with “ the warmth of his welcome." 
“ On the following morning II. R H. the Princess of Wales sent for 
Mrs. Besant to write her name in her private autograph book." . . . 
“ A Hindu Catechism,” by Goviuda Dasa, is commenced in this number. 
It promises to be quite instructive. L. N. Varma writes on “ Our 
Common National Language”— putting in a plea for Hindi. “ In Defence 
of Hinduism,” by Mrs. Besant, is continued. 
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The is a fresh venture in the line of magazines. It is 

devoted to scientific astrological predictions and edited by Sepharial 
who undertakes to send his patrons “ advice, directions and prognosti 
cation, with regard to any particular question upon which the reader 
may choose to consult him, under the conditions speciiicd on the cou- 
pon*’ on page 81. There are articles on “ The new Government,” its 
fortune and destiny ; “Joseph Chamberlain,” His horoscope ; “Camp- 
bell Bannerman,” a prediction ; “ Market Forecasts; ” “ Astrology on 
Tri.il “ Astrology in Ancient China and Modern India “ Pythagoras, 
his Life and Philosophy, Part 1.” 

Received with thanks : — The Vdhiin^ The Theosophic Messenger^ Lights 
Harbinger of highly Banner of highly The Light of Reason^ The Grail^ 
Notes and Queries^ Phrenological Journal^ The Visishladvaitin, The 
Chrislian College Magazine^ The Thehl^ Fragments^ Indian Retnew^ 
Mysore Review. 


CUTTINGS AND COMMENTS. 

“ Thoughts like the pollen of liowers, leave one brain and fasten to another/* 

A copy of her first great book having been sent by 
Alfred H.P.B. to Mr. Wallace, he wrote her the following 
R. Wallace on appreciative letter, which doubtless he would not 
“ hU T/i- wish to change to any serious extent after the lapse 
veiled.** of the intervening thirty years : — 

Rosehill, Dokkixg, Surrey, 

January Is/, 1878. 

Dear Madam, 

I return you many tlianks for the handsome present of your two 
very handsome voluines. I Iiave as yet only liad time to read a 
chapter here and there. I am amazed at the vast amount of erudition 
displayed in them and the great interest of the topics on which they 
treat. ^loreover, your command of all the rehnements of our lan- 
guage is such that you need not fear criticism on that score. Your 
book will open up to many spiritualists a wliolc world of new ideas, 
and cannot fail to be of the greah*st value in the enquiry which is now 
being so earne.stlv carried on. • 

I licg you to^iccept my carte de visite, which I regret is not a 
better one, and remain, 

Dear Madam, 

Yours with sincere respect, 

(Sd.) Alfred R. Wallace. 

Madam H. P. Bi^watsky. 


6, llciirieiia St., Covcni Gitrden, W. C., London, 
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There are some Vedic utterances which seem to be 
The colour of intelligible only by the help of Mr. Leadbeater's dis- 
religious feeU covcrics. 

i/ig. Taittiriya-SamhitH says (III. 1. 2.) : “ If now the 

Dikshita (person engaged in the ceremony) sees some- 
thing impure, then the Dikslia (consecration) leaves him, the NiUirn^ 
his splendour, goes away,” and further : — ‘‘ [if, however, he keeps his 
attention then] the Diksha does not leave him, then not his not 

the splendour goes away.” The commentators, in order to understand 
the passage, insert a bhavati after the nilam and so explaining the 

latter by “black, sin,” get the following sense : “ If now then 

the Dikshd leaves him ; a sin (bad karman) originates ; his splendour 
goes away.” But this insertion is hardly allowable, and besides the 
explanation of nilam by krishnam fdpam cannot be supported by any 
other passage, as it seems, and is directly opposed to the common use 
of the word. For whereas krishtmm^ “black,” is often used in the 
sense of something bad or inauspicious, nilam^ “blue, dark-blue, 
dark-green, dark ” appears as often in connection with something 
auspicious. It is ex]‘)lained in Chand. Up. (1., 6. 5) as parah-krishuam^ 
“ over-black, beyond the black,” and it seems ratluM* fi equcntly to 
mean a mysterious liarkucss^ e.g.^ that of the night, that of the third 
unknown quantity in Algebra (nilaka = 5, a), that of S'iva^s neck, etc. 
It is probable, therefore, tliat in the above passage nilam means the 
mysterious darkness of religious earnestness which we may observe in 
the face and expression of every high -developed person. So it would 
be the same as the blue of Mr. Leadbeater’s colour-table which is 
explained there as “ pure religious feeling.” 

This explanation is supported by the note that BhallablK\shkara- 
mis'ra adds to his gloss ; ” Some say that uilam is understood licrc 
as rf^pam (appearance, colour, beauty) oiilj',” and further by Kaush. 
Up. (III., 1) where is said of him who ideiitilies himself with Indra 
(Brahman) : “ Whatever evil he may incur,* the n/lam does not go 
away from his face.” Here nilam is explained as “ what constitutes 
the brightness of the face ” or “ the nature of the substratum.” Max 
Miiller (following Cowell) translates : “If he is going to commit a sin 
the bloom does not depart from his face.” 

The word we have translated by “splendour,” vh.^ Icjas^ may 
also be rendered by “ might ” or “ strength ” or “ spirit,” which is 
perhaps preferable with regard to the repetition of the “ not.” The 
meaning then would be th;it his religious appearance and strength 
would not disappear. 

0. S. 


* 1 irannoL l)clicvc thul the commentator’s expl.’inati^n of cukrisho as a desidcralive 
form of kri, “ do/’ is right. 
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MONTHLY FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 
Receipts from 21st February to 20th March 1906. 
IIead-Qcarteks Current Expenses Account. 

General Secretaiy, Indian Section T, S., Fees and Dues... 
Eiiiar K. With, Presidential Agent, South America, Fees 
and Dues 22-1 8-7 
A Friend, Mylaporc 

J. Wybergh, Johannesburg (in Suspense) ;f26-10-0 
Convention Expenses Account. 

V. Gunmatha Row, Ksn-, Hcllary 

Adyar Liuit.\RY Account. 

An F. T. S., of Burma 

T. V. Charlu’s Account, 

Secretary, Ananda Lodge T. S., Allahabad 


Rs. A. P. 

900 0 0 

343 15 0 
3 0 0 
247 8 0 


0 0 


50 0 0 


3 0 0 


W. A. English, 

Treasurer. 


Olcott Panchama Free Schools. 
Donations. 


Edith A. Bowring, London, 

Miss E. C. Rome, Honolulu ... 

Miss Esther Keagcy ... 

A Friend 

Do. Mylaporc 

G. E. Sutcliffe, Esq., Bombay ... 

Krishnapuram 

B. V. Subrayappa, Esq., Bangalore 
Dr. J. Edal Behram ... 

John H. Cordes, Esq., Rhodesia. 

Food Fund. 

Collections from Mr. A. Fullerton 

Miss Josephine Locke, U. S. A., through Mr. Fullerton, 

po-i-o.... 

Mrs. Stead, Edinburgh 
Mrs. Helen Liibke, Elberfcld 

Wm. Glenny Keagey, 
Secretary ami Treasurer, 


Rs. A. P. 
75 0 0 
6 4 
30 10 
50 0 
3 0 
25 0 
25 0 
5 0 
11 0 
5 13 


45 0 0 


153 0 
15 12 . 
30 0 


n 
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RECEPTION TO COLONEL OLCOTT.* 

Colonel Olcott received a reception from Buddhists at the Ananda 
College in Borella, at 5 p.m. (10th March). The College hall was suitably 
decorated for the occasion, and was filled with an enthusiastic 
gathering of Buddhists — ^impils of the College, their parents and 
supporters, and others. 

Mr. D. B. Jayatillcka, offered a welcome to Colonel Olcott on 
behalf of the boys of the College. The Colonel, he said, was bound to 
receive a hearty welcome at any Buddhist meeting in the Island, 
especially owing to certain circumstances which had occurred during 
the past few weeks. 

E. Cooray, a senior boy of the College, then stepped forward and 
read the following address : — 

To Col. 11. S. Ck'otl, PrtisIdciiL-Fouiidci, Thcosophii al Soi-ict}'. 

Dear Sir,-— Wc the inasicrs and the present and past students of Ananda College 
beg to oiler you a hearty and respectful welcoiiie on this occasion. 

Very few of us can leinenihcr the time wIilmi 3*011 first arrived in Ceylon, hut we know 
since then, 3-011 have liecn the true friend of the Ceylon Iiiiddhists. It was ^u who 
initiated, twent3'-five years ago, the Ijiuklhist educational movement to which they owe the 
existence of this College as well as the sister instiimions in other parts of the Island. It 
was 3-our colleague, Mr. I.cadhealet, who started this sciiool and supervised its woik for 
several years. .After his departure it passed into the charge of Mr. A. I*., ISiiiiltjens, b.a., 
whose splendid work of neaily ten 3*eais brought it into prominence. 

And now, after we have Vroved ourselves worth v of encoiiragemoni, you have once 
again come forward and given us .such invaluahle help as will cairy the work of Hiiddhist 
education onwards and enable the College to achieve, in future, greater success than in the 
past. 

For all you have done in the interests of nuddhism in general, and of this College 
in particular, we offer you, the friend of the Ceylon Ituddhi.<ts, our heartfelt thanks, and 
trust that by the blessings of the Triple Gem, 3*011 may Ite si>aied for many mure years of 
u.scfuhiess and activity. 

Col. Olcott in replying to the ud«hcss, s|»oke for fully one hour. He thanked 
his Huddhi.st friends for theit eniiiusiastic welcome and said, *' 1 am so intimately connected 
with this (College that ii is almo.'.t like a relationship iH'Lween a lathei and a cliild (hear, 
hear,) although I uas not the founder of it. Ii is now 25 )'c.irs since I U-gaii to work 
for liuddhism in this Island and the siiccc'-s of this and the other ctlucaiionai fiisiitutions 
in the Island is due to the self-saciitice, the coinagcous peisistcncc, in spile of dilficiiliics, 
and the unselfish devotion to religion which have been shown, i make no claim to the 
success of the educational nunenicnt, lx:yond the fact ihal 1 have always sat Ix'hiiid it, to 
counsel, encourage and help, as far as 1 could* Hut this is 

iiSSli.NTIAI.I.V \V(»KK U.-* THE ‘•INIIAI.KSE.*' 

» « 

“ It Uikcs a large sum of money to establish 300 sihools in Ceylon, and to support 
them until the Government gives its granl-in-aiil— a large sum of money. \Vc have not 
raised that money in a lump. No rich man has come ftirwaid as they do in the United 
States to give an iinmeiise sum to endow a iiiovcinent of this kind, or of individual Colleges, 
hut the money has lx:cii given by the peo|ile at large— they who are poor and wiio have 
hardly^ half>a-d07.en men among them who might lie calleil rich. 

Tl>ey deny themselves sometimes even iheii focKl so as 10 give money to buy materials 
to ])Ul up school-houses and to pay the leacheis. 1 say we owe a great debt of gratitude 
—those of us who love liuddliism and wi.sh it to piosper— to those pour Sinhalese people* 

1 am never tired of paying this irihutc to them in whatever part of the world I ma3' lie. 

The most perfccti3* educated jicople in the world are the Ja|ianesc. The Government, 
in my opinion, is the most enlightened that I know. If there is a young man of talent, 
there is no fear that he will not have an opporiuniiy of showing his talent. The Goven.- 
nicnt takes him out of the School or College where he i.s, finds out the lieiit of his mind, 
and provides him with the facilities of bh(»wiiig what lie has in him. They send their 
young men to the Western countries to study the arts and sciences — among otlier things, 

* We are indebted to the Oy/ou /w/c^cWciv/aiid the Ciy/o» Standard for these gleanings. 
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the art of war. And we liave just seen in the result of the rerent war with Russia to 
W'hal splendour they have carried that art of war. The history of no warfare contains 
more glorious pages of history, snatched under diflicallies, than the records of the 
late w;ir of Japan. Now, as you know, 1 went with a message of love from the 
people of Ce^rlon to the people of japan in 18K9. 1 travelled all over that empire and 
was brought into contact with all the public men, and had an opporlunily of seeing the 
intelligence of the i^eoplc aiul the general policy tif their management, and so, I say that 
I think the Government of Japan has shown itself su|)Ciior to that of any other nation in 
the policy that they have adopted for educating the |)cople at large and for biinging out 
and developing spec.ial talent in the case of individuals. \Vc have nothing of that kind 
here, nothing of that kind in India. If a boy in India who has any talent for Techni- 
cal occupation goes to scIkjoI, he may go abroad, lake a course ai some Western College 
or School of Technology and come back, but no comjuny with capital is ready to take 
him over and give him a high salary niul a rcs|K)nsiblc position, lie has to win his own 
way.” 

At the close of the Colonel’s remarks Mr. O. H. Jayatilleka and Mr. A. K. Mirando 
addressed the gathering in Sinhalese*, after which the proceedings terminated. 


PRIZE-GIVING AT A BUDDHIST ENGLISH SCHOOL 
IN COTTA. 

The first pri/c-ji’ivinf' of this ffrant-in-aicl school was held on the 
evening of the 18 th March at the school premises in the presence of a 
large and representative gathering. The meeting was presided over 
by Col. H. S. Olcott, RT.S. The above iiislitiitioii was organised in 
ItlOil and was latterly taken up by the Colombo T.S. In the Government 
examination recently held, about JlO per cent, of the students who 
presented themselves were successful. The proceedings commenced 
with the reading of an illuminated address to the Colonel, which had been 
neatly got u}> by the Ceylon Slamianl, after which tlie report of the 
school was read by the head master, and was a very .satisfactory one. 
The prizes to the successful students were then distributed by the 
Colonel, which being over, he gave liis presidential address, and in 
the course of his speech, impressed on the minds of tho.se present the 
great importance of giving the youth of the Colony a good educa- 
tion which, he said, ought to comprise religious cdiic.itioii as well ; 
that, according to Buddhism, aiding the advancement of education is as 
meritorious an act as the building of sliiiiics and clagobas, that its 
effects would be very far-reaching, inasmuch as it would, in an oiit-sta- 
tion like Cotta, go to alleviate the condition of the villagers, ;ind also 
help to diminish crime that is otherwise likely to prevail. He appealed 
both to the priesthood and the laity to be self-denying in the furtherance 
of education. 

The speaker alluded to the fact that the school-room had been 
built with the leave of the incumbent of the Cotta Temple, on temple 
premises, and that the school coukl not have secured the success it has 
achieved if not for the co-operaticfti of the priests who had so kindly 
consented to be the chief religious instructors of the school, and that 
the above facts bore ample testimony to the good work done by the 
priesthood. Speeches were also made by others, after which light 
refreshments were served. 

THE INERNATIONAL CONGRESS. 

M, Bernard reports that the preparations for the International 
Congress arc being pushed forward willi all possible zeal and it is to be 
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hoped that the success of the meeting will equal that of the previous 
two years. Assuredly the gentlemen who have the matter in hand 
will spare no exertions to make it so. My programme remains the 
same as before, and I shall get to Paris on or before the Idth May. 

O. 


DEATH OF Mr. PAUL TOUKNIEL. 

The General Secretary^ of the French Section sends me the painful 
news of the death of M. Tourniel, our oldest colleague in the French 
Section, at the age of 77 years. 

As Dr. Pascal truly says in an obituary notice which he circulated, 
the younger generation have had but little chance to know the great 
merits and noble character of the deceased, for so great was liis modesty 
of character, and true humility, that he shrank from making himself 
prominent at meetings and among strangers, but where his services 
were needed he gave them unstintedly and always with such an 
evidence of devotion as to earn for him the respect of all his associates. 
He was particularly devoted, active and generous for the Theosophical 
cause from 18J)0 lo 181)7, a period of great difliciilty, full of obstacles 
to the planting of the seeds of Theosophy in France. He was then 
Treasurer of the group which ultimately became tJic P'rench Section. 
Its headquarters were at No. 30, Boulevarde St. Michel, in the apart- 
ments of our well-known French writer, ‘‘ Amaravella,” who was (he 
President. It is within my jicrsonal recollection that at that time, 
without the generosity of M. Tourniel neither the family of the gentle- 
man in question would have had a home nor (he nascent movement a 
nucleating centre. Between M. Tourniel and the writer there was a 
tic of strong friendship and on every possible occasion the latter recei- 
ved from him ample proofs of his generous interest and personal 
regard. To the devoted daughter who mourns his loss, our united 
sympathies are due. By his special order his remains were cremated. 

H. S. O. 


COLONEL OLCOTT AT GALLE. 

The Colonel, accompanied by Mr. Jayatilleka, arrived at Galle 
on the 20th March, by the morning train, and was welcomed by (he 
members of the Galle Branch at the station. He tlien drove to Mahinda 
College, and after brcakhist with the Principal, addressed the boys, 
who received him with great enthusiasm. A meeting of the Society 
followed and in the afternoon the Colonel was driven to Unnewattona 
by his old friend and host, Mr. Tluviias Amarasuriya, at whose house 
he was to stay for a day or two. 

Colonel Olcott appeared to be in robust health and buoyant spirits, 
with ‘ his natural vigour unabated/ and showed this by shortly after- 
wards returning to Galle, where he gave a long address to the Sinhalese 
Branch of the (iallc Total Abstinence Society at Mahinda College, where 
some 300 Sinhalese were assembled. A large number took the pledge 
of abstinence from alcohol, and Rev. Simon dc Silva, a Wesleyan Native 
Minister, in an eloquent speech, thanked Colonel Olcott for his 
continuous sup|X>rt of the temperance movement, and declared it as 
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his conviction that Colonel Olcott had always had the real interests of 
the Sinhalese nation at heart, apart from all distinction of creed, caste or 
colour. Mr. Jayatilleka also moved the company to enthusiasm by an 
eloquent speech in which he ur^ed the Sinhalese to unite in common 
interests and stir up a spirit of nationality. 

Next day was an arduous one, as live speeches at far distant spots 
were to be delivered. Starting at 7*30 in the morning, the Colonel was 
driven first to Dangcdara North, where he spoke to the children and 
their parents at the Buddhist school, urging the extension of buildings 
and united action. Then to Dangcdara South, where a similar function 
was carried out : next to the Gallc Fort, for the signing of a deed of 
Trustees, and back again to Unnewattona for breakfast. The afternoon’s 
work was to go six miles to three scpara‘.e Buddhist schools, vh.^ 
Mihiripauna, Halavaduwc, and Katukaninda, at each of which the 
Colonel met with a hearty welcome and spoke at length with unabated 
energy, his interpreter beginning to show signs of fatigue. Towards 
sunset, he returned to Unnewattona and, at the time of writing this, 
(Thursday) is on his way by train to Matara, 20 miles south, where 
he is to give away the jnizes at the Buddhist Scliool. Ttic programme 
for the evening is, return to Galle and visit the Wijayawanda viharc, 
where the priests will recite firilh for the Colonel’s welfare, after which 
he will lecture on Religion. Early on F riday morning he i-i to return 
to Colombo, where he still has a stiff programme to go through 
before sailing for Europe on Sunday morning. From all this it will 
be seen that Colonel Olcott is working away at the task laid upon him 
by his Masters, with the same unwearying energy and affection as 
when he started on his arduous mission more than thirty years ago. 

F. L. W 


NEW BRANCHES. 

ScAXniNAYFAX SiXTIOX. 

A charter was issued on February Ilrd, to forma Branch of the 
Theosophical Society at Helsingborg, Sweden, to be known as the 
Helsingborg Lodge of the T. S.: IVesident. Mr. August A. Sodergren; 
Secretary, Mr. Giindborg Rahm, Droffninggatan 80, Helsingborg, 
Sweden. 

Arvid Knos, 
General Secrciarv, 


AuSTRAL.\SIAX SlXTFOX.^ 

A charter was issued on lOtfi September litOa, to form a Branch 
of the Theosophical Society at Bendigo, Victoria, to be known as the 
Bendigo Branch of the T. S.: 1 ‘resident, Mr. lidgar Williams; Secretary, 
Mr. John Dyer, “ Kcil,” Mount Korong Rd., Bendigo, Victoria. 

W. G. Jonx, 
General Sarciary. 


Noiificvl ihc foniiaiioii of ihc Brunch laicly. 
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Cuban Sectjon. 

A charter was issued on 8rd January 190G, to form a Branch of the 
Theosophical Society at Santiago de Cuba, to be known as the 
“ Estrella de Luz” Branch of the T.S.: President, Mrs. Juana Estrada; 
Secretary, Miss Isabel Martinez Avila, Calvario baja 20, Santiago 
de Cuba. 

J. M. Masso, 

General Secretary, 

INTERVIEW WITH COLONEL 11. S. OLCOTF, P. T. S.* 

Colonel II. .S. Olrolt, P.T.S., .‘inived in Colombo from India, Match 17th, on In’s 
way to attend and preside at the Annual Congress of the Soriely to be held in I'aiis 
shortly, and a representative of the Ci'y/au ImUpfudent took the op|H)rinnily of intcrvicAvinjf 
him on matters conccrniiifr the Siu-iety which have been hron^'lil forward icccnily. 

Our rciircscnlalivc referred to an impression that bad Ixicn gjiven currency to, locally, 
that the Theosophical Society was a Buddhist institution. This was proved false l)y 
referring to the Constitution and Objects of the Society which was shown to have no 
sectarian character. 

The Colonel instanced the case of Ceylon where giou|>s of Buddhists were woiking 
solely for Buddhism, while in other countries the Society had branches that Averc compost'd 
of the folloAvcrs of the religions of those countiies — In India of Iliiuluisin and /oroastiian- 
ism, and in Hiirofie, throughout Christendom, uf Christians, lie said that since 1876 he 
had been a declared Buddhist. 

** But I iieA'er had in me the least spirit of intolerance,'* he continued. " While I 
found Buddhism the best suited to my own wants I was quite reatly to concede to cveiy- 
Ixxly else the right to choose his own religion according to his own particular wants. 
The Theosophical Society was formed ui»on the eclectic basis of individual fieedom, ami 
absolute tolerance. The motto : “There is no religion higher than truth " was adopted 
purposely to express the eclectic character of the Society." 

S|ieakiug of the leaders of the Society, Madame Blavalsky, who was co-founder of the 
Society, the Colonel mentioned, was a Buddhist; and Air. Leadhcatcr, foimerly an 
Knglisli Clergyman, became a Buddhist ami look the live piecepls from the High Priest 
Sumangahi at Colonilx) in 1SS4. Mr. Mead of Luiiilon, one of the chief members ol the 
SoA'iety and a great Grecian scholar who had contributed a number of very learned books 
on Christian Origins, had never associated himself with any I'arliciilai sect, hut iiiighi 
more pro|X;rly Iki cla8i.ed as agnostic. Mr. Fuilcitnu «if New Vmk, aNo a clergyman, 
Ijccame a leailer tif the Theosophical iiioAcmciit in the I'liited State TIm ley had 
among the Znroasirians of Bombay a niimber of the most learned and intluential Pair>cc.‘i, 
ineml)ers of the Society ; and they had also learned Mahomedaus and Jewish Kabhis ; 
leaders of the Sikhs, and, in fact, representatives of all the avoi Id's chief faiths. All of 
them were eijually attached and devoted to the Society, icgarding it as the best interpreter 
of their res|)ectivc religions. “ They Avriic oiir liook.s, conirihute to our inagazine.s (of 
which we have more than 30 in difl'creiit langUiigcs) and arc active in our lot al branches, ** 
siiid the Colonel. He showed that at the present time there were Sf^ime 579 branches of 
the Society in the world, and added : “It will thus l)e seen that these figures show the 
absolute falsity of calling this purely a DuddliisC Society.** 

“ At the siimc time,** continued Colonel Olcott, “ as I am a Buddhist I have done 
my best as far as I am {icrsonally concerned to proiiu^te the inlcrcsis of Buddhism.” He 
recapitulated the work he had done since 1880 when he began in Ceylon the Buddhist 
educational movement, and with the devotion, self-s:uTilicc and pertinacity of Buddhist 
gentlemen associated with him, 35,000 children had been gathered into Buddlii.st schoois.f 

“ That work, he said, was not claimed as the work of the Theosophical Society 
pro|%r, but of its local brunches ami meinliers. Colonel Olcott next dcsciibcd his visit on 
special inviution of the YtJiing MerPs Buddhist Association of Japan, to that country in 
1889, and the great revival which folloAved. 

• Gleaned from the Ceylon Independent, f [Aljout 64,000, we think,] 
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* What I have been doing for Buddhism Mrs. Besant has been doing for Hinduism 
throughout India,* continued Colonel Olcott. She came into our Society in 1889, — 14 
years after its foundiition— and her first visit to the East was made in the winter of 1902- 
1903. The Society was brought to India by Madame Blavatsky and myself in February 
1879 and in the interim I had tnivelled all over India several times, lecturing to the Hindus 
on the scientific basis of their religion and stimulating them to revive the study of 
Sanskrit literature and Eastern Philosophy. But I never pretended to be a Hindu and 
always made it known that I was a Biiddhi.st although not a sectarian in the least degree.” 

INCAPACITY OF S.\!Ar.L-MINJiET) I'EK.SONS. 

Ml is the incapacity of certain .sninli-miiulcd persons,'* continued Colonel Olrott, 
••which makes the class of religious bigots— people who cannot Uiok over the fence which 
they have built around their consi'icnccs and cannot understand that anybody else shou d 
Ije free from bigotry and sectarianism , That such wretched controversial dwarfs .should .sjiy 
that the Thcosopliioal Society and its leaders arc time-servers, hypuciiies, niaiiy-faccd |>er- 
sons, was only natural. Knowing the futility of wasting time on such ignorant critics I 
have almost invariably adopted the policy of silence, leaving the Triilh itself to work iis 
own way throngliont the world, knowing full well that "no conspiracies whatever van stop 
its ]WOgiess or prevent its ulumale iriuniph.** Since the insinuaiion has been thrown out 
that the leaders of the Thcosophical Society have made money out of ii, it is permissible 
for me to say that besides giving ilicir entire sci vices without pa3% to the Socieij*, the 
two founders have contributed out of their private resources the very considerable sum 
money of — say half a lakh of lupces. Madame Blavatsky died a poor woman and ni 
latest act before starting on the present tout was to make over to the Society, by deed 
gift, all my small estate, real anil personal ; and so far as I know, no leader in the Society 
has received an)' valuable gift for his, or her own private use. 1 do not know what better 
iiroof a |icrMn can give of sincerity than his willingness i<» forego all the comforts and 
rienefits derivable from wealthy connections, to take upon himself all the odium of slanders 
and misrepresentations Hung at him by hostile critics cither in ignorance or malice and to 
w'ork not for his own reward but that of doing some good to his neighl)our.** 


“UP-TO-DATE PRIMARY TEACHING.*’* 

“ \YH.\T IS DONE IN MADRAS.” 

** One of the most important signs of the times is the active interest whicli is now being 
shown in Primal y Education, and one of the most practical illustraiimis of this is the work 
which is being done by the Council of Native Education in the holding of meetings, on 
Saturday afiernoo for Primary School teachers. It was under its auspices, in the 
Christian College, on the afterniKtn of the I7ih Februarv the Prcsiilont of the Council, the 
llon'ble Sir S. Siihramania Iyer, presiding, 4 ha I Mrs. Conrtiight gave .1 

demonstration with teachers and infant children from the Olcott Paiichama Free Schoiils, 
of some of the methods used in teaching ihe Kindcrganen Standard in her schools. The 
secret of the success of true Kiiidergancii methods oi leaching lies in so arranging and 
varj'ing the wcjrk through which the teacher leads I»is class, that the childien think they 
are at play, and they go at it with a zest and eiuhtisiasm that make it ten times more 
cfl'cctive ill awakening their young minds id making ihcm ics|)onsive to wliai is thus 
taught them in the guise of anun-emciu. The first practical essential for carrying out 
such a method of teaching is, naiuially, that the teacher should cultivate that bright, 

checrfiii and svmpailiciic inanncr which makes the children waul to conic to him and to 

talk to him when he sjicaks or smiles. ThiSi with the ability to make work appear to he 
play, and yet to keep play, in iis nltimaie risnlis as, or more, instructive than if it had 
been ' work,* makes the siuvessful Kindergarten teacher, and, indeed, Piimary teacher, 
too— for this principle of teaching, with miHiilicaiions to suit the age of the pupils, should 
l)e carried through all the Piimary standards at least. 

• « • « 

For * Kindcrgaien ’ is not something that can be tacked on to the conventional school 

curriculum of classes as a compulsory or optional subject, as could clay-modelling or 
drawing. Kindergarten is not a subject of stiuly for pupils, though it ought to lie for every 
teacher. The Kindergarten is the ]>lacc wheic "children arc studied by their teachers ami 
led to unfold their power of brain and liody, as well as to acquire knowledge by methods 

• From the Math as Mail of 2nd March, 1906, 
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80 natural and so adapted to each individual child that the little ones never realise that 
they are accomplishing a task,” 

The foregoing paragraphs, gleaned h orn a letter by a correspondent 
of the Madras Mail, show that much interest is being awakened in the 
Kindergarten methods which have been introduced in the Olcott 
Panchama Free Schools, under the able superintendence of Mrs. Court- 
right. Many, from city and country, who arc interested in education, 
visit these schools to acquaint themselves with the methods in use; and 
applications arc received from places far distant, for particulars on this 
subject ; but these processes must be witnessed to be fully appreciated; 
for no pen can depict the eager Interest manifested by these little pupils, 
in their action songs, conversations and numerous games, which serve 
to call forth their powders and fit them for the duties of life. 

THE BLAVATSKY LODGE, BOMBAY. 

From a notice of the Annual General Meeting of this Lodge we 
gather that there is a movement on foot to register the Lodge under 
Act XXL of 1800, and that the Managing Committee be requested to 
take the necessary steps for that purpose.” This Lodge is in a thriving 
condition, and contains 158 voting members, of W'hom 100 arc Parsis, 40 
are Hindus, 4 arc Mahomedans, 4 are Europeans and one is a Jew ; 13 
Pars! ladies and 1 Hindu lady are members of die Lodge. This speaks 
well for the eclectic character of Theosophy. We wish the Lodge 
continued success in all good works. 

THEOSOPHY IN SOUTH AMERICA. 

The Presidential Agent in South America reports that the movement 
there is of very slow growth, and it is in tlie meantime quite impossible 
to think of forming a Section. For one tiling the Branches are too 
widely scattered over a vast continent. In some cases interest has 
been killed by the scandalous behaviour of people claiming to be 
theosophists. But for the most part the movement has been weakened 
by the R. C. clergy, who find it inconvenient. This is especially the 
case in Chili and Peru, where the Branches arc now dormant, crushed 
by clerical inllucncc. This intolerant inlluence, strangely enough, is 
more marked among the better educated and higher social class. 

But there are one or two Branches still strong and active, and their 
influence may yet revive the interest ; the inaga/.inc La Verdad will also 
help to awaken enquiry and freedom of thought. 


Prinled by Thompson and Co., in the Theosophist Department of the '•Minerva" 
Press, Madras, and Published for the Proprietors by the Acting Business 
Manager, Mr. T. Sueenivasa Ayengar, at Adyar, Madras. 
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“ There is no Religion higher than Truth." 

[Fawit/y M(Ato of tlie Maharajahs of Betiares^ 


OLD DIARY LEAVES.* 

Sixth Series, Chapter XIX. 

(Year 1898.) 

T he tedium of the night journey between Amritsar and Luck* 
now, tlie capital of Oiidh, and our next halting-|dace, was 
enlivened by the congenial company of the Sirdar Umrao Sinj^, of 
Lahore, hiS wife and children, for whom a carriage had been reserv- 
ed and who hospitably made us share it. On- reaching Lucknow 
at about 1 P.M., our dear and respected old coUes^e,' judge Narain 
Das, F. T. S., whose zeal for the Society is not' dimitushed by the 
advance of age or the demands made upon him by his public duties, 
met us witli sewral other members, including Mr. Ross Soott, C.S., 
whose friendslup for H. P. B. and myself . dates back to the voyage 

of the ^ke Hall " on which we three were fellow passengers. At 

— -- - ■ -■ — - - - 

* Five voluineSi in series of thirty chapA^rs, tracing the history of the Theosoph- 
ical Sdctety'frotn its beginnings at New York, have appeared in the Theosophist^ 
andthreeof the volumes arc available in book form. Prices: Vol. I., cloth, 
illustraited, Rs. 8-12-0, or paper, Us. 2-8-0. Vol. II., beautifully illustrated with 
views of the Headquarters, Adyar, cloth, Rs. B, paper, Rs. 3-8-0. Vol. III., cover-r 
ing the period of the Society's history from 1883 to 1887, is sold at the same priqj 
AS Vol. n. It is uniform wltli Vols. I. and 11. and illustrated with many portraitl^-;^. > 
It will have a special interlMt in that it introduces to the reader's notice other Mahat- 
maa than those alreiuly known. Apply to the Manager, Theosophist^ or to any 
Theosophical Book Agency throughout the world. 
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that time he was a comparatively young civilian, full of enthusiasm 
and courage, as befitted his Irish nationality. His charming qualities 
gained the afiFection of us both, and the prospect of now meeting 
him at Lucknow where he was District Judge was extremely plea- 
sant. He sent me a note to say that he could not meet us as he 
was holding court at the time. At 4 P.M., however, we went to his 
house where he was very nice to us, iKeping us for dinner, at which 
we met two ladies and a gentleman of tlie station and Mr. Campbell 
of the British Museum, our fellow passengo: from Colombo to 
Madras, who was also Judge Scott’s guest. 

The Judge drove us the next day to see the dty’s sights, includ- 
ing the Gardens, the historical Residency of tragical Mutiny fame, 
etc. A Branch meeting with a reception to outsiders was held at the 
house of Rai Naimn Das Bahadur, and at 4-30 P.M. Miss Edgcr gave 
one of her good lectures. Our fleeting visit to Lucknow was brought 
to an end the next morning at G o’clock when we left for Allahabad, 
which we reached at 3-40 P.M., having stopped an hour and a half at 
Cawnpore to sec our friends. Miss Edger lectured before tlie Liter- 
ary Society of Mayo Collie that evening on the subject of “ Female 
Edueation.” Our host this time w:is the s.'unc as before, Kumar 
Parm&nand. Mt-uiy friends, including Mr. Roshan Lid, his wife and 
sister-in-law, R:ii Hwari Prasad, Pandit Adit)'a Ram, etc., came to sec 
us. At 6-30 I’.M. we attended and :iddressed a meeting at the 
Kyastha Pathsala and registered thirty-seven names for a class to 
study ’Tlieosophical w'orks and Hindu Philosophy. The next day 
(March 2nd) I had a touching interview with Babu Cally Kissen, 
one of the millionaires of tlie gre:it Tagore family of Bengal, whom 
I found with his hcaltli almost broken up, but, in feeling, the same 
generous, kind-hearted man as before. In the North Indian Famine 
of 1897, he remitted the rents of his ryots or agricultural tenants, and 
paid the Government tax out, of his own pocket — a huge charity. 
At 1 1-40 P.M. we left for Jubbulpore and anived there at C-30 A.M. 
the next morning. Among the friends who met us were Babu Kali- 
charan Bose, the loyal T.S. veteran and a philanthropist to the bot- 
tom of his heart, and our dear Bhavanisliankar, now a seasoned 
worker and an able Branch Inspector, whose connection with us 
began far back in the old Breach Candy days at Bombay, when he 
was a handsome youth with Hyperian curls, but who now at the pre- 
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sent time of writing (1906) has become transformed into a handsome 
old greybeard, known throughout India and respected for his valu- 
able services. The place where our quartet's were given us was a 
draughty, windowlcss, upper storey suite of rooms which we found 
extremely uncomfortable but attached no blame therefor to our good 
hosts who had done the best they could under the circumstances. 

Lucknow is a great centre of business activity but not conspic- 
uous for spirituality. It is the pivotal point of the railway system of 
Oudh and Rohilkund, with extensive machine shops, warchouses and 
other appanages of railway traffic. There are long established in- 
dustrial specialities, such as the weaving of gold and silver brocades, 
plain and printed muslins and cjilicocs, embroideries, glass-work, 
including coloured bangles in enormous quantities and clay mould- 
ing, among others of those dainty little figures, costumed and painted 
like life, which represent many of the persons of all castes and classes 
whom one sees when going about in India. One would say that 
Lucknow w.as a great intellectual centre for it possesses one hundred 
and forty printing presses, a paper mill employing 550 hands, and 
three English and thirty vernacular newspapers. But over the former 
capital of the Kings of Oudh hangs — if one looks at it from the 
standpoint of the higher planes — the d;irk cloud of the aura of the 
sensual and self-seeking character of the ruling class which made it, 
up to the time of the British Conqucsl, a ccss-pool of animality. 
There .are, of course, some holy men to be found who shine amid 
this moral gloom, but Ihey are few in number and do not incrciise. 

We slept so cold that night that Ihe next morning I bought 
some cotton clolli and nailed it across the open windows of our 
respective rooms. Our present visit to Jubbulpore included one 
pleasing incident, the exchange of mutual explanations between an 
old F-T.S., a Sub-Judge and a mim of influence, and myself, and the 
removal from his mind of an imagviary grievance for which he had 
kept a grudge agiiinst me since and held himself aloof from 
our work. Needless to s;iy we both felt glad when the matter was 
set right. Miss Edger lectured that evening on the subject of religion, 
iii the same open courtyard of a house whei*e I lectured in 1887 and 
raised a fund of Rs. 2,000 for the support of a Siunskrit school. The 
next day \vc visited a Hindu Orphanage, founded by Babu ICalicharan 
Bose, as a Thcosophical Society's Famine work. They had thirty- 
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five boys and girls learning weaving, caipentering and other industries, 
. Upon inquiry ,1 found that they made substantial frames of jungle- 
wood for Chaip&is (Hindu Ixxis), for the exti-avagant sum of three 
annas, or about six cents American cun-ency ; cotton towels they 
made at six pies, or one cent, cotton dress cloth at 2} annas a yai*d, 
sleeping carpets at two aniuis four pies, or about five cents ; at such 
prices house furnishing would be a very Ccisy affair. The fact is that 
the absolute requirements of the teeming millions of Xpdia are so 
modest as to offer but small inducements to our Western manufactur- 
ers of the thousand and one articles of furniture, household fittings 
and other things that \vc reg-ard :is absolute necessaries of life. This 
is what 1 reported to the American Government in 1879, when I was 
acting for it as a Special Commissioner to report what legislation and 
other steps would be necessary to promote an increase of trade rela- 
tions between the United States and Eastern countries. After sub- 
mitting to the inevitable photograph we left for Poona at 8 P.M. 
pcissed all night in the train, missed connection at Manmar, were 
kept there waiting five hours for the next train, got to Dhond at 
1-30 A.M. and to Poona at »5 on the morning of the fith March. 

Poona, it will be remembered, is the place where our old and 
respected colleague, Judge N. I). Khandalwala, Khan Bahadur, has 
been so long officiating in his judicial capacity with much distinction. 
He is one of the soundest advisers and most enlightened le:iders in 
our movement in the Orient ; a Parsi, univcivally respected by his 
co-religionists and by the BomKay Government. He met us at the 
station, took us to the Napier hotel and at 9 A.M. gave us a reception 
at his house at which the most influential gentlemen of the Parsi and 
Hindu community were prc*scnted to Miss Edger. At 5-30 p.m. she 
lectured to a crowded audience. Monday, the 7th, was a busy day ; 
Judge Khandalwala drove us out in the morning, then there was a 
Branch meeting, then one of the E.S.T., and at 5-30 P. M. Miss Edger 
discoursed on the subject of " The Path of Progress," at Albert 
Edward Hall. Many years ago, as I have elsewhere explained, 1 
broke up the injudicious system formerly prevailing, of allowing the 
chief members of local Branches to stop with us at the station, as in 
duty bound, until our train should come along: no consideration 
whatever was given either to their own comfort or to ours, the one 
thing to be avoided was the appearance even of want of courtesy 
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towards tlie guest or guests. Many a night of sleep had I been 
deprived of by not inteiTupting this kindly but unpractical custom. 
Usually my public engagements for the day would be over by 9 or 
10 P.M. and if my train was limed to arrive at 2, 3, or 4 in the 
morningi one can imagine that the weary traveller would feel only 
gratitude to his kind hosts if they would drop him at the station at 
a reasonable bed-time and go to their own homes and beds, leaving 
him or them to be wakened and put into the train when it came 
along after having had, perhaps, some hours of refreshing sleep. At 
Poona I pei-suaded our friends to adopt this plan, so at 9-30 they 
left us at the station and we departed in our train at 2 the next 
morning, our destination being Bellary. 

We got to Bellary at 8 P.M. We were met, of course, by the 
officers of the local Branch, The Hon’ble Rai Bahadur A. Sabhapathy 
Mudaliai", President ; Mr. B. P. Narasimmah, B.A., Secretary, whose 
name is so well and favourably known for his translations fromSams- 
krit into English for the Tlicosophist in former times ; with them, 
Mr. R. Jagannathiah, for many yc*ars past an Inspector of Branches in 
the Indian Section. This gentleman, now so intensely orthodox a 
Hindu, was as intensely heterodox, a free-thinking Bradlaughitc, at 
Madras when wc first came there in 1882. Mr. Sabhapathy was one 
of the most progressive Hindus I have ever met, public-spirited, prac- 
tical, yet always patriotic and religiously inclined. The land about 
Bellary is a rich, deep black soil like that of the Illinois prairies, and 
well adapted to cotton, which is, I believe, the chief crop of the 
district. Mr. Sabhapathy, ;is an extensive landowner, was deeply 
interested in this culture, imported prairie plows from Ameiica and 
used all his influence to get modifications of the pattern which would 
bring their manufacture within the capacity of the village blacksmith, 
adopted by the rj'ots. He was also a grower of sugar-cane and showed 
me his mills and batteries. Our ^ kind friends lodged Miss Edger and 
myself in a huge empty house, known as the “ Old Bruce Bungalow,*' 
the oldest one in the Station and dating back a century. When it was 
at last possible to retire for the night Miss Edger found herself quite 
fagged out by the heat, railway tni\-cl, broken rest ^and lecturing of 
the long tour. There were many visitor the next day, and we had 
to go to the headquarter of Jagannatlikih's pet society, the San- 
margha Sablia, and of our local Branch, receiving addresses of wel- 
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come in English, Samskrit and Telugu. In the evening Miss Edger 
lectured and later, at I) P.M., gave audiences to inquirers, after 
which I put pressure on hei* and got her to go to bed. 

As we were to leave for Gooty early the next afternoon, her 
lecture was given at 7-30 a.m., but in India that means no necessary 
diminution in the size of the audience, as our experience at our 
annual Convention abundantly proves. We had visitors up to two 
o'clock, received presents of fruit and — from Mr. K. Venkatarow, 
F. T. S. — of money for society purposes, and at 3-44 p.M,, left the 
station for our next slopping place, Gooty. Before taking leave of 
Bellaiy, it is worth stating that from a remote historical period the 
district has been the scene of many fierce fights between Moslems 
and Hindus and between the warlike chieftans of the two races among 
themselves. Strange to say, there is very little historical record of 
the pljice before the XVI. century, at which time the ancient Vijaya- 
iiagaram dynasty was overthrown by the Mahomedans. Before that 
its varying fortunes are only recalled in li aditions, few of them trust- 
worthy. Within the Mahoincdan period the territoiy of Bellary was 
split up into a number of small military holdings, held by chiefs called 
Poligirs ; an unruly, perhaps unsaaipulous set of predatory scjldiers. 
who ruled according to their sweet pleasure and enforced their 
will by the help of the sword. If I remember correctly, they figured in a 
not very creditable manner during the operations for the suppression 
of Thuggee .and Dacoity. By turns, the su/.erainty of the country w;is 
vested in the Mahomedan conquerors and the Bijapur chief, from 
whom it Wfis waested by Shivaji, the founder of the Mahratta power. It 
was then absorbed by theNizam-ul-Mulk,the nominal Viceroy of the 
great Mughul in the Deccan. From him it was snatched by Hydcr 
Ali of Mysore. Tipu Sultftn got it from the last-named sovereign ; 
but at the close of the British war with Tipu vSiiltftn in 1792, the 
territories which now form the Bell;ji*y District fell to the share of the 
Nizam of Hyderalxid, by whom it was ceded to the British in 1800, 
in return for a force of English troops to be stationed at his aipital. 
In 1818 the District of Bcllary was constituted as it at present re- 
mains ; thus bringing it luidcr the sway of that most man’cllous thing, 
rightly called the Pax Britannici. 

The above succinct sketch of the political convulsions through 
which this one iigricultural district has passed, 1 have thought it worth 
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while to insert because it is so typical of the history of all the Indian 
peninsula. Well„ indeed, may the British nation feel proud of this mar- 
vellous achievement of adminislralive genius which has lieen shown in 
the welding together of all these hereditarily w^arring tribes, sects and 
races into one vast body, administered by the greatest civil service 
that the world has seen since the time of the Romans. Of course 
there is a fort at Bellary which afforded shelter by turns to the differ- 
ent \rarrior chiefs who owned the place. It is built upon a height of 
450 feet above the plains, is a quadningula.- building on the summit of 
the rock, with only one way up to it, and deemed impregnable by the 
Mysore Princes. 1 mention it for the s;ike of telling the story of how 
Hyder Ali treated the French inilitary engineers who helped him to 
improve the forti lications. They did their best according to his orders ; 
but when he found out that he had made the mistake of fortifying a 
rock which was dominated by a higher peiik, he soothed his pride by 
hanging the engineers ! That was a way they had in the Orient- Do we 
not all recall the story of the.Taj Mahal, that architectural wonder of 
the world at Agra, which is s^iid to have been built from the plans and 
under the superintendence of an Italian architect, although Mahome- 
dati tradition has it that it is a copy of a building in paradise, and that 
the plan of it w:ls given to Shaii Jehan. The story nms that when it 
was finished the selfish and blood thirsty-emperor put out the eyes of 
the architect so that he might never produce another building to com- 
pare with tlie Taj ^lahal in Ix^auty. Returning from our digression, I 
now take up the thread of the narnitive of this memorable Indian tour 
of Miss Edger. 

Our visit to Gooty was a very brief one. We reached there at 7 
P.M. on the 10th March, dined well at the excellent restaurant at the 
R;iilw:iy station and were then taken in a torch-light procession to the 
stone building in which the Samskril school, started and maintained 
by our local Branch, is housed, received there anjiddi’ess and were 
then fiikcn to the tiavellers' bungalow for quarters. On the 11th 
there were many inquirers and other visitors and long and friendly 
conversations with Mr. P. Casava Pillay and the other admirable 
workers who have been leading this local group so successfully for so 
many years. There are three of them specially notable, viz., the one 
just mentioned, Mr. T. Ramachandra Row and Mr. J. Srinivas Row. 
Men like them bring success to any nu^veiiient with which they may 
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connect themselves. Miss Edger lectured once that day but on the 
nex^ the 12th, slie lectured at 8 a.m. on the “ The Finding of God,” 
and at 6 p.m. on " The Theosophic Life." At 8^0 the same evening 
we left for Cuddapah. Although our train got there at four o'clock the 
next morning, I found to my r^ret, a doxen of our members awaiting 
us. To my friendly protest against their robbing themselves of their 
night’s rest, they would hardly listen ; saying that it was a pleasure for 
them to be tliere to meet us at any hour of the night or day we might 
arrive. They took us to the travellers' bung^ow where we received 
many visitors and suffered no little from the heat for the thermometer 
stood above 100°. In f:ict Cuddapali is one of the hottest places in 
India as well as one of the most fever-stricken, for the thin soil rests 
upon the stratum of that slaty alluvial rock from which the celebrated 
slabs of stone so extensively used for paving floors and side-walks are 
quarried. Despite all local disadvantages, however. Miss Edger 
lectured once that evening. 

“nie next day, the 14th March, was the last one of this long tour. 
Miss Edger lectured at 7 a.m. on “ The Finding of God," at li 
P. M. on " The Theosophic Life," held two conversation meetings 
in the morning and afternoon, and after the evening lecture, addressed 
the ladies of some sixty families on “ Religion and Female Duty." 
Then came kindly huewells, and finally at 1 0-aO I’.M. we left for Madras. 
Early the next morning we got b:ick to our beautiful Adyar, with 
almost as much joy as the traveller by c.irav'.in in the desert who 
unloads his weary camels in the o:isis and rests on the gniss beside 
the spring under tlie shade of umbrageous trees. 

'That the tour was a success throughout, has been ah-cady slated : 
it may be repealed that it was pre-eminently so tliroughout the whole 
sixty-five days that it occupied. It gave our new remiit a comprehensive 
view of Northern India from Madras to Kaw:dpindi, brought her into 
contact with its various races .and ciuibled her to re:disc, as she never 
could have done in her New Zealand liume, the reality of the network 
of influence which our movement h<'is woven throughout Bharata** 
\’arsha. 


H. S. Olcott. 
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THE ETERNAL PROBLEM. 

'' Dk tout tkmps kt de tout pays." 

“ Our past is clean forjjot. 

Our present is am! is not. 

Our futurc*s a seal’d seed plot. 

And what betwixt them are we I ” 

T here are books which l^elong to no single nation but to the 
world at large. Literarj' beauty is universal. It is the duty and 
the right of every one to lay hold of it. Shakespeare, Schiller, 
Voltaire, Dante are, by the nature of their genius and the beauty of 
their works, neither English, German, French nor Italian. The 
world is their country, and their language that of the world. Every 
.scholar admires and strives to imitate them. Faust is among the 
niiniber. To name Faust is to name (Joethe. He had worked at it 
almost all his life-time. While barely twenty-four the lii*st image of 
the poem flashed across his min^l. F or close upon si.xty years the 
fei-vour of enthusiasm over the poem hvsted. It was ;i work Si la 
Penelope. 

The Divine Comedy during the middle ages was a sort of 
universal Jiive. The modern world needed its own. It alighted on 
Faust. The l)ees have set working with no desire to leiive off. What 
piles on piles of works have gone forth from these five letters put 
together by the finger of destiny on the chess-board ! Writing to 
Eckermanii lie s;iid : ** You ask me what idea I seek to personify in 
Faust, as if I knew it and was pleased to confide it to my own self. 
Faust, is an incommensurable subject. All the forces of the mind to 
fathom it prove wain." The usuaJ inU*s of criticism do not apply to 
Faust. It escapes the eye even ;ls the majestic chain of the Himalayas 
with its snow-clad summits is lost in the clouds. Placing the work as 
he did on a pedestal above the range of vision of other eyes, the poet 
finds his own dazzled ;is he looks up. With its kaleidoscopic faculty 
it interests diversely every generation. With no end of water could 
the tub of the Danaides lie filled. With no end of writing has the 
hist word on Faust lieen s;iid. 
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While yet a youth, Goethe had achieved success as a mathe- 
matician, a scientist and an alchemist. He had iinished his studies, 
passed hts examinations, and found his knowledge wanting, his 
examiners nothing. This is why Faust says : 

. . . . Wir nichts wissen kfinneii 

Das will niir schicr das Her* verbrennen.” 

(We can know nothing is what almost consumes my heart.) The 
familiarity he enjoyed with tlie gi*eatesl philosophers of his time 
enamoured him of philosophy. But his sculptural genius soon 
wearied of the clouds of Gcnnan transcendentalism. All he knew or 
could know weie heaps of vain foniuihis. There was contradiction 
and discord everywhere. The double 1 ” within soon troubled 
him. The evil reigned in him just lus well as the good. And it often 
happened that of these two ct)-existcnt forces the evil had the upper 
hand. Then arose the supreme but terrible question, is evil something 
positive ? Or is it a phantom which effaces itself and disappeai-s at 
the finjil settling of accounts ? Having gone through all the systems, he 
had adopted in his philosophic studies a sort of eclecticism. 

The influences which govern him are in the past : Homer, 
Shakespeare, Raphael and Spinoza.^ These four represent for him the 
generative element of all modern culture. Science had not been able 
to lead him into the sanctuary of nature. She had inspired in him 
but scorn and contempt. The dawn, impregnated with reviving 
perfumed odours ; the rising sun, the silent noon unlolding in the 
quiet of the country all the splencknir of its riches, the splendid 
sunsets, the starry nights and the potent ring of the horizon, did no 
longer suflicc for that soul — torn to pieces. On the wings of fancy it 
had traversed the bounds which it would have liked to sec disappear 
as if they were the obedient servants «)f reason. Tlie problem does 
not go out of the fatal shell in which it is shut, and the agony of that 
ambitious but noble spirit bursts forth in a cry of desp^iir, a terrible 
curse against science for making him the most unhappy of men. 
And what wonder! Science sneers at what is incredible to her. 
Victor Hugo has well said : La science est ignorante el n'a pas le 
droit de rire ; un savant qui rit dii possible est bien pres d’etre un 
idiot. L'inattendu doit toujoui’s fitre attendu par la science.” Science 
is done when she hius verilicd a fact. She studies man as regards his 
organs and their functions. It is the study of the visible, the study 
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by induction. To study him iis regards his life, his intelligence or 
what is called the soul, is the study of the invisible, the study by 
deduction. This she rclegates to metaphysics. But for determining 
the invisible from the visible, the noumenon from the phenomenon, the 
idea from the form is the aim (jf the science of sciences, and that is 
attained by the method of analogy only. 

To return. Doubts assail him. “ To believe or not to believe ? 
Here is the inevitabli! point of intcrrogjition. To escape, it he would 
fain turn from the highway to a bye-path. But lo ! there stands the 
sign-post at the corner of it. Do the dead return ? Where and how ? 
And is the new existence followed by others ? Arc we conscious of 
the past ? It is the eternal monologue of Hamlet. Such questions 
are easily asked but none more diflicult to answer. What philosophy 
is there he has not looked into ? He has rummaged them through 
when at last the Masler stands before him. Who is he ? A pattern 
of virtue but still of kin with those snuftling, long-iioscd fellows who 
go the rounds of sh eets hawking old clothes. His name was Baaich 
or Bencdiclus Spinoza. His was a family of Portuguese Jews. 
Amsterdam saw him take birth in 1G^>2. Driven from Portugal by 
the inhuman treatment with which the Jews were then persecuted, a 
whole colony of emigrants had landed one day on the coast of 
Holland. This colony constituting itself and multiplying in the bosom 
of the national life of the Netherlands, became in time a sort of a shite 
in a state. Run your eyes over Rembrandt s pictures and engravings. 
Sec how they stir and muster and ti'affic, this singularly crabbed and 
picturescjiie people ! They are personages from the Old Testament with 
their characteristic costume— the men in fur caps andheaxy captans : 
the women bundled up and turbaned in rich stuffs or massive shining 
fabrics, and dressed up in bizarre ornaments. These patriarchs are 
Jews of the Portuguese colony, all more or less rabbis and members of 
that synagogue whence the irtvguliu- Spinoza is banished for his 
heterodox principles. He was put to school to a physician who 
taught him Greek and Latin, his daughter chiirming and bewitching 
him the while. There will always be young people exposing 
themselves to the danger of reading together. It is the legend 
of Abelard and Heloisc again, the crime of seduction excepted. 
They loved, they parted. Looks and vows were exchanged and tlien 
tears : a simple but sorrowful elegy, the remembrance of which would 
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not let Spinoza ever dream of mairiage. He was as unfortunate as 
one could be. All the hatred of the corponition uras furiously 
hurled against him. There w-ts even an attempt to murder him. 
He escaped. lint it is not the assassin’s knife only which carries death. 
Where was the food and lodging ? Descartes, his master, advised 
him to take some profession that would leave him free to c;irry on his 
studies. He look to cutting optical glasses, as Kousseau later did to 
copying mi}sic. By dint of besliiring themselves the Jews secured 
his banishment from Amsterdam. He lived then a recluse at The 
Hague and at Leyden, passing entire weeks at home. One of his 
friends — ^and he had many dtToted ones, too — offered to lend him a 
large sum. I le refused. “ You have a brother, ” said he, to whom the 
money ought to go by preference.” Another offered him a pension of 
500 ecus (crowns). He was content to accept .'iOO, only just enough for 
his wants, making over his rights to paternal inheritance to his sistei*. 
Heidelberg wanted to have him for professor of philosophy, assuring 
him of all liberty in teaching. He loved better to rest salislied with 
his independent life at The Hague, and lived there to his dwith. He 
was forty -four when, exhausted with work and phthisis, he gave up his 
ghost. His principal work-''' The Ethics” — is j)osthumous, TIic 
expose of the doctrine of Descartes, which he published during his 
life-time, is of less importance. His life, sketched by a single stnjke, 
so full of tribulations and of miseries, reseiTcd to him, however, 
several adx^antages h^r his work. Condemned to isolation by 
circumstances, without family ties or natural l)ond, he made 
it over in all freedom to his genius. No consideration arrested 
him. He had broken with the Synagogue, and knew that ikj [Perse- 
cution awaited him on the noble soil of Holland, where one could 
then think, talk and write, all liis «nvn way. It must be said that, in 
his dejection, he had consei ved certain inalienable gifts which charac- 
terise his race — the faculty of gnispiiur the position from the lii-st, of ex- 
amining, verifying, weighing, and <jf not Ix'ing content with ap[K*ar- 
ances. Thus prepared, he turned the intense effort of his work to 
oliservation. Coolly and with a mind free from prejudice and passion 
he contemplated in silence the social circle surrounding him, saw his 
neighbour and studied him, and put off publishing the book, wherein 
he noted his results, to some day after his death. 

Before considering men as making part of a great whole, he gives 
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the theory of the rappori between them. It is the endless sum of 
our sentiments and our motives engendering them reduced to a certain 
number of formulas. There is no tnice of personality, no arguments, 
no anecdotes, nothing outside of mathematical demonstration, nothing 
which pr&iches to you : Believe this, this is good ; avoid that, tliat is 
evil. And the language he uses is no language but a mechanism, such 
only being the words and turns as give the greatest guarantee of the 
sense being perfectly understood . As the name of an author on the title- 
page of a volume always influences the reader more or less, Spinoza's 
posthumous work was anonymous. 1 1 was his desire that not 
only should the world not know the work was his, but take it to be a 
spontaneous enianalion of the human-kind. Noticing the glaciei's 
move in every respect like true friends, we naturally ask, how? Evenst) 
with humanity. The torrent overflows and is no more. Where does 
the flood go ? Spinoza is bent on this problem. He revolves it by con- 
tinuous observation sifted by symptoms which he raises around him 
and classifies methodically. He docs not tnist to what he sees or 
hciii*s. History serves him but little. Detaching himself absolutely 
from all personal ideas and national prejudices, he follows his ex- 
perience till it leads him to the conclusion, that there is nothing true nor 
positive but wha' ‘.s good, and that a negation does not exist. This 
book, the general virtue of which is not to argue, exercised, for a lime, a 
wholly singular influence on the mind of Cioethe, which found in this 
solution the broadest topic of replies to his secret troubles in search of 
peace. 

Faust is at once tragedy and comedy, idyl ami siUire, descrip- 
tive poetry and lyrical philosophy, ’fhere is one part in it, however, 
which predominates. It is satire. The more the poet flings it in the 
face, pungent, unexpected, and unthought of, the more is it el’licacious. 
If you ask iis to who is the pn^tagonist ol the play, there is not one, 
there are two: the hanged and the luingman, Faust and Mephistopheles, 
even as in the sublime tragedy of Shakespeare, Othello and lago. The 
place where the drama develops itself is the soul of Faust, vast, 
Wiried and riche.st by far of all the scenes. 13ut among the cruel temp- 
tations which assail the deductions and dangers which he seeks and 
challenges, his impotence in blunting the shafts of satire of his subtle 
and terrible servant is conspicuously revealed. The author peeps 
through his satire as the great sceptic of modern Germany. 
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The siitirical parts of Uie book ai’c precisjely those which are 
aesthetically the most beautifuli because the poet iinds therein his all, 
Ijecause there lie obeys the invincible instinct of his inclination. The 
amorous transports of rejuvenated Faust, the dixir simplicity, the 
ingenuous love, the blow and the crime of the illitemtc Marg:u*et| move 
us powerfully and wrest from us a tear. I hit the poet seems to enjoy 
it and on the %ime page dries the te:irs which bathe it. Mephisto 
has not the enormous horns, the obscene tail, the black wings;, the 
soot, the horrible snout and the c\'cs of fire, all the fierceness and the 
fright, a little academical, of the univei*sally accepted devil. He jests 
and is a jovial fellow, draws us to himself with a smile ; we arc .almost 
glad as we hear his steps draw near and we seem to be in good 
company when he is on the scene. Wh.it reiinemenl when he says — 

“ Von Zclt zii Zoil soh’ich tlcn Alu*n 
Uiid liiitc micli, niit ilim zii hrcclicn. 

Ks ist «;ar hiibsch von cM'ncm i^rosson Hvrrn, 

So inonsdiMcli init ilfiii IVurd solbsl zu spiTchcn." 

(From time to time I willingly see the ancient and guard myself 
from breaking with him, it is so courteous of so great a Lord as to 
speak kindly even to the devil.) 

lago is repulsive. He broods on revenge and that implacable 
hale which suggests perfidy and crime. Thi» sympathetic Mephisto 
is wholly a cre;ition of the (ierman poet, and is so finished and 
perfect in e;ich one of its parts, that the hallmark it bears sets the 
poet down as a genius of the first order, lie represents an aljstract 
idea, the spirit of doubt, the spirit which denies. 

But a doubt so airy, a negation so subtle and in such apparent 
finery and carelessness, that one would like to be able lo doubt and 
deny again with as much ease. Mephisto is the inGirnalion of satire : 
a saltire which nirely tears and mangles, but opportune, philosophic and 
ever fit, its stings being similar to a,.<uccession of pin-pricks. Through 
this perfect Mephisto, the poet demonstrates that though there are 
many things we can resist, the fascination of those privileged beings 
who have the gift of niising a smile, is what we c;innot resist. Thci'e 
is nothing practice'll in this world that he ainnot give lessons in to the 
greatest of doctors. An cncyclopjcdia of .'ill litenitures, Mephisto Iv.is 
read over all theories .'ind can apply them at need. Were he placed 
before the mcmlx;rs of tlie Academy and questioned as lo the exact 
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sciences, he would not content himself with ridiculing them, but 
answer bel et bieii, convincing them he knows iDcttei’ by far than all 
of them put together. 

Like Leonardo da Vinci, Goethe anticipated long before by rapid 
intuitions, the later ideas of science, and thus penetrating the most 
secret parts of nature, preferred always the more to the less remote, 
“the problem of them both being the transmutation of ideas into 
images,” as Pater says. And this he does in the “ Elective Aflinities " 
and the first part of Faust. But with all this over-much science 
Goethe when expiring cried for ‘‘ Licht, mehr Licht.” This cry for 
light more light is the general ciy of all nature. It resounds from worlds 
to worlds. What this brilliant genius, the elect of the Almighty cried 
for, is what the most humble of his children, the lowest in the scale 
of animal life, the molluscs cry for, from the depths of the ocean. 
Where the light does not reach them, they do not wish to live. 
The flower itsks for it, and so do the animals, who share with us our 
labours, rejoice in it. Out in the garden we sec the birds, “ singing 
hymns unhidden." 

“ In the “olthMi li^htnini; of the sunken sun 
* » * 

Like an i inboilieil joy whose race is iiist bci-un.” 

But see in the tangled growth of the tropics the fierce and persis- 
tent death-grapple for light ! How the tall trees, main victore in the 
fight, strain upward emulously towards the air and the sunshine ! Do 
not these set our soul vibrating ? It is bai barons science and 
obdurate pride which set down all animate nature so low as to sep^u'atc 
man from his yet undeveloped brotliers. The poet seems to feel this 
when he says— 

•• llo prayi lh well, who lovcih wi l! 

lh)th man, aiul birJ, aiul beasl, 

Ho prayolh bosl who lovolh bosl, 

All orcaluros m eat aiul Miiall.” 

Nothing is so ccrLiinly within ns as that Light, " which, ne\'er seen 
itself, makes all things visible, and clothes itself in colours. Our ej’cs feel 
not its niys, but our hearts feel its wannlli." How many are the flowers 
that open their leaves to the sun, but only one follows it. The heart 
that like the sun-llower not only opens to God, but oliej's Him also. 

“ Him llio Rods »t.vv from tlu-ir Iowit so.its ; 

Itiin ilio three worUls in ruin should not shako ; 
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All life is lived for him, all deaths arc dead ; 

Karma will no more make 

New houses. Seeking; nothing, he gains all ; 

Foregoing self the t'lii verse grows * I.' ” 

Pestonji Dorabji Khandalevala. 


THE UNIFICATION OF THE THREE SCHOOLS OF 
HINDU PHILOSOPHY. 

[Concluded from />. l>71.] 

I HAVE thus far, lightly, very lightly, brushed the outskirts of a 
vast lield of inquiry ; 1 have, of necessity, had to omit the logical 
proofs and Vedic texts that go to maintain my positions ; I have been 
brief and clumsy, very ofUai at the cost of cle;irness, and I can only 
say that I have done the best possible under the circumstances. 

This is an attempt, however feeble, to reconcile lines of thought 
that have remained divergent, nay conllicting, for the last 2,500 yeai*s. 
There are before the world the splendid Hhdshyas of the Founders 
and the marvellously acute discussions thereon by their followei's. 
All these devote themselves to the task of each proving his own 
school right and the (others wrong and deluded ; but, alas ! not one 
of them has tried to reconcile and unify the teachings. 1 am iis a 
worm in the dust beneath their feet ; but, in my heart of hearts, 
I feel that but for the key given me by the teachings of my revered 
teacher H. P. B., I might have groped about for all time, in the 
darkness of ignorance and in the intricate iiKizes of subtle dialectics. 
And, once again, I doggedly aflirm that the three Founders tmr sent 
to the world from the Great White Lodge and they can but teach one 
and the same Basic Doctrine. They cumiol nnd do not contnidict 
one another. Then why do we not find it in their Bhtlshyas? Ah ! 
there is the ci ux, the pity of it. 1 hold that we have not before us 
all the materials on which our religion, philosophy and science iu*e 
based. What is left us is but a part of the whole, and a useless part 
it is, nay, a mischievous part. My rc'.tsons are : — 

(1) ‘ The Rig Veda, in spite of the Brdhmanas and the mass of 

gloss and commentaries, is not a)iTectly understood to this day. 
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Why is this so? Evidently because the BiAhmanas themselves 
require a key (S.D. Vol. I. xxvii, Introduction). 

' The late Swdini Daydnand Sarasvati, the greatest Sanskritist of 
his day in India, assured some members of the T.S. that the most 
important tracts on the sacred books were stored away in countries 
and places inaccessible to the European Pandits. What crossed the 
Kalapani from India to Europe were only the bits of rejected 
copies of some passages from our sacred books.” (Ib., xxix). 

SVi M&dhv&ch&rya in his Sutra Hhdshya quotes many Vedic texts 
that cannot be found in the copies now existing and are chisscd as 
' Apathyam^na Sruti.’ 

And now comes the blind Pandit Dhanraj to say that he knows 
by lieart four complete Rhashyas on the complete Vedas— not the 
patches now extant {Tlicosol^liicnl Revieic, March, p. .-17). 

* Professoi* Max Muller shows that no bribes or threats could 
extort from the Brahmins the original text of the Vedas. Whether 
Europe has the complete text is very doubtful and the future may 
have very disagreeable surprises in store for the Orientalists ' (S, D., 
Vol. 1., xxiii). 

(2) * 'File Rooks of the Veddnta (the last word of human 
knowledge) give out hut the metaphysical aspect of this world. 
Cosmogony aiul their priceless Thes;uirus, the Upanishads, require 
now the additional possession of a miLster Key to enable the student 
to get at their full meaning. The reason for this I venture to state 
here as I learned it from a ma-^ter. 

'rhere an; over L’lO Upanishads enumerated by and known to 
Orientalists ; but of the genuine texts there does not exist a fifth of 
that number. The Upanishads contain the beginning and the end of 
all human knowledge, but they have now ceased to reveal it, since the 
day of Buddha. Half t^f their contents have been eliminated, while 
some of them were re-written aiu^ abridged. This is explained by a 
tradition recorded in one of the MJ>S, on Buddha's life. It says that 
the Upanishads were originally attached to their Bi*flhmanas after the 
beginning of a reform which lal t(^ the exclusiveness of the present 
caste system among the Braiimanas, a few centuries after tlie invasion 
of India by the twice born. 'Fhey were complete in those days and 
were used for the instruction of the chekis who were preparing for 
their initiations. This lasted so long as the Vedas and the Brdhmanas 
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remained in the sole and exclusive keeping of the temple Brahmins-^ 
while no one else had the right to study or even read them, outside of 
the sacred caste. 

Then came Gautama. After learning the whole of the Brah- 
miniCcTl wisdom in the Kahasya of the Upaiiishads and finding 
that the teachings differed but little, if at all, from those of the 
Teachers of Life, inhabiting the snowy ranges of the Himalayas, the 
disciple of the Bnihmins, feeling indignant because the sacred wisdom 
w’as thus withheld from all but the Bnihinans, determined to save 
the whole world by popularising it. Then it was that the Brahmins, 
seeing that their sacred knowledge and occult wisdom was falling 
into the hands of the Mlechchas, abridged the text of the Upanishads, 
originally containing thrice the matter of the Vedas and the Brdli- 
manas put together, without altering, however, (Mic word of the texts. 
They simply detached from the MSS. the most important portions 
containing the last word of the Mystery of Being. The key lo the 
BrMiminical Code remained hcnceforlh with the initiates alone — 
such is the Esoteric tradition beyond the Himalayas. 

There are lOM Upimishads in the Telngii edition and this is the 
number accepted by all the edncaied Braliniins I have come across. 
But the Calcult'i edition has a number of rpanishads that are not to 
be found in the Madras edition ' the Nila Budra, Cliliiirika, Kanlhas- 
riiti, Brahmabindii, &c. 

The two editiijns differ greatly as lo the text of some of the 
Upanishads, going so far as to omit a large number of Slok.is. For 
example, the Xdda Bindii, the Tejo Hindu, the Dhyilna Hindu and 
many others are quite unrecognisable in theii' liengaii costume. 
The Tejo Hindu is Iti pages in the ^ladras edition and but 0 )ie page 
in the Calcutta edition. 

In the Ndda Hindu, the famous pass: ige :dx)ut AtmaGnyfinis and 
Tattva Gfiy&nis is inexplicable as it stancls in the Madras edition. Hut 
the text as it is given in the K:ija '^'*)ga by 'rnkaram 'I'atya is more 
correct and gramm:itical ; but the meaning is cjuite different. The 
Hatha Pradipika (chapter IV.) bodily quotes the latter part of the 
N4da Bindii Upanishad *. the text is correct and the meaning clearer 
with the assistance of the Commentary. Sankaidcharya quotes very 
largely from the 10 I 'panishads, but very rarely from the remaining 
{)8, even when these treat of the same subjects. When commenting 
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on the passages in the Gita and the Upanishads that treat of practiail 
Yoga he miglit very well have quoted from the S'^ndilya, DarSana, 
Yogasikha, Yogiichudamaiii, Yoga Tattva, Yoga Kundali, Bhawind, 
Varaha, &c. 

Many of the Upanishads arc in the last degree philosophic or 
Upanishadic in their nature. Some are mere collections of so many 
formulas with aj^propriate cerennuiies for the invocation of various 
powers in nature— a work filler for the Alharva Veda, and the Mantra 
S'lLstras. Among others I may mention the lihavana, Ilayagriva, 
Sarasvati,S'iikaKiihasya,Savilri, &c. Yhc Akshamaia treats of rosaries; 
Hhasmajilb41a of the holy ashes : the Yasucleva of the caste marks 
of the Vaishnavas : the Muktika is hut a catalogue of the names of 
the Upanishads; the ICalisantdrana is but a series of repetitions of 
the name of Kama. Pandit Bhrishyach^rva affirms in no mild terms 
that some of the Upanishads arc but very recent compilations and 
mentioned the Vajra Suehi as an example. The same remark applies 
to many others, taking into consideration their non-Valic style and 
diction and the modernness of the subjects treated therein. 

Many «)f the Up.inisha(ls are full of passages that are extremely 
faulty in their construclioii and grammar, so that it is cxliemcly 
diflicult, nay sometimes ivnpossiblc to make out the meaning. Some- 
times a sloka has only the iirst fool, sometimes the second and very 
often three. Tlie magnilucle of the evil will be understood when we 
know that a word misplaced or left out, say an interchange of the 
r/g/// for the hH changes the whole mi aning. 

Very many oC the UpanishacN are ill-coiistnicled and seem as if 
pul together by chance. The lirsl ten lines treat of Vedfinlie meta- 
physics, Then at once the subjeel changes to Yoga ; it goes on fur 
another ten lines when in comes a dissertation about the Sannyjlsis, 
or the Asramds, or the sacred (hreiid, or the tuft of hair. Everything 
is in a jumble and seems as if .surpriseil into pelrilaclion in the act 
of dancing to the music of Orpheus. 

The same passages occur again and again, with no excuse for 
their frequent appeiirance, in many of the Upanishads, — for instance 
the famous lines about the Pranava, in the Mandukya Upanishad. 

“ S'ri Sankiiracharya wrote many a Bhashya on the Upanishads. 
But his original treatises, ;ls there are reasons to suppose, have not 
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yet fallen into the hands of the Philistines’' (S. D., Vol. 1., 269, 270, 
271). 

The Bnihma Sutnis are in no \ray better. The three Bhdshyas 
differ as to the very nuinl^er of the aphorisms. Tlicy are in doubt 
as to whether a Sutni is Purvapaksha (an objection) or Siddh&nta 
(conclusion) ; as to whether it is one Sutra or made up of two. 
Madhv&chirya interprets the Sutnis from the first to the hist in an 
entirely different manner from the two other Bh&shyakdr&s ; but 
while S'ankara and K&minuja give forced interpretations and imagi- 
nary connections of the Sutr:L<, Madhva supports every one of his 
opinions by quotations from the S'niti or the Pur^nas, which, sti'angc 
enough, are man-ellously apt. His Bhlshya is the briefest of the 
three and contains no opinions of his own or conclusions based up- 
on dialectics, but is a collection of the originals upon which llu: 
Sutras arc.based. It is clear, natiinil and consistent ; and to those 
that look deeper with the searchlight of the teachings of M. P. B., a 
veritable mine of occultism and the nearest approach to the Esoteric 
Doctrine given to the world by her. In his Hhftshyas on the Upa- 
nishads he quotes from many a work wliose very names are in)w 
lost. Again S'ankara and Eilmdnuja quote from many previous 
writers on the same subject, whose works are now lost. 

Says H. P. H. : ** And there are still weightier reasons to believe 
that the priceless Bhishyas on the Esoteric Doctrine t.>f the Brah- 
mins, by their greatest expounder, will remain for ages a de.id letter 
to most of the Hindus” (S. D., Vol. J., 271, 272). 

And now Pandit Dhanr^j has dictated portions of a Bhlshya, 
by Barhayana, in SO, 000 slokas, on the original Brahma Sutras, 
numbering 10,000. He claims to know the original Sutras of the 
six systems of Hindu I^hilosophy, all with Blilshyas (Tlicosopliical 
RevieTiVf March, 1906, pp. ^56-37). 

As to the GitS, the same blin^l' Pandit has dictated 700 slokas of 
what he declared was the second half and cojitiiuiation of the GitJ 
now current. 

Svftmi T. Subba Rao once said that there exists in a temple at 
Kandy in Ceylon, a commentary on the (iit4, as big as the Mah4- 
bh&rata. 

There is a wide-spread tradition among the Hindus of the 
South, that the so-ailled S'ank;uii Bhfchya on the Gitft is not by the 
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original S'ankani. And, of a truth, the style and matter compare but 
very unfavourably with those of the Bhlshyas on the Upanishads 
and the Brahma Sutras. 

Pandit Dhani4j has dictated some 100 slokas of the real 
original Bhdshya on the Gil4, by the real original S'ankara, the cur- 
lent one having been decided to be spurious. It seems to be a sort 
of an abstract of the alleged Gobhila Bh^shya on the Git&, He 
further claims to know by heart 52 Bhlshyas on the (jitft. 

In the face of all these proofs 1 am led to think that we have not 
the original lexis of Ihe Bhashyas before m. Aiul why ? 

It has been claimed in all ages, that e\’er since the destruc- 
tion of the Alexandrian Library, every work of a character that might 
have led the profane to the ultimate discovery and comprehension 
of some of the mysteries of the secret science was, owing to the 
combined efforts of the members of the Brotherhoods, diligently 
searched for. It is added, moreover, by those who know, that once 
found, save three copies left and stored safely away, such works were 
all destroyed. In India, the last of the precious MSS. were secured 
and hidden during the reign of the Emperor Akbar. 

It is maintained, furthermore, that every sacred book of that 
kind, whose text was not sufliciently veiled in symbolism, or which 
had any direct references to the ancient mysteries, after having been 
carefully copied in cryptographic characters, such as to defy the 
art of the best and cleverest p.'ilci>gnipher, was also destroyed, to the 
last copy. During Akbar 's reign, some fanatical courtici's, displeased 
at the Emperor's prying into the sinful religion of the infidels, 
themselves helped the Bralunanas to conceal their MSS." (S.l)., 
VoJ 1., xxii, xxiii, Introdiiclion). 

There is a tradition in India that the real secret commentaries 
which alone make the Veda inlelligible, though no longer visible to 
profane eyes, still remain for the* initiates, hidden in secret caves and 
crj’jits. The occultists assert that all tlu'se exist, safe from W estern spo- 
liating hands, to reappear in some more enlightened age, for which, in 
the words of the late Swflmi Dayilnanda Sai’asvati, the Mlechchas will 
have to wait " (lb. xxxv. Introduction). 

If the original works were ever lo be given out to the world, I 
have an innate conviction that the teachings of S'ankai a \\ould be 
found to agree fundamentally with that of the other h oundei s ; that they 
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will be the quintessence of clear common sense, irrefutable logic, and 
primeval esotericism ; that the weak and filmy theories attributed to 
him will have no place in them ; and that it is the perennial fountain 
from which sprang the two other schools, each but a different exposi- 
tion of the same truths, when the origiiud teachings were either lost 
or distorted. 

And till then, in the words of H. P. B., “tlic writer of the 
present article must be prepared beforehand to meet with great oppo- 
sition and even the denial of such statements as arc brought forward 

herein F acts there :u*c and they can hardly be ignored. 

But, owing to the intrinsic difricultics of subjects treated, and the 
almost insurmountable limitations of the Knglish language to express 
certain ideas, it is more than probable that the writer has failed to 
present the explanations in the best and the clearest hn’ins ” (S.D., 
Vol. 1., 273.) 

Brothel'S, ** 1 have here made a nosegay i^f culled dowers, and 
have brought nothing of iny own but the string that ties them (S.D., 
Vol. L, p. xlvi, Introduction). 

C. K. SKIXIVASAYAXCiAR. 


THE MAHOMMEDAN ‘‘FIRE BATH.” 

S OME time ago I witnessed a curious cerenuiny, of which, at the 
reciiiest of the President-Founder, I send an account. Possibly 
thei’e may be some one among your readers who could give more 
information on the subject, as I can only relate what two of us saw 
and were told at the time. We could not even wait to the end, 
because of an accident which obliged us to leave before the conclu- 
sion of the rite. 

The ceremony was the Maho;TJmedan “ Fire Bath." It look 
place in a lai’ge open space in Slave Island, Colombo. We arrived 
there at 9 p.m. The streets were crowded, and we passed several 
groups of masked men, some dressed in gorgeous clothes, while 
others had adorned their dusky skin with white or yellow paint to 
imitate tigers or some other animals. Just then it began to rain very 
heavily, and a Sinhalese man was so kind as to invite us to take 
shclta* in his verandah. This gave us the chance of making some 
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inquiries as to the purpose of this cci’emony. Wc were told that it 
was the last of a series of festivals held every year in commemora- 
tion of the death of two nephews the Prophet, Hussan and 
Hoosscin, who were killed in a battle between two parties, owing to a 
dispute as to the siicccssi(3n of the Teacher. The Fire Bath is con- 
sidered a cure for sickness ; and if pcTiple get ill during the year they 
sometimes make a vow to pass througli the fire if they recover. This 
is about all that the people could tell us. In about half an hour's 
time the rain ceased, and we were told that the fire was being made 
ready. 

In front of the house where we took shelter a scaffolding had been 
erected, where wc could hire a seat for one rupee. We were glad of 
this opportunity, for the place was so crowded that we could hardly see 
anything. The structure did not seem particularly strong, but it offered 
a splendid view, so we riscended the rickety ladder. In the centre of a 
large open space a circular pit had been dug, about ten or twelve feet in 
diameter, and perhaps four feet deep. In this had been thrown a 
lai*ge quantity of fire-wood, over which a whole tin of kerosene oil 
was poured and then set on fire. At first the smoke was dreadful, 
but gradually it cleared up, and a bright fire was burning. 

Now came from the crowd all kinds of people, Mahommedans, 
Tamils, and Sinhalese, with offerings of firewood, chillies, incense and 
money. The sacrificer placed the gifts on his head, and walked 
slowly round the fire ; some only once, others three times. Sometimes 
a father or mother came, carrying a small child ; a bundle of wood 
was laid on the little head, the child had to hold it with one hand, 
the other relations jtfuied hands, and thus walked in procession round 
the pit. When the round was compieled, the offerings were thrown 
into the llames ; first the wood, then the chillies and incense, and last 
of all the money. The latter is not touchetl by anyone, but buried 
the next day, when tlie pit is closed. Not till the following year, 
when it is opened again, are the street-boys allowed to pick it up. 

It was a grand sight on this dark jiight, nearly the whole place 
lit up by this huge fire, by the side of which the gas-lamps seemed 
like little stars. Against the glow of the fire were thrown out the 
forms of the devotees in their bright oriental costumes, making their 
otferiiigs, saying pravers with bowed head and folded hands, then 
stretching out their arms to the fire, and some also to the four 
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quarters of the earth. There was one man who reminded us of 
Titan. He seemed to be in charge of the pit, and we laughingly 
called him the chief stoker, becjuise he w^s continually poking the 
burning wood with a large bc^im, throwing the sparks far and wide. 
The heat now became so intense that, although we wei’e at a con- 
siderable distance, we had to cover our faces. 

We had been told that the ceremony would hike place at 10-30 
P.M. ; but it became midnight and still there was nothing to be seen 
but the roaring fire and the continual offerings. Now and again a 
diversion was created by a group of miusked coolies, dressed in fanhis- 
tic costumes, who performed a dance in front of us in the hope of 
receiving some money. Upon inquiiy we were told that the people 
would piiss through the fire at 2 a.m. Our faces fell, for we had been 
sitting there already for three hours in the damp and cold night air, 
chilled in the back and scorched in front. We thought, however, as 
the proverb has it, In for a penny, in for a pound.” We had been 
wailing so long now that we decided to see the end of the affair ; the 
more so since the crowd wus so dense that it would Iiave been 
difficult to pass through. 

At about 1 A.M. three men appeared, dressed only in white loin 
cloths, each wearing a garland of flowers round his neck. In one 
hand was held a while muslin cloth, which was waved over the fire, 
and then withdrawn, while they i)erfornicdakind of step-dance round 
the pit, chanting all the while, ** Hiissan, Iloossan ! Hussan, Moossan ! ” 
Having been once round, they disappeared into a small temporary 
temple. From this resounded the whole evening the monotonous 
music of tlie lom-iom or native drum. These three men were the 
only persons who looked as if they had anything to do with a 
religious rite. There were others who joined them in this chanting 
round the fire, but they were dressed in ordinary cl(.)lhes. Some of 
the latter and the “chief stoker” ^low prevented the people from 
throwing any more fuel into the fire. It was amusing to watch, 
sometimes, a bundle thrown a long way, from among the crowd, 
being caught by the men before it reached the pit, while at other 
times again it would fall into the flames in spite of their efforts to 
prevent it. All the wood now offered was laid at the door of tlie 
temple. 

About 2 A.M. the fire had .sul)sided, and only a mass of glowing 
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coals was left, through which small blue flames were creeping to and 
fro. We were told that the people who were to walk through the fire 
had now gone for the bath which it is customary for each devotee 
to take before attempting to cross the blazing pit. The three men 
repeated their chant from time to time, and at last jumped straight 
across the pit in about three leaps. It did not seem to hurt them, and 
they came back the sjime way. Then several men, each dressed in a 
single white cloth, and a child on his arm, also crossed the fire. One 
of them stumbled in the centre of the pit and nearly fell, but he 
succeeded in gaining the opposite side, where people were ready to 
support him. The three men who went in fust continually crossed 
from one side to the other, and even danced all over the coals, with- 
out receiving any apparent injury. But all others, after crossing once, 
had to be supported, and were taken into the temple. We thought 
they were burnt, but were told that no one ever gets hurt during these 
festivals, and that they were not suffering pain, but were in a state of 
ecstasy. There was then a grciit stir, and we could sec that a woman 
was going to pass through the lire with her child. It was dreadful to 
look on, and, in the midst of ;ill this excitement, there was a sound of 
breaking wood, and the floor under our feet began to move ! The 
front of it sank, and we felt ourselves slipping forward. A man and 
a girl in front of us were precipitated right over the edge of the scaffold- 
ing, and their chairs after them. My own chair was not more than a 
yard and a half from the edge, and I wondered what would liappen 
next, as the slightest movement w;is likely to throw us all over. A 
few moments of suspense followed ; then the strain was broken by 
one of the gcnilemen holding my ;u in and asking me to rise carefully, 
as he would assist us in getting down. Allhough very much fright- 
ened, everyone escaped siifely, even the persons who had been so 
suddenly thrown down. \Vc had spent a most exciting five houi-s 
viewing one of the strangest sights we ever witnessed ; but, after this 
incident, we had no mind to stay any longer. Fortunately, our 
rickshaws were close at hand, the policemen m:idc a way for us 
through the crowd, and that was the last we saw of the “ Fire Bath.” 

S. Pieters. 


4 
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THEOSOPHY, the BIHLE, AND SCIENCE, ANENT 
DEATH. 

T he subject of death, of the possibility of a life beyond it, and of 
the nature of that life, is one that occurs to the thinking man 
quite often, and, ;ls lie grows older, it becomes of greater and greater 
moment to him. He wants definite information about it, information 
that is the result of investigation, research, and experience ; informa- 
tion that seems reasonable and harmonises witii common-sense. 

Theosophy gives this information. Theosopliy is not a religion ; 
it is a system of philosophy, :ind it gives definite facts on the subjects 
concerning which we need to know in order to live a right life. It 
gives a rational explanation of the world in which we live, of our 
place in the univei'se, of our relations to the Creator, to our fellow- 
man, and to the lower kingdoms ; of death and the life beyond it, of 
the goal of human existence, and of the method of attaining that goal. 
And it gives this information as the result of definite study and 
investigation by trained and competent students, whose researches 
have been verified over and over again, so that there is only the 
slightest possibility of error. The statements of Theosophy are to be 
accepted only if they conform to reason, only if they are in analogy 
with our own experience, for Theosophy has no creeds and no 
dogmas which any one must believe, the motto of the Society being 
There is no religion higher than truth.” 

Religion and science also make certain statements anent these 
subjects, and their statements are believed by many of their followers. 
Inasmuch as truth is always the saine in no matter wb.al language it 
may be clothed or by what set of people it may be believed or 
procfciimed, the assertions of Theosophy concerning these subjects 
should be confirmed, in part, at least, by religion as well as by science. 
There is not space here to prove that in nil of its cardinal principles 
Theosophy is confirmed by the liible or by modern science or by 
both ; but it may be well to show that both the Ihblc and modern 
scientific men affirm certain aspects of the life after death, which 
affirmations coincide with some of the Theosophical teachings on the 
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subject, though, of coui-se, iieitlicr the Bible nor science gives anything 
like the clekiils that Theosopliy gives. 

Thcosophical leaching about the nature of death and the life 
beyond it, may be brielly summarized ;is follows ; Man is an immortal 
soul and the physical body is onl^* a sheath which he uses on earth 
for the purpose of co-operating with evolution and of gaining wisdom, 
acquiring strength, and developing love for humanity ; death is but 
the dropping of the physical body and is only a stage in his 
progress ; after death he is exactly the same man as before, in faults 
and ill virtues, in disposition and in character; it is only his body 
that has changed, and he is now clothed in his astral body, which is 
finer in quality than physical matter ; he is not in some far-off region, 
but on the contniry is usually in the s;ime siiiToiindings jls before ; 
inasmuch as astral matter interpenetrates physical matter, he can pass 
readily through the latter ; lie Ginnot be seen by merely physical 
vision, but he can easily be seen by one who has developed astral 
vision ; he [lerccives what is going on on earth and often takes a deep 
interest in it ; in unusual conditions — such ;is when there is a 
medium ” present — he c;in move physical objects, write physical 
messages, play musical instruments, create coloured lights ; he can also 
gather physical matter around himsitlf in the shape of a physical form 
and he can then speak and be spoken to by living people ; he remains 
on the astral plane until he has been cleansed of his cartlily passions 
and appetites ; his next step is that of going into a realm of matter 
liner tlian the astral, which is called mental matter ; here he enjoys 
the utmost peace, happiness, and rest, and here he also iLSsimilates 
the results of his lessons and experiences on earth, spending as many 
yeius in this condition ^ls arc necessary lor the perfect fulfilling of its 
puipose. 

His further evolution obviously necessitates Iiis returning to 
physical life, in a human body ot coiu-sc, so that lie may continue his 
career of development iinhi pnl'cction. But this need not lx: 
especially referred to in this paper. 

Ill what respects does the Bible confirm this teaching ? It may 
be well to consult the old Icstamcut ;is well as the new. 

In the First of Samuel, chapter XX VI II., verses 7 to 16, inclusive, 
the following is given : “ 'riicn said S;uil unto his servants. Seek me a 
woman that hath a familiar spirit, that i may go to lier, and enquire 
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of her. And his servants said to him, Behold there is a woman that 
hath a familiar spirit at Endor. And Saul disguised himself, and put 
on other raiment, and he went, and two men with him, and they 
came to the woman by night : and he Kiid, I pray Ihec, divine unto 
me by the fatniliar spirit, and bring me him up, whom 1 shall name 

unto thee Then said the woman, whom shall I bring 

up unto thee 7 And he s:iid Bring me up Samuel. ..... And 
the king said unto lier. Be not afraid : for what sawest thou ? And 
the woman sfiid unto Siuil, I saw gods ascending out of the earth. 
And he said unto her, what fonn is he of 7 And she said. An old 
man cometh up ; and he is covered with a mantle. And Saul 
perceived that it was Samuel, and he stooped with his face to the 
ground, and bowed himself. And Samuel s;iid to Saul, Why hast 
thou disquieted me, to bring me up ? And Saul answered, I am sore 
distressed ; for the Philistines make war ag.'iinst me, and God is 
departed from me, and answereth me no more, ncitlicr by prophets, 
nor by dreams : therefore I liavc called thee, that thou mayest make 
known unto me what I shall do. Then said Samuel, wherefore then 
dost thou ask of me, seeing the Ixjrd is dci>arlecl from thee, and is 
become thine enemy.” 

This is a ause that directly conlirms Theusophical teaching on 
the subject. Samuel, who had died some time before, is seen to be 
within calling distance of the earth ; the woman that hath a familiar 
spirit” and by means of whom he is brought up, corresponds with 
the modern “ medium ;” the conversation Ixitwcen Samuel and S;iu! 
and the fact that Saul perceived that the form was SjunucI, shows 
that Samuel w:ls still the same man, in bodily outline as in intellect, 
that he had been during physical life. And Samuers c|ueslion, Why 
h:ist thou discpiieted me, to bring me up,” confirms another Theo- 
sophical statement— that it is belter not to cause dead }Tet)ple to return 
to the physical plane, as that retiuxlsand interferes with their evolution 
toward higher planes. 

In the Ninth chapter of St. Mark, vei-ses 2 to 8, inclusive, we 
have another instance corrobomtivc of Theosophical statements about 
the life after death. “ And after six days, Jesus taketh with him Peter, 
and James, and John, and leiideth them up into an high mountain, 
apart by themselves : and he wiis ti'ansfigurcd before them. . . . 
And there appe;ired unto them Elias with Moses : and they were 
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talking with Jesus And suddenly, when they had looked 

round about, they saw no man any more, save Jesus only with them- 
selves." Here three living men, Peter, James, and John, saw two 
men who had died long before, Elias and Moses, talking with Jesus. 
So there ;u‘e emphasized the Theosophicjil truths that death docs not 
change the man, that deiith is of course not the end of things, that the 
dead man is frequently around us here, and that he can appear .and 
spesik and be spoken to on the physical plane. 

Though these very clear statements in the Ilible as to the re;ility 
and nature of the life beyond death are rai-cly dwelt upon by the 
average preacher or orthodox churchman, it must not be forgotten 
that they have been and are emphasized and believed in l)y the more 
intelligent and enlightened clergymen and laymen. The late liishop 
Newman said, I believe in the communication with dcpiirted spirits. 
Nothing is more clearly taught in the Bible.” 

Turning now to the department of science, it will be interesting 
to note the statements of the most eminent scientific men .about the 
importance of inquiry into and study of these subjects and also about 
their own opinion in consequence of personal investigation of the 
facts. 

Professor Sir William Crookes, formerly President of the British 
Association for the aduinccment of Science, and of the Society for 
Psychical Research, s;\id several ye.ars ago ; t “ Psychical science 
seems to me at least as important as any other science whatever. It 
is the embryo of something which in lime may dominate the whole 
world of thought.” 

Dr. Alfred Kussel Wallace X “ holds that proof of the existence 
•of the soul beyond the grave is already established. The study of the 
spiritual nature of man, he says, is coming more and more to the front' 
of human inquiry.” “ Spiritualism,” says Dr. Wallace, “ means the 
science of the spiritual nature of 'nian, and that is surely a science 
which deseiTes a place among the investigations of mankind. . . 

. . . 1 am a Spiritualist, and I am not in the least frightened of 
the name 1 It is only because the scientific investigations of Spiritu.'il- 

• (JiiolcJ ill “ Brief .mi Iminortjiliiy, ” by Or. (\-ir.iiidci ; CliiiiiRo, 1902, p. 137. 
t AiKliCFs 10 ihc Soricly lor Psydiual Kcbcarch, J;in. 29ih, 1897 ; reprinted in ihc 
Aiiiuiiil Rcjhhi of the Sniiihfoiiiini Insiiiuicfor 1890, p. 189. 

} (juoted in '/'At Life if Tint /if April Sili, 1905, 
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ists are confounded in llie popubir mind with the chicanei 7 and 
imposture of a few charlatans that the indiscriiniiiating world has not 
studied the literature of Spiritualism. A study of that literature, an 
honest and unbiased exiimination of spiritual investigations, would 
prove to the world that the soul of man is a reality, and that death is 
not the abrupt and unreasoning end of consciousness.'' 

Dr. A. van der Naillen writes: * “ 1 have had thousands of 
tests in psychic research s:itisfaclory to myself, carrying with them 
absolute proof of the continuation of life ; but, you know, othei-s who 
have never participated in such experiments, or who are not suffi- 
ciently developed to be gifted with the same illumination at least, 
cannot be convinced. I can only say that during forty years of 
investigation, always holding science in one hand as a counterweight, 
and running throngli all the phases of psychic science and, in Europe 
:ts well as America, interviewing and experimenting with the highest 
authorities everywhere, 1 am absolutely certain of the continuation 
of life after terrestrial death." 

Sir William Crookes statis : t ''That certain physical pheno- 
mena, such as the movement of material substances and the 
production of sounds resembling electric discharges, occur under 
circumstances in which they cannot he explained by any physical 
law at present known, is a fact of which I am as certain as I am of 
the most elementary (act in cheinistiT. My whole scientific education 
li;is been one long lessfin in exactness of observation, and I wish to 
be distinctly understood that this firm conviction is the result of most 
CJircful investigation.” Some of the phenomena he obseiTcd are : The 
movement of heavy bodies without contact, but without mechanical 
exertion. Alteration of weight of bodies. Movement of heavy 
substances when at a distance from the medium. The rising of 
tables and chan’s off the ground, without contact with any person. 
The levitation of human b<xlies. ^ -Luminous appearances. The ap- 
pearance of hands, either self-luminous or visible by ordinary light. 
Direct writing. Phantom forms and faces.” Then follows an account 
of the appearance of and experiments with a dead girl, Katie King, 
who, with the aid of an exceptionally pure and desirable medium, 

* (Jiiotcd in “ Proofs of Life after Deaih,** compiled anti edited by Robert J. Thomp- 
son, Chicago, 1902, p. 86. 

t /Aft/., p. 85. 
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Florence Cook, appeared in pliysical matter. These experiments \vei*e 
conducted at the Professor's house, under his direct supervision. 
Forty-four photographs were taken of Katie King as she materialized, 
and in different positions. Concluding, Sir William wTites : . 

to imagine, I say, the Katie King of the last three yeare to be the 
result of imposture does more violence to one's reason and common- 
sense than to believe her to be what she herself aflirms." 

Professor James H. Hyslop writes as follows: * “When I 
look over tlie wliole field of the phenomena, and consider the 
suppositions that must be made to escape spiritism, which not only 
one aspect of the case, but every incidental feature of it strengthens, 

. . . I see no reason except the suspicions of my neighbours for 

withholding assent.” 

Dr. l^aiil Joire affirms t that The conclusion to be arrived 
at from these philosophiciil, scientific and experimental considerations 
are : — 

First : That the intelligent principle which outlives corporeal 
nature exists in man. 

Second : That in his future life the principle commonly called 
the soul preserves to a great meiisure the ijualities and dispositions 
which dominated it in its terrestrial life. 

Third : That this supra-tei reslrial life is under the influence of 
the life in this world, which prepares it for the after-life. 1 he soul 
ought always to reach a certain development, and by elevating itself 
on this earth above everything that lowers it and brings it close to 
matter it will be much easier attaining perfection.” 

Prof. H. L. I lartzog writes : i “I believe in the continuation 
of the existence of the soul for tlu; reiison that science teaches and 
proves that nothing can be annihilatal.” 

The opinion of Professer Sir •Oliver Lodge is expressed in the 
following language. : ^ “If any one c.ires to hear what soit of 
conviction has been borne in upon my mind, as a scientific m.in, by 
some twenty years familiaritv with these ijiiestions which conctin us, 
I am very willing to reply as frankly as I can. h ii'st, then, I am, foi 
all pei*sonal purposes, convinced of the persistence of human existence 

• //>/«/„ p. 107 . t Ihhi.,\\. 3 S. X I>. SI- ^ p. 134« 
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beyond bodily death ; and though I am unable to justify that belief in 
a full and complete manner, yet it is a belief which has been produced 
by scientific evidence ; that is, based upon facts and experiences, 
though 1 might find it impossible to explain categorically how the 
facts have produced that conviction. . . 

. . suppose that I am asked further : Do you consider 
that trance utterances are ever due to the agency of departed 
persons ? I am bound to say that, as regards the content or 
intelligence of the message, I have known cases which do very 
strongly indicate some form of access to a pei-sistent portion of the 
departed pei-sonality ; and occasionally, though rarely, the actual 
psychical agency of a deceased pei-son is indicated.” 

These are the statements of some of the most eminent scientists 
in the world, men who represent almost the greatest intellectual 
development of the age, and who are recognized as being adminibly 
equipped to cari^ on investigations, to study facts, to guard against 
mistake and deception, and to form refisonable and common-sense 
opinions. The result of their many years' inquiry into the matter of 
death and the life beyond it, is to corroborate very emphatically, so 
far as they go, the Thcosophical teaching on the subject. 

Scientists recognize, what Theosophy has always asserted, that 
man is an immortal soul ; that, as such, physical death is not the end 
of his consciousness, but that his existence continues beyond it ; that 
after death he preserves virtually the same characteristics and disposi- 
tions as during physical life ; that the purpose of earthly existence is 
to elevate him as a soul above everything that is low ; that death does 
not remove him to some distant place, but that he remains in close 
proximity to the physical plane, so that under some conditions he can 
come actively into touch with it by moving physical objects, by 
writing, by producing sounds, and by appearing in a temporarily- 
materialized physical body, so that he may be; seen, recognized, spoken 
to, and photographed. 

These facts, which throw a flood of light on the problem of 
death, arc of transcendent importance to every person. By showing 
that death is not the end of things, that after it we;ire the same people 
as before, that we are then in the immediate neighbourhood of those 
whom we love and who love us, that it is possible for us t(^ come into 
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touch with those whom we h;ive left behind and to communicate 
with them, that we have a splendid career before us that will e«rent- 
ually lead us to pei-fection, — by giving this information, which in 
many respects confirms bibliciil as well as Theosophical teaching, 
modern scientific men have lifted a great load from many a heart 
and mind. 

Such knowledge tends to remove the fear of dearth for ourselves 
as for our friends ; it helps us to live a serene and calm life and to do 
our work peacefully and happily, for we can recognize tliat law 
and order and goodness reign in the after-death realms as well as here, 
and that the pei’son who tries to live a right life need not fear anything 
in the universe. 

Theosophy tells us far more than the Bible or science docs about 
the hereafter, and the additional knowledge which it gives is in 
thorough harmony with the fragmenls given by them. Mr. C. W. 
T^adbeater's invaluable book ** The Other Side of Death" presents 
a clear and comprehensive account of the whole region. May there 
eventually come to all, the iK*ace and strength and joyousness that 
have come ti) those who have studied the facts and have been deeply 
grateful for the light ! 

Menky Hotchner. 


DUTY AS EXPLAINED BY II. P. B. 

T he very plain and direct statements of Madame Blavatsky on the 
subject of ‘ Duty ’ are worthy of our serious attention. 

It was Alexander Pope who uttered this wise saying : 

“ I-.earn then thyself ; presume not God to scan ; 

The proper study of mankind, is man." 

H. P. B. says, in the “ Key to Theosophy" (Chapter XI I.), 
our philosophy [meaning Theosophy] teaches us that the 
object of doing our duties to all men, and to ourselves the last, is 
not the attainment of personal happiness but of the happiness of 
others ; the fulfilment of right for the sake of right, not for what it 
may bring us. In defining her idea of duty she says: “ Duty then is 
that which is due to humanity, to our fellowmen and neighlxuirs and 
5 
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especially to those who are poorer and more helpless than ourselves. 
That is a debt which, if left iinp<iid during life, will leave us spiritually 
insolvent and moral bankrupts in our next incarnation. Theoso- 
phy is the quintessence of dutyJ* 

After referring to lip-rcIigion and '' lip-ethics,” she says 
Those who practise their duty towards all and for duty's own 
sake are few... Modern ethics are Ixjautiful to read about and hear 
discussed ; but what arc words unless converted into actions ? 
Finally : if you ask me how we understand Theosophical duly, 
practically, and in view of karmii, I may answer you that our duty 
is to drink without a murmur, to the last drop, whatever contents the 
cup of life may have in store for us ; to pluck the roses of life only 
for the fragrance they may shed on others, and be ourselves content 
but with the thorns, if that fnigrance cannot be enjoyed without 
clepriving some one else of it.” 

When asked what slic considers ' due to humanity at large/ she 
replies : 

" Full recognition of equal rights and privileges for all, and 
without distinction of race, colour, social position, or birth.” 

Further on, she says she considers such due not given, 

“ When there is the slightest invasion of another's right — be that 
other a man or a nation ; when there is any failure to show him the 
same justice, kindness, consideration or nuTcy which we desire for 
ourselves. The whole present system of politics is built on the 
oblivion of such rights and the most licrce assertion of national 
seltishness.” 

In view of the teachings of the deceased Founder of the 
T. S. on the subject of Duty it might well seem to unprejudiced 
observers that Thcosophists as, a chiss, do not sufl'icicntly realise t!ie 
obligations under which their acceptance of the doctrine of Universal 
Brotherhood places them. Might \Ve not profitably ask oiii'selves these 
questions : What is Theosophy to us, individually ? Is it a mere 
matter of metaphysical speculation and study, or is it a vitalising 
power that reaches tlie heart, enlists the will and moulds the life ? 
Do we pay sufficient heed to our weaker and less ad\'anced brothers 
and sisters of the lower grades of humanity, who are also destined to 
climb to the regions of light ? Where would poor weak humanity 
be, to-day, if the higher intelligences had not labored for its instmc- 
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lion all Ihroiigli the ages ? Do we follow Ihcir example by trying to 
lessen the load of ignorance, poverty and sin which these younger 
and weaker ones are carrying ? 

As the human body cannot be in a healthy condition unless 
eacli of its parts is in intimate sympathy with every other part — the 
same life-supporting energies freely circulating through the extremities 
as thrt)ugh the centre's — so, in society, unless every class is under the 
same protecting care, the same loving sympathy radiating from the 
centres to the most remote portions, uniting all in one fraternal whole, 
there will be suffering, discord, disease. If we are really sincere in (.nir 
profession of faith in Universal Brotherhood we shall act in accordance 
with it, for ** Faith without works is dead,'* said the ancient apostle. 

It has been truly said that ‘‘ (lod is I.ove.** Love, when 
manifested towards superior beings is called Dci'olion, When if is 
shown towards our equals or humanity in general, it is styled Brother^ 
hood or fraternal love, but when extended to the lowest classes ami to 
all those who greatly need i)ur aid, it is called 

Mother-love is the best example of compassion. It is always 
most active towards the youngest and weakest children — nut so 
much directed toward those who are older and more experienced, 
and therefore better able to take care of themselves, 

A Master, in the past, in alluding to himself as the shepherd and 
to humanity as the tlock, said : “ If ye love me feed ///y xheef” 

It is not enough that we offer prayers to superior beings and 
perform daily ceremonies. We should engage in some active work 
for the benelit of those around us — especially of those weaker and 
younger ones who most need our aid . Unlc'^s we do this, the life- 
forces are quenched within us, ^mi^I become like stagnant pools of 
water, having neither inflow nor outlet. 

In The Voice of the Silence '’—that priceless gem left us by 
H. P. H., we read, concerning Cdmp;ission 

Cansl tiiou destroy Divine Co.mp.\ssiox ? Compassion is no 
attribute ; it is the L.\w of Laws,— eternal Harmony, Alaya's SELF; 
a shoreless, universal essence ; the light of everlasting Right and fitness 
of all things, the law of Love Eternal.” 

Let thy soul lend its ear, to eveiy ciy of pain, like as the lotus 
bares its heart to drink the morning sun. 

Let not the fierce sun dry one tear of pain before thy.self hast 
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wiped it from the sufferer's eye. But let each burning human tear 
drop on thy heart and there remain, and never brush it off until the 
pain that caused it is removed." 

" Give light and comfort to the toiling pilgrim, and seek out him 
who knows still less than thou ; who in his wretched desolation sits 
starving for the bread of wisdom, and the bread which feeds the 
shadow ; without a Teacher, hope or consolation, and let him hear 
the Law.” 

Our President-Founder, in referring to one of Miss Edger's 
lectures on " A practical view of Theosophy,” says, in ** Old Diary 
lafaves,”— this is ‘‘a theme which 1 am never tired of recommending, 
for treatment, to our public speakers. The fact is, that if we could 
have nine out of ten of their discourses devoted to this par.imount 
question, we should gel enough of theoretical "J'heosophy out of the 
tenth lecture to supply our wants, in our present incarnation.” 

Excessive devotion to philosophy and metaphysics, is not com- 
mendable. 

It is not absolutely necessary that we should noic know just what 
is going to happen ages and ages hence, — say at the end of this present 
manvantara, or the Ixjgiiining of the next one. We need the light and 
the guidance at the point wluM'e we notv are. If we had to tnivcl over 
a long, dark pathway, in a cave, we should not need to have the 
light focussed on a spot a mile or two Ixjyond us. W’e should need 
it to shine where we were going to take the next few steps. 

So, let us not spend too large a portion of our time in trying to 
search out the secrets of the Logos or the nature of Pambrahm. 

In speaking of the basis of Brotherhood, II. P. B. said : — 

“ All men have spiritually and physically the same origin, which 
is the fundamental teaching of Theosophy. As mankind is essentially 
of one and the same essence, and that essence is one — infinite, un- 
create, and eternal, whether we caljit God or Nature — nothing, there- 
fore, can affect one nation or one man without affecting all other 
nations and all other men. This is .'is certain .'ind as obvious as that 
a stone thrown into a pond will, sooner or later, set in motion every 
single drop of water therein.” 

Therefore we say, that unless every man is brought to under- 
stand and accept <is an axiomatic truth that by wronging one man we 
wrong not only oui*selvcs but the whole of humanity, in the long run, 
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no brotherly feelings such as preached by all the great Reformers, 
pre-eminently by Buddha and Jesus, are possible on earth ” (" Key to 
Theosophy,'* pp. 41, 47). 

Here in India we have millions of children of the lowest chisses, 
who arc growing up in ignorance, lohilly negleclcd and uncared for 
by their more advanced brothers and sistci*s, so far as their intellec- 
tual, monil and spiritual development is concerned. 

As H. P. B. has so plainly set forth her ideas of Duty in her 
“ Key to Theosophy," as above quoted, it seems fitting that we each 
take the matter into serious consideration as Thcosophists, and act 
towards these lower classes, as conscience may dichitc. 

VV. A. English. 


SELECTED MUHAILMADAX " TRADITIONS. 

[Coniimicd from p, fiOL] 

^^TJEPORTED by Abu lloniira, that if one has bathed on 
£1 Friday and has been to the mosque at noon, as quickly as 
he could, it is equivalent to sjicrificing a camel ; if he has gone a 
little later, it is as if he has sacrificed a cow or a bull ; if he has gone 
a little later still he is considered to have sacrificed a fat, horned 
sheep ; if he h;is gone still later he will be rewarded as if he has 
sacrificed a lien ; and if he has gone just as the Khatib was about 
to ascend the pulpit to deliver the sermon, he is considered to have 
given an egg in the name of CJod as charity. When the Khatib 
tiegins reciting the sermon, the angels in order to listen to the 
Khnibah and offer prayers, leave the gate of the mosque and come 
within it." \ 

Note 1. — On Friday, the angels stand at the gate of the 
mosque and write down the names of those that come early or late. 
When the preacher begins to deliver the sermon, the angels leave the 
gate to go and join the congregation. So, it is essential for every 
Muhammadan to go very early to the mosque on Friday before the 
meridian pniyers. By doing so he will be amply rewarded with 
Divine favours. 
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Note 2.— TJie mimber is the pulpit of mosque. It consists 
of three steps and is sometimes a movable wooden structure, and 
sometimes a fixture of brick or stone built against the wall. 

Our holy Prophet in addressing the congregation used to stand 
on the uppermost step. Ha/aniih Abu Hakr, the first Khalifa, not 
finding himself worthy and capable of standing at the place where the 
Prophet used to stand, for humility's s;ike, stood on the second step. 
Hazarath Onw did not think himself worthy of standing even in the 
place of the first Khalifa, so chose to stand on the third or lowest 
step. 

Hut Hfizarath Othman, being the most modest of the Klialifs 
would have gladly descended lower if he could have done so ; but he 
thought that, if eveiy succeeding Khalifa were to erect a step lower 
and lower, the scries of steps would soon reach the very gate of the 
Mosque. It would be very awkward. Such being the case, he fixed 
upon the second step, from which it is still the custom to preach, 

“ Reported by Ayass, son of Stuilaba, that he who deprives 
another Muhammadan of his riglit by committing perjury, the 
Lord Almighty has inevitably appointed his place in Hell and has 
forbidden him from entering into Heaven. Then, a certain j)erson 
asked the Prophet, O Apostle of the Lord ! if it were even a 
trifle ?'* He replied, Yes ; if it were even a twig of an insignificant 
thorn tree." 

'' Reported by Abu Iloraira, that he who docs iu)t press upon 
his insolvent debtor, or lets him lic|uidate tlie debt at his pleasure, or 
remits a part of his debt, then the Lord Almighty will keep him 
under the shade of his noble Empyrean on that day when there will 
be no shelter or protection to any one, but his own, /.e., on the 
Judgment Day.” 

“ Reported by Buraid, that he who omits the Asr prayer 
afternoon prayer between l-IJO and ^sunset), all his virtuous deeds are 
set at nought.” 

Note. — There a strict injunction both in the Qiimn and the 
Hadecs in regard to Ine performance of the Asr prayer. For, this 
period is considered to be a time of negligence and rehexation. 
People generally cither go marketing or walk about, and thus their 
prayers arc omitted. It is incumlicnt on every Muslim to pay much 
regard to these prayere, omission of which cancels all the good 
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actions of a man. It is at this time that the Recording Angels, too, 
Ciirry the Registry of Conduct of every person to Heaven. 

“ Reported by Abu Honiira, that he who gives alms to the poor 
even to the extent of a dale, from his lawful earrings (for, God never 
accepts any offering tliat is not lawfully earned}, He accepts and 
lakes it into the right hand of His mercy, and then supports it for the 
benefit of the beslower ;as you may bring up a colt, so that eveiy 
insignificant article becomes big in bulk, making itself equal to a 
mountain.'' 

Note. — If you give even a little from your lawful earnings in the 
name of God, you will be amply rewarded. If from unlawful gains, 
you spend even lakhs of rupees in the name of God, the Lord docs 
not accept the offering. 

Muhammadans, when they give charily, must always think of 
the lawfulness of the source from which it is given. They must not 
think of the quantity whether it be little or great. 

Reported by Hazarath Osman (may God be pleased with him), 
that he who lits out an army in distress is to find his abode in 
Paradise.” 

Note. — Hatook was a place in Syria, sixteen days’ journey from 
Medina. The Proplurt resolved to undertake an expedition to that 
place. An army of 70,000 warriors was assembled. Nothing was 
to be had. Dearth and scarcity were prevalent in the camp. Then 
the Projihet promised Panidise to him who would organise the 
army. 

Thereupon, Hazarath Ottoman eqnippcfl half of the army, deliv- 
ering 400 camels and 2,000 gold mohurs in the name of the Lord. 

The Prophet was highly pleased with him. Tossing up the 
gold mohurs in his skirt, lie said, that “nothing would injure 
Ottoman now.” 

Another narrator says thusj — That the glowing victories of 
Muhammad over his enemies at Mula, I'fec., roused the attention of 
the Emperor Heraclius, who w;ls assembling an army on the confines 
of Arabia to crush his jiower. Muhammad, anticipating his hostilities, 
assembled a large army and led it to the very heart of Syria. This 
campaign necessitated veiy grcit labour. In order to meet the ex- 
penses, Hazarath Oomar, Al-Ablxis, and Abdur Rahman gave large 
sujiis of money. Several female tlevotec‘s brought their ornaments 
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and jewels. Hazarath Osman delivered 10,000 dinars to the Prophet 
and was absolved from his sins, past, present, or to come. Hazarath 
Abu Bakr gave 400 drachmas. Muhammad hesitated to accept the 
offer, knowing it to be all that he possessed. '' What will remain," 
said he, for thee and thy family?" ''God and His Prophet," was 
the reply. 

Reported by Samara, son of Jiindah, and Miigheera, son of 
Shiiba, that he who gives out a fictitious tmdition, cillcging it to be 
genuine, is one of the “ Two Liars.” 

Note. — ^The “Two Liam” mean, the “ False Prophets," “Al- 
Aswad” and “ Muslima.” 

(1) Al-Aswad was a veiy knavish and trickish fellow, but by 
his eloquence he captivated the hearts of people. He was originally 
an idolater and afterwards embraced Isl4mism. He founded a 
religion of his own and professed himself as the prophet of God. 
Those who were weak-minded and credulous at once became his 
followei-s. He gave out that the Lord used to send him His revela- 
tions from heaven, through the medium of two angels. But, in 
reality, he \ras well-versed in the juggling arts and natural magic and 
two genii or demons were assisting him in all his projects. 

By the influence of Iiis incantations and magic, he used to per- 
form wonders, which lie declared to be his miracles. In the mean- 
time a Persian, named Budhaii, whom our blessed Prophet had 
appointed the viceroy of Arabia Felix, died. Thereupon, this impos- 
tor, linding a good opportunity, repaired to that spot at the head of 
a pow’erful multitude of followers, put to death the son and successor 
of the deceased, espoused his widow and took the reins of the Govern- 
ment. Jn a short time, citadel after citadel and fort after fort fell into 
his hands. In fine, the whole of Arabia Felix was subjugated by him. 
In order to punish liis rasaility aivl cripple his power, the Prophet 
contrived to send two persons named Reis and Feroz, the near relatives 
of the deceased, to his country. 

These two persons made their entrance secretly into his p:ilace 
and at the dead of night slew him in bed. Next morning the Islamic 
flag was seen once more hoisted on the ramparts of the fort. His 
career of power began and terminated within the space of only four 
months. 
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2. Muslima, the “ Liar/' was an Arab of the Honeifa tribe. 
He was the ruler of Yamania, situated between the Red Sea and the 
Persian Gulf. In the Dth year of the Hejira, he went to Mecca, on 
an embassy from his people, and there he professed Isl&mism. But, 
on his return, he pretended that he was favoured with the f^ift of pro- 
phecy and was to assist Muhammad in the propa|^ation of his 
religion. In order to establish his claims, he wrote a Quran and pro- 
claimed that that was a book of revelation. 

His creed was characterised by giving the soul a humiliating seat 
in the region of the abdomen. 

As he was an influential chief, many people, easy of faith, em- 
braced his religion. Rendered confident by his success, he wrote a 
letter to our Prophet as folKiws : — Fidin Muslim, the prophet of 
Allah, to Muhammad, the Prophet of God ! ” 

" Come, now, and let us make partition of tlie world— -and let 
one-half be thine and the other half be mine." 

When that lettci' reiichcd the Prophet, he simply wrote the 
billowing reply : — 

** Krom Muhammad, the Prophet of Chxl, to Muslima, the 
Liar." ** 'Fhe earth is the Lord's and He giveth it is an inhentance 
to such of His servants as find favour in His sight. Happy shall 
those be who live in His fear." 

Under the pressure of other alTaii-s Muslima, the “Liar," carried 
on his usurpation unchecked. His pimishincnt was reserved for a 
future day. 

“ Reported by Abu Oarda that he who recites the first ten 
verses of “ Soorat-al-Kahaf," (the chapter of the Cave) has been pre- 
served from the mischievous rapacity of Dajjal." 

Note 1. — This chapter which consists of a numlier of 
wontlerful stories, owes its name to one of these — the story of 
“ Ashaab-c-Kahaf " (the Companibns of (he Cave). These were 
certain Christian youths, of a good family in Ephesus, who, to avoid 
the persecution of the Emperor Daqyanoos (Decius), hid themselves 
in a cave, where they slept for a great number of years. 

“ Reported by &ibith, son of Zahhak, that he who takes a false 
oatli, in the name of other religions excepting Isldm, becomes a 
follower of the same religion." 


X. 
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Note. — If a person takes a false oath ssiying, If I have done 
this, 1 shall be a Christian, or a Jew, or a Hindu, he becomes a 
follower of the same religion. So, it is essential for every Muhamma- 
dan not to swear in the name of other religions and make himself an 
infidel. 

Reported by Jaabir that if any person fears that he will not be 
able to wake during the latter part of the night, it is necessary for him 
to offer his Witar prayers along with his him (night pni 5 'ers). 
But, he who is certain of waking at the latter part of the night, should 
offer his prayers then only.*' 

Note.— The prayers offered during the latter part of the night 
arc considered superior to tiujsc performed during the e.arly part of 
the night. Because, during the pniyers at the latter part of the night, 
angels come from hejiven and join in pniycrs with people. 

'' Reported by Abu Mas-ood-Ansaari, that he who points out a 
virtuous deed to a man (and urges on its performance) is to receive 
the same reward 'as is to be Ixjstowcd upon the doer.** 

Note.— For instance, a person has taught the rudiments and 
fundamental rules of our prayers to another person. As long as the 
other pci*son goes on performing them, the reward which is to be 
given to him is also to be given to the other man who has taught or 
pointed them out to him. 

Similarly, if any pei-son recommends a i>oor indigent fellow and 
gets him something from somebody else, the reward which is to be 
acquired by the donor is ecjually to be acquired by the recommender 
also. 

‘Mtepf^rlcd by Sahl, son of Honeif, that whoever asks God for 
martyrdom with a sincere heart, the Lord Almighty cans^is him to 
attain the ranks of martyrs, though he dies on his own bed. ** 

Note.— From this tradition it is manifest that every virtuous 
deed depends upon the sincerity of. the design. 

‘‘ Reported by Safia, the daughter of Abi Ubeid, that whoever 
asks an astrologer, a diviner, or a soothsayer, for good or bad omens, 
his prayci*s for forty nights will not be accepted by the Lord.** 

Note.— Knowledge of mysteries only lies with the Lord, but no 
one else. If any person consults either with a fortune-teller, or a fore- 
teller of events by gcomancy, there seems to be some weakness in his 
faitht 
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‘‘ Reported by Anas^ that he who is desirous of having his liveli- 
hood beltercd and life prolonged, Ikus to look after his relations and 
kinsmen." 

Note. — Prolongation of life means that he should exist in the 
world with a good repute for a long lime, or that he should be 
gifted with a progeny of virtuous and commendable character, who 
shall be praying to the Lord for his sa]v<ition and the absolution of 
his sins and thereby cause the compensation to be translated to his 
departed soul. 

Fraternal treatment is very obligatory and can be executed in two 
ways 

1. If the members of the brotherhood arc poor and indigent, 
we should discharge our obligation to them by helping them to 
presents of money and supplies of necessaries. 

2. If they are in better circumstances, we should treat them, 
its far as possible, with analogous regard, by giving them presents, 
now and then, of choice articles, and meeting them with a sincere 
heart and cordiality." 

‘‘ Reported by Abu Qatiuida that he who desires that the Lord 
should save him from the afllictions of the Day of Judgment, should 
not press upon his insolvent debtor, should not be hasty in the demand 
of his debt, but should, if {lossible, remit his debt wholly or in part." 

Reported by Abu Zar and Abu Horaira, that if a person under- 
takes a journey to acquire religious knowledge, the Lord Almighty, 
through the virtue of this, facilitates his entrance into Heaven." 

Note. — ^Thesearethe tidings of Panidise to searchers after know- 
ledge and the religious divines. “ Ihn-i-Dean " (or the Science of 
Religion), means the knowledge of the commentary on the Quran, and 
“ Ilm-i-Fiqah-c-Hadces" (The Muhammadan Secular and Religious 
Law). 

The sciences which arc useful^ for the acquirement of Commen- 
tary and Traditions, such as, Ilm-i-Sarf-o-Naho (Grammar) and Ilm- 
i-Fasaahat wa Balaaghat (Sciences of Eloquence and Rhetoric) are 
also included in the Science of Religion tempered with a sincere 
design. 

" Reported by Abu Honiira,that if a person, after each prayer, 
magnifies the Lord with the words “Subhan-Allah" (Holiness be 
to God ), 33 times, ** Al-Hamdu-lilkuxh (Praise be to God), 33 times, 
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and * Allaahu Akbar ' (God is Great), 3.-{ times ; and with these 99 
expressions completes the niimte- 100 by reciting the devotional ex- 
pression, * Laaila<iha illal-lahu wahdahii la^i sharecka lahii, lahulmulkii 
wa lahul hamdu wa huwa iilaa kiilli shai in qadcor/ Lo., * There is no 
Deity but God ; He is one and there is no companion to Him ; for 
Him there is the country and the praise due to Him also ; and He 
exercises power over everything/ all his venial sins will be forgiven, 
tiiough they may be ecju:^I to the foam of the ocean." 

Note, —The alw'e expressions comprise four sorts of devotional 
exercise of ^ikr or wineefa, viz. : — 

(1) Tasbech’^** Subhaan Alkuih." 

(2) Talnumi^** Al-Hamdu lillaah." 

(3) Takbccr—^^ Allaahu Akbar." 

(4) Tahlcel’-*^ I^aaikuihailhUkui." 

But the commonest form of zUr is a recital of the 99 names of 
God, generally beginning with the designation Allah, making the 
a)mplcte niinilwr of one hundred names for the Deity. Diir Prophet 
promised those of his followers who recited them a sure entrance to 
Paradise— Mishkaat, Book CXI). 

(To he coiUhuial.) 


self-cultuinM!: 

*iK 

Tiik Yoga of I^\TANJ.\Lr. 

Dharma. 

[Coiitinitcd front /*. l)»S7.] 

T he higher the ideal and the greater the approach to that 
ideal; the more maiked is ahvays the fall. Such has been the 
fall of the Brahmans of ancient India. 

There was a time when the welfare of humanity was the 
Brahman's highest object. It w?is his duly to study the dharmi of 
every individual and every class of human beings, so that by teaching 
the dharma^ he might make every one fit to strive for and attain 
higher and higher life. He had not only imistered the laws of the 
life of the physical plane of the Universe and of man, but had risen 
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very much higher to the cistnil, the ment<Tl, the biicldhic and even 
higher planes of the Universe. He knew what human life had been 
in the past, and what was the glorious future before it. His was a system 
of work, which tended to the liighest happiness of every individual 
human being, and not only that, but to the good of every living 
crejiture. The highest conception of the modern world has, up to 
this time, been only the greatest good of the greatest number. 13ut 
this conception falls very much short of Universal Hrotherhood. It 
is the conception of the highest good of every living creature that the 
principle of Universal lirotherhood demands. And this was the 
ideal of the Brahmanism of old. And his duty as a preacher of this 
ideal was not an easy one to perform. 'Fhc great Sdnkhya Yoga 
Seers have laid it down that although the pitntslun arc all equal on 
their own plane, they arc not so while in evolution. 

There is not only the difference of kingdoms, genera and 
species, but every individual of ever)’ species differs from the other ; 
and each species has many classes, which from many a point of view 
differ from each other. 'Fhe Brahman teacher of old had therefore 
to find out the ilhavma of every individual human being and of every 
species or cl;iss of beings on the face of his planet. 

He knew that all men cannot be equal in evolution, and that if 
one human being tries to live out the dJiarma of another, it is bad 
for him and for his race :is well. Individual and social happiness 
can only be secured when every individual human being docs his 
duty to himself, to his family {Kitltullniniui), to his nation or 
community {Jdlidlinrvui). It may be remarked, by the way, that it 
is only by the recognition of these twt) fundamental principles of the 
S&nkhya Yoga philosophy that the shortcomings of utilitarianism 
and socialism can be removed. 

But I must go on with my story of the decline of the Hindu 
nation. It can readily be concci^’ed that the Brahmans of old, with 
the knowledge, the ideal and the'work, some glimpse of which has 
been given in the foregoing pages, were bound to carry everything 
before them. 

They began to be honoured as if they were gods on earth, 
scattering the seeds of happiness wherever they went and worked. 
Everything about them had a halo of sacredness about it. When 
succeeding generations of these mighty giants found that they were 
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honoured for the sake of their depai'ted fathers, they began to look 
with satisfaction upon their own importance. 

The whole world became to them a pleasure-house. Every 
human being becainfe a slave whose duty it was to minister to their 
enjoyment, rather than a brother pilgrim whose right it was to 
demand from them instruction and looking after in the proper 
performance of his own true dhanmi. 

When the ideal of the Hnihman was changed the inevitable 
happened. In the words of the Lord S'ri Krishna, he began to think 
with complacence upon everything on this earth as the object of his 
enjoyment, .and attachment w:is the natural consequence of the 
working of the law of Vamna {Samskara^ habituation). From 
attachment came desire {Snngat sanjayuic Kdmali, Suklidnnsitayi 
Rdgah). When jx^ople began to see the change of ideal, their 
unquestioning respect beg:in to disappear, and then anger aimc forth 
(K&mdi Krodhobhijdyale ; Dukkhduttshayi Rd^nh). The Brahmans 
began to fight for what now lx:came to them their rights and privileges. 
The first quarrel was with the Kshatriy;us, because they were naturally 
the next intellectual class, 'fhe gulf went on widening until destruc- 
tive anger took possession of both these classes, and they began to 
destroy each other. 

ParaSur^lma destroyed the Kshatriyas, and K&mchandra deprived 
the Brahmans of their evil power in the person of the greatest 
Brahman-destroyer himself. 

But the anger which had developed in the nature of the 
Brahmans, was bound to lead them further down. The I-aw of 
Karma is inexorable. From anger conies forgetfulness {Krodhai 
Bliavaii Samitiolutli). By the development of the feeling of anger 
they as a class became forgetful. They forgot their high mission ; 
they forgot their learning ; they forgot their gods ; they forgot their 
sacrifices ; they forgot their dhanm. 

In the track of this foregetfufhess C'ame, as it must have come, 
confusion and loss of memory. Even the power of recovering their 
learning was gone. Their budditi, the faculty of judgment and know- 
ledge, became weak, and now as a class the Brahmans are gone. 
Some of them now are the lowest class of ailtivators, some live by 
trade, some are peons in Government offices, some act as cooks and 
so on. Very rarely some may be found who take pride in Samskrit 
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learning of some sort, but the majority of them can only understand 
in a way the books which they have learnt by rote with some teacher. 
They have in the past tried to keep back their Icai'ning from the 
lower classes, in order to be able to mainhiin their prestige somehow, 
and to be able to feed upon their ignoiTiiice. And now even those 
whocall themselves learned find themselves quite unable to explain 
the Shdstras properly to any body. 1 am son*y I have to draw s\ich 
a picture. But it is not overdrawn. If my judgment errs at all, it 
errs on the side of leniency. 

Similar is the story of the great Kshatriya class. As with the 
Brahmans so with them too, the monopoly of the power, and the desire 
to enjoy the sweets of power, rather than use it for securing the high- 
est good of every living creature, have been the cause of downfall. 
The true Kshatriyas have entirely disappeared from the land. Both 
these classes have been lighting against the tide of social evolution. 
Desire made them blind to the law of Unnnti Pariudma or the inevit- 
able rise of the lower classes to their own status ; and the law inevit- 
ably forced them down the current of Avamiti Pariudma^ the reduc- 
tion to the status of the lower classes. The majority of the descen- 
dants of the old Kshatriyas as they call themselves, arc now petty 
ti'adei's, agiiculturists and household serv'ants. Some of the artizan 
classes also claim to be descended from the Kshatriyas ! 

With the absence of these two classes from any society, its 
greatness must inevitably pass away. On the other hand if both these 
classes exert and do their duty, the nation must rise and prosper. 

It would be the piainesl ct)ntradiclion in terms to say that the 
Brahmans and Kshatriyas exist even now although they have given up 
the performance of their duties. It is the Dhanna of any man or 
class of men which makes him or it what it is ; and when the dharma 
is given up in favour of the dharma of another man or class, those 
men or that class can hardly be*jsaid to exist as such. If Hindus 
would but believe in the teachings of their own ancient seers there 
would remain no doubt whatever as to this in their minds. 

We have come now to the following conclusions 

1. The Brahmans and the Kshatriy:is have now disappeared 
from Hindu Society altogether. 

The causes of this cjissvppcarancc have lieen— 
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1 . The desire to enjoy tlic fruits of their position to the exclusion 
of others. 

2. The constant light to make themselves into a rigid caste with 
no accession of recniits from below. This has’ led to the entire 
disappearance of the varna system, and to the appcjirance of that prog- 
eny of desire and selfishness, which is dubbed as the caste-system. 

3. The perverted teaching and practice that the dUanna of the 
lower classes w:ls never to have the ambition to rise to higher posi- 
tions, or in other words the steady opposition offered to the natunil 
forces of social evolution. 

4. The leading of a life of sloth both mental and physical, which 
is the natural consequence of a sinecure position. 

.'i. The gmdual forgetting of the ideal of the Hindu nation, — 
the highest good of mry living creature (sarra bhnta liila). 

All the causes of the downfall of the Hindu nation may be 
summed up into one only, — the giving up of the dhnnna of the nation, 
as defined by the Sankhya Yoga seers of old. VVe may congratulate 
ourselves on the fact that we remember the old principle of the Hindu 
religion that, 

'' Wherever there is dlianna there is (jod ; and wherever them is 
God there is victory.” 

But we have forgotten our dhanmi and our gods have therefore 
forsaken us. 

If we would call our gods back into our midst, we must under- 
stand our dlianna and try to live up to it. 

I shall now take up some of thes/c/(////s (attainments) of Patanjali, 
and try to show how they are the land-marks of our progress, and 
how our dlianna leads up to them naturally. 

The highest dlianna of the manas in evolution, or say of man, is 
of course darsliaiia (the expansion of ’ consciousness) as already 
remarked. Knowing and being afe the same. What we know we 
become, and we cannot be saitl to know what we do not become. 

It is impossible to discuss in these papei-s the whole system of 
education laid down by Patanjali. Any reference to them, however, 
that may appear to be necessary in the following discussion, had 
better be made there. 

I take up first a very high-class attainment. 
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By concentration (SamyanM) on the sun, knowledge of the 
regions." 

I shall now translate the commentary of Vydsaon this aphorism, 
and give in explanation a quotation from a MS. of my own written 
long ago. The discussion will be rather long, but I have chosen this 
particular attainment, because it lays open a large field of possible 
human knowledge, gives an idea of the post mortem states of human 
life, and brings into relief some important points in the science of cul- 
ture, giving us a very good idea of the sort of work which a Yogi 
must do on the physical plane, as a preparation to his introduction 
to the higher planes of consciousness. 

The commentary runs as follows : — 

"Their dcfail There are seven regions of these. Beginning 
from the avichi to the back of the Meru is the region called Blinr. 

Beginning from the back of the Mem up to the pole-sfcu* (dhritva) 
adorned by planets, asterisms and stars, is the Starry Region — the 
iintariksha, 

" Beyond that is the region Sicyo*, having five planes. The third 
is Udhemlra \ the fourth is the Muhdrhka of the prajdpatis; then is 
the threefold Bk.\hma region. These are the Jatuiloka, the Tapoloka 
and the t^atya loka, 

* First comes the triple plane 
Of Brahma’s region high ; 

Creation’s Lords have tlum 
Their region ; and then, 

Cometh Indra’s region — 

Known all these as Heaven : 

Then come the Stars above, 

And the last cometh Bhur' 

This verse puts .ill these together. 

" Then up to the avh hiy one placed one above the other, are 
the six great hells — the MuhdkdUi (I), the Amharisha (2), the 
Raimiva (;i), the ^fahlmllln^v^l (t), the Kdlasutra (5), and the 
andhalamisra (6), in which are the excesses of earth, zvater, air, fire, 
dkdsfa and darkness (tamas) respectively. Here are born beings who 
have to suffer from the consequences of their stored up Karma/* 

7 
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then there are the seven p(VdhnSuiala (1), Vitala (2), Taldiala 
(3), Mahdtala (4), Rasdtahi (5), AUihi (6), and Pdtala (7). 

“ The eighth is this earth, having seven drtpas, and known as 
VasnmatL In the middle thereof is the golden king of mountains, 
suutent. Its peaks are of silver, coral, crystal, gold and pearl. Here 
blue like the leaf of blue lotus ; on account of the sheen of the 
light of coral is the southern portion of the heavens. The eastern is 
white, the western bright (Sivachchlia) ; the northern is yellow.” 

And on its own right side is a jautbit, whence is this called the 
Jamhndvtpa. Its night and day take their round of existence from 
the motion of the sun.” 

“ This has three northern mountain chains, having blue and 
white peaks. Their length is 2,000 [yojanas]. Surrounded by these 
mountains are three continents, nine thousand yojiUKis each — 
Ramanahi (1), Iliranmaya (2). and Ultaraknrn (3). To the south are 
three mountain chains— iV/s//A//i, Hemah'da and Ilcmashringa, 
2,000 [Yojanas] in extension. Among these are three continents — 
Harivarsha, Kinipuritsha and Rlumda,* 

The eastern regions of Sinncrn are bounded by Wuulnishxva 
and Mdlaynrat; the western by KchiuuVd and Gatidluiiituddim” 

In the middle is the continent of Ildiridtt. All this is 100,000 
yojanas of Snmertf^ each side being half of tliat dimension. 

It is to be known that ^awbndripa is 100,000 [yo/^niris] 
in dimension. It is surrounded by double its extent of salt ocean. 

** Each twice as large as the ]>reccding one are the other dvtpas-^ 
Shdka, Kusha, I\ra nucha, Shdltnala, Gowedhu and Piishkam, So arc 
there seven oceans ; there are beautiful mountains looking like mustard 
seed. The seven oceans which surround these like bracelets, taste as 
sugar-cane, wine, clarified butter, curds, gruel and milk (besides the salt 
one). They re;ich up to the real ^horizon, and measure fifty crores 
(50,00,00,000) of yojaniis. All this is well arranged in the circle of the 
phenomenal world. Here then in the palulas, the ocean and the 
mountains are the habitations of elementals. The asuras, ^faiidhar- 
vas, kimuimSf yakslias, rakshasas, hh/das, prefas, pisachas, apasnid* 
rakas, apsaras, bmhnuirakshasas, kmhtnamlas, and vinayakas live here.” 

** In all the dvipas live good men and gods. Siimeru is the garden 
of the gods. The gardens there are Mishravana, NaiuUwa^Chaitm- 
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vana and Snmanas, Siidltannd is the Council of the gods, Siularshana 
their city, VaijayanUi their palace." 

Above the Siiiiierii is the astral region, in which the planets, 
asterisms and stars move round the pole-star, carried on in tlicir 
courses by certain motive forces 

''In the Mdhcndra hka live six classes of ilcvns (goda) — the 
frulasluiSf a<fnislivdtt(iSf yawyas^ fitshiiaf:, iipariuirmita vasliavartinas 
and parininnilavashavnrtiiias. All of them have the power of fulfil- 
ment of desires by mere thought, and are possessed of the attainments 
known as aiiima, &c. Their life-times are measured by a Kalpa> 
They are very beautiful. They enjoy their desires. Their bodies 
come into existence without parents by the mere force of their good 
actions. They have good and obedient nymphs in their families." 

" In the great prajdpaiya regions there are five descriptions of 
gods —kntuaditSf ribhia^, pratardtiiias, anjaiuibhas and prachildbhas. 
They have \h(^ MahdhhuUu in their power. Contemplation [Dhydna) 
is their food. They live on fora thousand Kalpas." 

" In the first spheric of Hrahma^ the Jumiloka, there are four 
classes of gods— the Ihuihmdpuroliitas, the Bmhuuhmkdkdyikus, the 
Brahmakdyikas and the Amara$, They have power over the bhutas 
and iudriyiis. ICach lives twice ;is long as the preceding one." 

“ In the second, the lapoloka^ there are three classes of gods— 
i\\Q dblkUvanis^ the vialidbluhvayas and the satyamalidblidbrams. 
They have power over the source of bhulas and indriyaSf the tanmd- 
tras. Each lives twice as long as the preceding one." 

“All of them are nourished by contemplation. Their knowledge 
is not checked in the region above them. There is nothing which 
is hidden from them on the lower planes." 

" In the third sphere of Brahma, \h(i salyaloka, live four classes of 
gods— the adiyufas, the slntdUhamvJsas, the satydhicus, and the 
safij/idsaiij^ditas* ^Ihey di) not build habitations. Ihey live in 
themselves, one above the other. They have their power over the 
viulaprakrit i, and live on till the end of Creation. Of these the 
(ichyiiias enjoy the bliss of the siivitarka sautadhi . the sliiiddha- 
nivdsas enjoy the bliss of the savichara sawddJit ; the satyalokas revel 
in pure elation ('ui/rt/zcArJ ; the saumsanjriinas arc happy in tlie 
sdsmita samadhl. They live within the three regions.*' 
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“ These are the seven regions including the Brahmalokas. The 
VUlehas and the prakriti layns have reached the state of Moksha ; 
they have therefore not been placed in the phenomenal world." 

** All this tfic yd unseen the Yogi must see by performing samya • 
wa, over the solar entrance, and thence on other connected objects. 
Let him practice until all this liecomes apparent." 

And now to explain all this so far as it is possible. 


[To be continuciL] 

Rama Prasad. 


WHO ARE THE PITRIS INVOKED IN THE 
vS'KAdDIIA ? 

'[Coniinned from p. till).] 

T here follows another gnunmatical digression. Then we read : 

[Objection] * But we see that the same designation is 
used for the race (golrti) and the oHspring {sanUlmt), as Hablirit, 
Mandu, etc. [are at the same time family and proper names, as, e,g., 
we hear : ‘ He is a Biddini/ so that, if the Pitris arc named SomapaSf 
etc., then that name means the whole race at the same time].’ " 

** Here this is to be considered : What does this word * race ’ 
(gotra) mean ? Does it mean that it is the primeval man, the inventor 
of the name ; that one who by his knowledge, wealth, heroism, 
generosity, and other virtiRM is the most famous one — whose name 
is applied to the race, after whom the sons are rlesignatcd ? If so [we 
answer that], with the Brahmins rs well as all other people there are 
many sub-races [antara-golrani). And with this man those who 
have been born ;is his descendants gonnect this remembrance ; ' We 
have been born in his family (knla)/ by the name of that one [the 
race] is suitably designated. For nobody recollects the Somapas as his 
race [saying] : * IVe arc Somapas,' in the way he remembers Brign, 
Garga, Gdlava, etc. And by these [latter names, not by the name 
Somapa] the Brahmins rightly designate their race. For these arc 
the chief {eternal) races, and to these [alone] the word race (gotra) 
is applied by traditional usage. For in their (the Brahmins) geneal- 
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ogysuch .I principle as Mhe [name of the] race • is [that of] the 
primeval man, the name giver 'Iuls no place, because those {their) 
races, like the castes, Brahmins, etc., hare no bc^innin^ [but ;ire eternal; 
Le., re-appear as the V^cdiis, at the beginning of every Manvantara]. 
Some Brahmins, indeed, think that beh^re the birth of Pai*4sai*a 
there cannot be the naming after Paiisara, Were this so, it would 
follow that the Veda has a beginning [what no Hindu can believe]. 
It is [therefore] becjuise of the eternity ot this designation that at the 
water libation and other [ceremonies done for the Pitris] that men- 
tioned race [only] is to be considered. As, however, to the name- 
givers, they arc not eternal, but ephemeral and unelernal. And con- 
sequently the mentioning of uncternal Somapas in the Vedic service 
is not right.t Thercf(.)re by the Brahmins, according to their race, 
fii'st a reference is made by the word : ‘ To the Garjlva^ov to the 
race olGar^a — this shall be an offering. To ye veneration shall be,' 
etc., and then the pronouncing of the [personal] name, the giving [of 
the food], etc., is to be done. With the Kshatriyas etc., there docs 
not exist a usage like this concerning the Gotra.% For the Kshatriyzis, 
etc., do not, as the Briihmana does, think of their Gotra as a perma- 
nent one. Therefore these have a ivoiiiffy Gotra, [starting from] a 
primeval man, the name-giver, or the most famous [of the fore- 
fathers]. Therefore those [name-givers etc.] arc not designated as 
Gotra in tlje S'raddha, etc. 11 That they have a beginning [are not 
eternal) is proved by the name itself [as not being included in the 
list of the eternal And it is not alk)wed to name in a 

S'rAddha, etc., the Ilavirbhitjs etc., as the Gotra of those Kshatriyas 
[etc.]. 

“ And as to that other opinion that ‘ those who do not know 
the name of their father, etc., have to pronounce [the] two invitations 
to the S'liddha, etc., by these words : ‘ I invite the Somapas ! 
Svadha to the Somapas ! ' —that too is not right. For he who, not 
knowing the names [of his ancestoi*s], [yet] wishes [to perform the 


• The Sanskrit word U;o/ra) means * rare ‘ as well as [family] name.' 
t I.C., provided the auilior'.s ufiproved belief— that no oilier Gotf its bm those of 
the Biahmina are eiernal, — be ri^ht. 
t Comp, last note but one. 

K The Cotra of the Ksliaiiiya [or \ ais'ya j is nol named at all, but ihc oflicialing 
priest names his own Golvti. 
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S'rftddha], [sjiys] : * Grandfather ! * ^ Great-f{randfather ! ' [without 
saying any name.] 

“ And [after all] : whenever it is possible to gnisp some [satis- 
factoiy] meaning by iindci'staiKling [the subject jn question] to be 
an explanatoiy gloss {arthavdtUi)^ i.c., a supplement to some original 
subject, * then by this way the alternatives have to be decided ; and 
when by reconciling different statements a [good] meaning may be 
established, then a meaning found by taking them iis unconnected 
with each other is not acceptable (Mimdmsft).” 

So far Medhdtithi. l^esuming his words we may say that in his 
time (the ninth century A.D.) Ihere existed at least four different 
interpretations of the words of Maim concerning the Pi/ris : 

(1) By SotHapas, Ilavhhhujs, Jiyapus, etc., the Pifris as well 
as the Gotra of the Biilhmanas, Kshatriyas, V^iiSyas, etc., respectively 
are meant, t and in the S'r^lddha consequently not nublini, UanUn, 
etc., but only the Souuiptis have to be named as the Golm, 

(2) In the S'rdddha the dead father, grandfather, great-grand- 
father [along with the Golya'\ are to be mcdiUitcd upon as Somapas, 
etc., t but as the Gotra the Babhru, Mandii, Vntsa, etc., are to be 
named. 

(11) Only by those who do not know the names of their ances- 
tors these have to be invoked as Somapas, etc. 

(4) The Pitris have nothing at all to do with the Somapas, etc., 
and their being identilied with these by Manu is a mere lure for the 
ignorant people (Medhfttitlii's view). 

Of these opinions the first and the third must be declined as 
erroneous, not so much ior the reasons alleged by Medhdtithi, but 
chiefly because of their extending the terms Somapas, etc., which in 
the Manu Smriti arc clearly restricted to the superhuman predecessors 
of mankind, -t to the present nices of men. As, further, to the fourth 
opinion, this cannot possibly be iijade consistent with the spirit of our 
Smriti, and other reasons too exclude it, the part j)layed by the 
Somapas, etc., in other texts.f So we lind ourselves confined to the 


• Comp, second note on 615. 

f This niiiy lie siipjiorlcd by Manu III., 200 : “ Hut ii must be iindcrslood lh:it of 
those chief classes of Pitris which we liavc dcscrilicd, thcii exist also innuniciablc sons and 
grandsons in this world." 

X Manu 111 . 192 (in the preceding TheosoJ'hist the first verse on page 614). 
f VV c shall return to this in the course of our article. 
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practice mentioned as No. 2 : while pronouncing with the respective 
formula, first the family and then the individual name, and while offer- 
ing the sacrificial food, one medifcites upon the great forefathers of 
mankind. This would also be in accordance with the Secret Doctrine : 
“ It is generally believed," says '' that the Hindu term (P/M] 

means the spirits of our ancestoi*s, of disembodied people, hence the 
argument of some Spirilualisls that fakirs (and Yogis) and other 
Eastern wonder-workei*s, are mediums. This is in more than one 
sense erroneous. The Pitris arc not the ancestors of the present living 
men, but those of the human kind, or Adamic races ; the spirits of 
human races, which on the great scale of descending evolution pre^ 
ceded onr races o{ men, and they were physically, as well as spiritually, 
far superior to our modern pigmies."* It must, however, be staled 
that in the Manu-Smriti, although the use of the word Pilri seems to 
be restricted to the ancestors of human kind, yet it is one and the 
same ceremony hy which the old ^ffoddesses of the Sniddha " (Sorna^ 
pas, etc., HI., 213, 192) and the three younilest of the dead forefathers 
(III., 220,221 ; IX., 136) arc satisfied ; that since the oldest times the 
latter are likewise called Pitris, and that at present almost evei’y 
Hindu, while doing his S'rAddha, is likely to think of these alone. 

So the end of f)ur enquiry would be that, at least by the weighty 
authority of Manu, the S'rdddha is taught to be directed to two kinds 
of beings at the same time, viz,, to the oldest and to the youngest ones 
of our ancestors. As to the middle ones, upward from the great- 
giTindfather exclusively, they had to be looked at as out of connection 
with us because of their having reached ‘Mieaven " [or ** hell "J or as 
having already taken a human body again.t A serious difficulty, how- 
ever, arises, if .wc try to iix the limits between these middle " and the 


* " Isis Uiivcileil," I. XXXVlll. •‘Sernt Dornino," II., 05 , UDie ; “ Tlicosoiihkal 
Glossary, " p. 255. Tlie sul sciucm foment'*; : “ In .M4ii:iv;i Oh:iini:i SliAslm they .ire 
ihe Z///.v/r .=cfin.s !u icfcr i-> i!u' ■' ;i.s wiih the 

jneseni M:inii‘Siiiriii ii iiol lioM iruotl, iheio 100 .‘■'•ino ichitimi nf the rniine.s 

to the moon is iiuiic.ilcd, r/"., in 1 ., U. : “Diu- month [of our.'-] is one day and ni.erht of 
the Pitris. The division, iiowsrver, is by fmiuij^his : the dark one is ihcii day for working 
and moving, the liiighi oi-c liiei/ iiii»hi fur slccjs’ 322) men- 

tioning that the lunar penanee, I'V wliit'h one attains to heroine an inhabitant of the world 
oflhe imK)ii {citmiriisyiiiti stihkalihn\ has al-) been practised the Rudras, Adilyas, 
Vasil?, Maruls, and Maharshi.s. 

T Comp. “ Sanalana niiarma Series' No. 111., page n.jo. 
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** oldest " ancestors,* and besides there is another complication of the 
case which ht\s not been taken into account as yet. 

Says Maim (III., 284) : “The [deceased] fat Iters im called Vasus^ 
the grandfathers^ Rudras^ and likewise the great-gramljathers, Adityas. 
This is a prime\’al Vedic teaching.*' 

This notice stands perfectly isolated, and no trial whatever is made 
to bring it in harmony with the previous statement on the Soniapas 
etc. — nolhing stningc in our Maim who is evidently disinclined to the 
principle of unification, and simply and honestly gives tivo opinions 
where they exist, t as other Dharma and Grihya-Sutros also do fre- 
quently enough. But how do our commentators make out the verae ? 
For they, of course, ouglit to show the connection or non-connection 
of this and the previous statement. 

Nobody docs. But the explanations, nevertheless, must not be 
omitted. 

The text of the SVuti in question is declared by San^jfia- 
Ndrdyana to be lost, but its application is according to Rdmac'andra 
this one: '*IIo father, who art [like] a Viisii ! Ho grandfather, 
who art [like] a Rudra I Ho, gi-eat-grandfathcr who art [like] an 
Aditya” (He ptlah Vasu-rdfa ! He pilCimalui Rudra-rvpa ! He 
prapiiamaha lUUtya-rApa !), and this is preserved in the present-day 
S'rdddha the form of which will be discussed later on. 

Medhdtithi : “ This [saying] lias the purpose to help him who 
for hatred against liis fathers would not succeed olhcrwise.t The 
fathers, K'hile enjoying the Pindas, arc identical with the goddesses ivho 
are at the head of those u'lio abide in the three regions [trisihaudva- 
sthddya dtratiih). Therefore they are to he lookctl at as goddesses. 
This is the text of a SVuli (Veda).'* 

SaiVcijfia-Naiiyana : ^ But if the fathers be in hell, and unable 

therefore, to give the reward [to him who performs] the S'rflddha, how 
shall he get then the desirable rew.ird of the S'rdddha 't ’ Foreseeing 
this [objection] he (Manu) says : ^ They call Vasus,* etc. [‘ Primeval' 
or] ancient, means that it (the S'ruti in question) is no longer obtain- 

* III the Riif-Wihi, indeed, the 'Mowest, }ii}/liesi and midmost futhers " are dis- 
tinguished, Vnit in quite another sense, as we shall sec heieafier. 

t Comp. /..Cm the two reports of the Creation in the first book. IIow much of this 
Ijelongcd to the onoimtl Mann, we are of course unable to say. 

J Comp, page 615. 
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able {uldiitm apathyavicind), [The vci-se] declares that the SVAddha, 
although being performed with reference to one s own father, etc., yet 
at the same time satisfies the Vasiis, etc., and they [not the Pitris or 
dead forefathers], when satisfied, give the reward.” 

Kiilluka ; Because there is a beginninglcss Vedic text on them, 
saying that the fathers, etc., are the Vasus, etc., therefore Manu and 
other [law-givers] declare the fathers [to be identical with] the gods 
called Vasus, thcgraiulfathei*s [with] the Kudi‘as,and the great-grand- 
fathci's [with] the Adityas. And :ts [hereby] the settled invocation [in 
the S'l-Addha] might appear useless, a mle {x'idUi) is pronounced that 
ill the S^ruihllin the fnfhcrs, ctc,f arc to he iiicititaleU upon under the 
form of I «SM5, etc. Says Paithtiiftsi : ^ Whoso, knowing this, makes 
his offering, with him the Vasus, Rudi-as and Adityas become pleased.' " 

RAghavinanda : The meaning of the S'loka is that by the 
Tarpana (S'rAddha) one obtains (may obtain) every thing [desirable] 
because by satiating the triad of father, etc., the Vasus, Rudnus, and 
Adityas are satisfied.” 

To this may be added a later text, namely, the corresponding 
passage of the S'uddhi-Vilocana, a very clear commentary on the 
Pitrimedha-SAra : 

** For by the words ‘ father,' etc., not only Dcvaclatta, etc. (the 
human fathei’s, etc.) arc understood as those who receive the gift in the 
S'rdddha ceremony, but uloiiii tf^fd other tutelar 

deities, just as by the words Devadatla, etc., neither the body nor the 
soul exclusively, but s(nils endowed with bodies, are meant, . . , 

As a mother by the f(X)d, drink, etc., suitable to her state of pregnancy, 
which was given tc.) her by somebody else for feeding her embryo and 
was eaten by herself, is [hersellj satisfied ( 1 ) and satiates the offspring 
being in her belly, (2) and the givers of the food, etc., actjiiire [at the 
same time] a claim to the reward cornspunding t(^ their service, (.-1) just 
so the Vasus, Riidras and sons of Aditi . . . are the receivers of the gifts, 
but, [after] being themselves s.ilislied by the S'l-flddha ( I ) they satiate the 
fathers of men, Devadalta, etc.. (2) and, fiirthcj*, by the prc-emincnce 
of their knowledge and power, they do not only satisfy the fathers, 
but also to the pcrftirmers of theS'raddha the uuiucs {pitdmahdh), U., 
the Vasus, etc., when they themsi^lves arc ple;ised, give health and the 
other rewards promised in the S'Astnis, and other rewards too (3).” 

Now compare with these various opinions ihc following intiina- 
8 
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tions on the Sotuapas being the glosses of Kulluka and Nandana on 
Manii 111., 201 : 

The mentioned introduction of the Sotttapas and other classes 
of Pitris {pitri-gandh) is intended to be a praise (s/m/j) * of the 
S'rJddha directed to the father, etc., in as fai- as the Soiiiapns, etc., by 
being likewise worshipped become fit for giving the rcTOrd of the 
S'rdddha." 

'' Now in worldly books it is a commonplace that by the SWddhas 
the dead father, grandfather, etc., are satisfied. So, if here the 
Somapns are named, that is a contradiction. It is no contradiction, 
because just as by sjitiating the [ofliciating] Br&hmanas the Pitris su-e 
satiated, even so by the sjitisfaction of the Pitris that of the dead father, 
grandfather, etc., takes place." 

How then ? May we direct in the S'raddha just as wc like at the 
moment, cither to the Somapas, etc., or to the Vasiis, etc., our medita- 
tions and wishes ? 

In my opinion, all these contradictions and forced explanations 
of the commentaries show quite distinctly only one thing ; that we 
have here some very old doctrine before us the original meaning of 
which wjis no longer understood. And what this doctrine was and 
why it could not possibly be understood since a very remote time, 1 
will now try to explain, 

Dk. Orro Schrader. 


( 7o be continued,) 


Comp. p:if^ 015. 
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Chaptkw II : On the origin ok Jivas. 

[Coiifiiiticil from />. Glil.] 

yft'rt, the reflection (or the lower self) can be merged 
into Kiifnsnuif the original (or the higher sklk). But Kutastha is 
limited like the ether in the pot. If thc jw’^, by constant meditation, 
undergo laya in this Kninstlia, then there will be no chance of his 
being merged into Parabrnhnutn (the highest SELF) that transcends 
the original KnUisUia or the higher self). If it be contended that 
Jiva (the reflection) after undergoing laya in Kntastha (the original), 
will naturally be absorbed, in due course, into lirnlmian — just as a 
man who steps on a slippciy rock falls flat on the ground, —we 
answer that it is untenable. Why ? because several SV;//i and Smrti 
texts declare that “ as he meditates so he becomes.” Therefore the 
aspirant cannot attain Brahman (the highest SELF) which transcends 
the original Kuiaslha or the higher self). As it is established that 
the said Brahman is beyond speech and mind, it is not poswsible for 
any one to meditate upon it. It is therefore reasonable to hold that 
it is enough if the iuspirant understand the doctrine of the identity of 
Jh^a and Brahman — discarding the doctrine which establishes 
the same relation between Brahman iiiul Jiva as between the original 
and its reflection. 

Answer, -True, if the aspirant for liberation end his practice 
with the meditation on Kuiaslha (the original), then he will not attain 
the desired identity with Brahman. Hence, immediately after seeing 
the Kutastha (his original or higher self) with the aid of the initia- 
tion obtained from the secoiulaiyg/O M, he should necessarily practise, 
without break, the meditation on Brahman the unlimited, wliich 
transcends Kutastha (the original), by means of Dhydna yo^fa. It (the 
said Brahman) is not bej^ond sjx^cch and mind. We liave, again and 
again, stated the fact that, being undivided Existence— Intelligence 
—Bliss, it is wiihin the reach of pure mind and speech. It is 
this undivided SI^LF and not the Kutastha that would represent 
the slippery rock in the simile quoted above. It is this Nirgupa 
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SaUCil-Amnda Brahtnan that should constantly be meditated upon, 
without the least notion of difference, as directed by the great 
Yajurveda text which teaches '•! am Brahman" The natural 
result of this meditation being the attainment of the Arnpa Brahman 
which transcends the Nir^ututf the Jtva, without being affected 
by the S'n//i — “as he meditates, so he becomes ’'-—will, in the 
end, reach that Arupa Brahman. There is, therefore, no necessity 
to discard the doctrine of “ the original and the reflection,'* Even 
though the aspirant understands, from the teacher, the doctrine 
of the identity of Jiva and Brahman ;is taught by the Sdmaveda text, 
yet it is very necessiiry that he should practise that Nididhydsana or 
meditation by which alone he can accomplish that identity. It should 
therefore be understood that there is no objection in having recoui'se 
to the doctrine of “ the original and its reflection,’' 

QuesI ion. — The original called Khiasiha (the Pratya^ldlman or 
the higher ski.f) is aimed at by the word “ thou ” in the text “ 'Fhat 
thou art (going to be),” and the reflection called Jiva (or the lower 
self) is expressed by the same word.^ Now, tell me the Sruii which 
distinctly makes mention of these two selves (the higher and the 
lower). 

Aimvir.—ln \heSarasvaiirahiisyopani$ad it is said thus “That 
Oil (Intelligence) that shines (reflected) before the witness (supreme 
SELF) and is coupled with the lin^la dcha becomes, in conjunction 
with Chdyd (or physical body), the Jiva of ordinary conception." 
Commentary on the text quoted aberee. 

The RKKLKCTKD Intelligence that is severally known iis Snshnpta, 
Prdjna and Pdramurthika, and that shines before the okkunal 
Intelligence (siclk) called Tnriya Kiiiastha^ the witness ot the three 
states, the three Jivas, etc., l)ccomes, in conjunction with the subtile 
body, what is known severally its Svapna katpita, Taijida and Prdti- 
bhdsika, and then on entering the, physical body becomes the Jiva 
known severally as Cidabhasu r/ii’«aiid Vydvahdhka. 

Question.— How am you siiy that the A is the witness ? 
Would it not be reasonable to c;Ul that alone the witness above which 
there is none greater ? In the S'vctdSvatara S'rnti too we find 
authority to support this — ** He is the one God, hidden in all beings, 
all-pervading, the self within all lieings, watching over all works, 

* The ORIGINAI. is ihe hhydrtha of “ ihou,” and ihe KHKLECTION is its Vde^ydr/ha. 
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dwelling in all beings, the witness, the perceiver, the only one, free 
from qualities/' Bcauisc what is called ^ witness ' in this text is said 
to be * all-pervading ' and because there is none higher than the 
Arupa Bmhnian called Ni sprat iyogika, it is but proper to say that that 
alone is the ' witness ' and not the ‘ original ' called Kuiasiha nor the 
one transcending it called the Sapraliyo^ikaX^idrupa-Brahman. 

Ansivcr, — The ‘original' called Kitfaslha is the individual 
fmicrocosinic) witness, the one transcending that ‘ original, ' viz., the 
one called the Sapratiyof^ilia-C’idrnpa-Bralnuaii is the Universal 
(microcosmic) witness. Even though the Ni sprat iyoflika is the 
ultimate principle that remains in the end, it is incorrect to attribute 
to it the function of being the witness, because, it is said to be 
devoid of all functions. The Yn/// text quoted above applies to the 
Sapratiyogika-Cidrupa-Bralwutn alone, as such application very well 
fits in with the context. 

Qiicstioit, — Just as there is the authority of the S*niti in support 
of the statement that the Cidfupa-Uralwtan which tiiinsccnds the 
‘original,' is the witness of tlu! macrocosm, is there any authority to 
support the statement that the Khtaslha who is the ‘ original’ is the 
witness of the microcosm ? 

Answer. — Whatever in the three states is the object of enjoyment, 
the enjoyer and the enjoyment itself, from them distinct am I, the 
witness, the pure Intelligence, the ever-good (/w*/ivi/yi/, b^). Does 
not the pronoun “ I " in this S’rnli refer to ihc Kfdast/ui ? It should, 
therefore, be understood that the statement regarding the microcosmic 
witness loo is supported by authority. 

Question. — What you have established, 17 :., that " the /wi/rts/Z/a 
is the original and the Jivainiau is its rclleclion," only goes to prove 
that tlic physical, subtile, causal and the hiriya .bodies have origin. 
It docs not prove that the 1 \u 'ydiiha Jiras anil the laksymiha Kntasthas 
have origin. We should therefoi'e coiielude that, by the “ origin of 
Jhm'* is meant only the“ origin respectively of Avidya or XheTurtya 
body, of Avarana or the causiil body, ol Sfiksnid Viksepa or the subtile 
body, and of Sthnla Viksepa or the gross body." 

As the I enumerates the TIIKEE BODlfiP 

as well as the three Jivas to complete the list of 9G Taitvas or 
principles, there is no ri^mi to suppose that '}'iva is one alone and 
that he is not distinct from Brahman in the Vyavahdra state or in the 
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ordinary intercourse of life. Beuuise we find that distinct names are 
given to the Jtvas in the four states of consciousness (such as the 
waking state, etc.), it is but reasonable that the four ^tvas should have 
four distinct forms too, to express themselves. ■ This fact is also 
supported by scriptur.il text, rc<ison and experience. It need not be 
doubted that, beaiuse it is experienced by every one that “ 1 myself 
who was in the waking state saw the dream and that the same myself 
went into the state of deep sleep,” no one has experienced that thkkk 
are the entities that possess the three states of consciousness. Why ? 
because it is only those ignorant people who have not scrutinised the 
four states of consciousness that possess the experience that Jlva is 
one alone. But, .'is the notion of “ I in llie case of the four kinds of 
knowei*s— Vnni, Vnrlya and Varislha — differs according 
to the comparative cxjierience of each of them, it is unreasonable to 
hold that the Jiva is one alone and that there are no sepanitc entities 
or limited apart from" Avidya, Avavana and the two kinds of 
Viksepa (subtile and gross) by which they are respectively limited. If 
it be contended that the said limitations belong to Hmhuuut^ then those 
who hold to .SV////sand other authorities — that maintain that Hmlmuin 
is unlimited and that it is free from enjoyments and sufferings ixirtaijiing 
to the Stiniadra — will get extremely annoyed, it is therefore highly 
necessary that we should accept the limited yiras between I>mhninn 
on the one side and Avidya and other limitations on the other. 

Question.— \{ is wrong to decide that yiva is subject to dcstruc' 
tion because the S'rnfi (SVetdsvatar.i, V. 0.) says thus “ That living 
soul is to be known ;is part of the hundredth part of the point of a 
hair, divided a huiulred times, and yet it is said to be eternal.” 

Ans'tvir, — yiva .is tlie Kgo or the I "-making faculty. We 
have decided with the help of scriptiinil authorities that it will 
undergo final destruction or luya in limhman alone. We Iiave also 
decided that it will untlergo such, laya in no other (I^KINCIPLK). 
The doctrine of the “ origin and laya of Jiva ” is not therefore 
opposed even to the S'ruli just quoted. As the Ego or the '' I 
making faculty is destroyed in the c;Lse of those who KmsT understand 
the limited to be unlimited UrahmairAwA then daily meditate 
UPON IT accordingly, it is but reasonable to hold that the Ego is 
subject to destructi(3n. But if it be asked, ‘ Why is egoism not entirely 
destroyed in the cjise of a Sdukhya-Yoilh Varistlia wlio lias atkiined 
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bodiless libeiTition even while living in his body/ we answer thus : — 

It is only the egoism— pertaining to his physical body— that has not 
been entirely destroyed, for the purpose of keeping up that body (to 
be able to work out the last item of his Prdrabdiui). But the egoism 
pertaining to his subtile, causal and fourth bodies, has entirely been 
destroyed. It should, therefore, be underetood that there is no flaw 
in the doctrine of immediate bodiless liberation. 

Question. — Because the Jmr possessing the physical egoism has 
not undergone htya in the case of the said Vtirisiliu, he will be subject- 
ed to rcbiiHi by his deeds of virtue and vice. He can, therefore, be 
called a liberated one, only after the destruction of the said egoism 
and after the fall of his physical body. 

/lusurr. — “ . . . His vital currents do not depart elsewhere 
— being Bruliwitn, he goes to Britlwum " (Brihadaninyuka iv. 4. 

“ When all desires which once entered his heart are undone, then 
does the mortal become immortal here” (Ibid iv. 4. 7). “He who 
knows Brahuuut, becomes (even) Bralniuiii ” (Mupdaka .•!. 2. 9). 
When the above do not declare rebirth even in the case of the 
knower of BraJiuum, why should we doubt liberation in the case of 
a Varisflui ? 

Quest ion. what of the deeds of merit and demerit of such 
a Varisflui / 

Because the effects of his deeds of merit and demerit 
arc shared thereafter (/.e., after his becoming a Varisflui and before the 
fall of his physical body) by those who befriend and serve him and 
by those who hale and molest him respectively (as declared by the 
S^7///■), there is no need for rebirth in the case (^f a Varisflui. 

Question.-AVc have heard that the four great texts (Maliavakyas)^ 
if their meanings are clearly grasped, would bring about the final 
liberation of the aspirant by merging the four yivas—Visva^ Taijasa, 
Prujiui and Turiya—'mio thcfou<* kinds of Cailanya (Intelligence)— 
Pinusa, Prakrti, Hrahuiau and VicVliakti. Please therefore be good 
enough to propound their meanings clearly. 

d//s 2 Ct’i'.— Because it has already been decided that the union 
with Ihahman or in other words the complete lay a of your Jiva can 
only be brought about by the ieg.f of meditation on the meanings of 
the great texts, you will do well to practise such meditation. 
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Qitesiion.^Yon have decided that the initiation into the text 
OF the Mahavakyas should be in the order of the Vedas, Rk., etc., 
to which they respectively belong ; that the initiation into THE 
MEANINGS OF THOSE TEXTS should be ill thcir inverted order ; and 
that the fourth text (uc., the one belonging to the Athan^aVeda) 
refers to AdhikAii, the first of the four well-known kinds of mutual 
relation, viz., Adhikari, Samba mlha, Visaya and Prayojaua. I think 
this is not correct, for the following reasons : — That ihe Parabrahman 
having the privative attributes of Sal-C'il'A^uauda is alone the Eternal 
Principle is only theoretically understood by the help of the well- 
known four requisite means of liberation mentioned in the Vedanta, 
viz .: — (!) the discrimination of the eternal and the non-eternal, (2) 
dispassion for the pleasures enjoyable in this and other woifds, (3) the 
attainment of the six qualifications s^anta (control of senses), etc., and 
(4) an ardent longing for liberation. Hut the practical or experiential 
knowledge of the union of the self with Brahman which alone is 
the real one, has not as yet dawned upon the aspirant. Now, let us 
see what the text of the Atharra Veda teaches. It says that this 
A'hnan is Brahman " and thus teaches the id(.’ntily of the two. Such 
being the case, how can it be said that it relates \o the Adhikari or 
qualified student ? * 


/l//53ivr. — It is well known, that he is an aspirant of third grade 
qualification who has understood that the Sa^nne^vara who is the 
author of the Univci’sc is alone the eternal one ; that he is an aspirant 
of second grade qualification who believes that the. Nir^nna-Purnsa 
who is the inner ruler of the said Uvara and the source of the Jivas 
isiiloncthe eternal one; and that he is an aspirant of first grade 
qualification who has always the firm conviction that his SELF and 
the Mir^^npa-Punisa are one and the samcr, because their relation is 
that of the part and the whole. The statement that the text of the 
fourth Veda refers t(3 the qualifiech man oi the first of the aforesaid 
four kinds (J relation, is therefore correct, because it applies to the 
aspirant of first grade tjualification. But it should not be supposed 
that for the purpose of acquiring the said lirst grade qualification, the 


Tlie reader is recommended to rarcfiilly |)criisc Chapter xiv, of the R4m:i Gtl4 
(English traiisiuliun) to enable him to follow the rjiieslioiis and answers regarding 
MfihAvAkyas. 
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mere healing* of the identity of the self and the P\iru§a will alone 
suffice. After having heiird from the teacher alx)ut the identity, it is 
indispensable that the aspirant should every day practise, according 
to the rules, the Uaiharajn Yogii which is the chief means of 
accomplishing that identity. 

Question, — When it has l^en established by the Upanisads and 
all other scriptural authorities tlmt the aspirant should, after uiidei- 
going sntviiiui or hearing, practise miiiiuiia or refk^ction and then 
Nidhlhydsiina or concentrated meditation, you have, instead of saying 
so, recommended the practice of Hat ham ja Yoffa. What is the 
reason ? 

/Ijissi’rr. — That is intiiiana or reflection which immediately follows 
the hearing of the Sdnia W da text which is the one above thc^///^/f 7 Yi 
Veda text. As the hitler text is termed the Ihirsaua Vakya (or the text 
which reciuires the aspirant to see hisSKr.F), it is highly nccessaiy that 
he should, after understanding from tlie ordinaiy teacher the identity 
ofhisSKLFand*Y/r 4 j//;k/ practise Uathardja Yoga every day 

with the aid of ^anuiuhliUniudra (explained in the Rdma-Gtid^ Verses 
57 to 51) of Chapter xvi). 

That is called Hatha Yoiia which is mainly concerned with the 
performance of prdndyiuna (or the control of breath) according to 
the rules. That is called A’ti/Vi-l egci by which the ski.f which is the 
Light of Lights is directly seen (by the aspirant) between his eyebrows 
by meditating upon the same in the form of the flame of a lamp. 
The simultaneous performance of the said two is what is termed 
Haihardja Yoi^a. 

If mere Hatha is practised without combining the said two, 
iha\ Kaxasiddhl and other ao omplisliments will result therefrom, 
but not ntoksii. 

If mere Raja Voilii is practised, then will the pnictitioner attain 
ordinary purity of mind, resulting (romthe perception of various forms 
of light like those of the llame of'*the lamp, etc., but will not realise 
the identity c'^f sklf and Hrahman, 

It should therefore Iv understood that the only means of attain- 
ing liberation is that of realising, by the practice of Hathanija Yo^a, the 


* Aciordinjj lo ihe S-.i^rc V H'narMkva ouc 
tearhcT ;i1h)IiI ilic sKi.Ki, only ■■ittcr ho has i. , 

afier a lonjr coiiiSv* of jnaoioo in and as a omuhined 
coiiirol of souses, iu)n-injuiy, rhaiiiy, and coiuniuea 


hccmiio^ qualitied lo hear (from the 
; and iic will he enabled lo iCS it only 
result cf, self-sacrifice, right condii< i, 
study uf scripiuies. 


t) 
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identity of the Turtya-Kniastha A'himn who is above the three Jiva^ 
ViSva^ Taijasa and Prajua and of the Turiya-Nir^mia-Brahman 
who is above the three Ik'aras—Himnyagarblia, Sutrdfmaii, and 
Antarydmin. 

Because you have already taught that the great text of 
the Athai-va Veda refers to the qualified student, (/.tf., that it is lulJiikdrh 
pam)f it is not right to say now in contradiction to it that it pertains to 
liberation. If by means of the Ailumui text alone one can secure 
liberation^ then we have to come to the undesirable conclusion that 
the remaining texts (of the Sdntn and other are superfluous. 

In the Hniltardja-Yoffu under refercnc'C, the A'tman which is directly 
cognised by meditation, attains union with Braintian by meiins of 
Prdndydmu. If this union too were attainable by meditation, then it 
could be said that the A'tman will become one with or be completely 
merged into Brahman like water and water, milk and milk and oil 
and oil. That union which is attained without the aid of AkhamUu 
Brahma-dhydiui or the meditation on the undivided Brahman will be 
like that of milk and \rater, or water and oil. It is therefore wrong 
to say that this identity of A'/ man iiml Brahman (found in the Atharva 
text) is the means of attaining liberation, because the idea of duality 
is still present in it. 

Ansiver. — True, even this cannot be called complete direct 
cognition, because at the time of the s;iid unit)ii with the undivided 
Brahman, there will still be the three-fold clilferciice of the skkk, the 
SKEN and the sight. But even then, it is not wrong to term it the 
means of liberation. Why ? because, out of the three well-known 
kinds of mnkli, vh,, gradual liberatk)!!, liberation while living, and 
bodiless liberation ; the fii*st one, obtaineil through the world of 
Brahma is certainly secured by the aspirant who perceives the identity 
of the SKLF and Brahman. I^ebirth ;is well as return from higher 
worlds will accrue only to those who possess many 1V///5 (mental 
modifications), but not at all to those who possess only IV/// or 
the idea of duality. But if you say that in the Taittiriya Upanisad 
it is said that there is fear for him who has the idea of duality, we 
answer that he will have only temporary fear due to the dilTercnces 
arising out of the relation that will be establishctl in the world of 
Brahmil between himself as disciple and his tejicher (elect) there. 
Even then such relation will not give rise to the fear of rebirth. Are 
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not even the ytvaninnkliis here subject to the fctir arising out of 
pleasures and pains attached to the Prarahdlia ciccniing from their 
notion of phenomenal duality ? , 

(}. Krisiixasastrf, 

Translator. 


[To be cotiliNiiCiL] 


S'Ki-MADHVAcAKYA AND THE (HTA. 

T he relation of Ijiularayana, the renowned author of the Vedanta 
Sutras, to his successors, the Bhashyakaras, has a curious similarity 
to that of the great Cicrinan philosopher Kant and his successors : the 
whole of Kant's views and likewise the ivliolc of Badaniya.ia’s are 
claimed for themselves and explaineil as the fundaniental authority 
of their system by the most opposite schools— Subjective Idealism, 
Transcendental Realism, Positivism, Thcistic Dualism, etc. ; Dvaita, 
Advaita, Dvaitadvaila, Vis'ishtadvaita, etc. What the real doctrine of 
Badarayana was, is a fascinating problem unsolved at present, but 
solvable in all probability. The present slate of the cinestion seems to 
be that Ramanuja is nealest to, and Aladhva farthest from the system 
of Badarayana, while the latter is rather accomplished and idealised 
than simply accepted by S'ankara. 

Xow these same great philosophers have commented on the Gita 
too. But here the problem as to the original attitude of the text is 
much less complicated than in the case of the Sutras. There can 
hardly be any doubt that the bigger part of the Ciita was originally a 
text book of the Bhagavatas or Vasiidevakas, /.c;., a iJieistic sect which 
originated among the Ksluilrivns by Krishna Vdsudeva (mentioned in 
Chand. l-p. Ill, 17, il) before the time of the Bnddlia, introduced or at 
least emphasized more than had ever been done before, the practice 
of the bhakli, and linally— the necessity of a philosophical base being 
felt— adopted and assimilated most of the Samkhya-Yoga doctrines. 
In my opinion, we have to distinguish in the history of the Gita the 
following four stages : 

(1) The original stock consisfed of flit first Adbydya and the first 
thirly-ciifJit verses of the second Ad hydya. This part belonged, although 
perhaps not in just the same form, to the old Mahabharata, or rather 
to the [originally independent] dkhydna (bardic song) on the death of 
Bhishnia. Its philosophical standpoint is that of W\cKiri^vara-Sdnikhya 
not yet detached from the Tpanisad tradition (II, 17 being a palpable 
Vedantic interpolation). The last verse (11, ilS) was followed by the 
first verse of the Bhishmavadha Parvan (Mahabh. VI, Adhy. 4S), either 
directly or connected with it by another verse telling that Arjuna look 
up once again his Gandiva, resolute to light. 
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(2) This original stock was ain])liried by llie Bh&g.'ivatas to a 
separate text l)ook of their own religion, and that at a time in which 
the latter had already mixed with SdmkJiya-Yoi{a, 

(3) An approach took place between the Bhagavatns and the 
Vaishnavas, resulting in the identification of Krishna and Vishnu^ and 
a further considerable amplilicatioii of the poem. This step, however, 
did not yet lead to an acknowledgment of the Vedas by the 
Bhugavatas,^ the latter being known as opposers of the Vedas still at the 
time of S'ankara (Brahma Sutra 11., 2, 45). 

(4) While the songs on the great Bharata war were being collect- 
ed and united in one great epic, t the Bhagavad Gihi likewise entered 
the collection, but not before an orthodox Advaitin had worked it over 
and divided the whole in as many Adhyayas as there are Parvans of 
the Epic (18). 

From this scheme (which, of course, needs still to be worked out 
in its details)^ it would follow that, reading the Gita we have, as a rule 
first to consult Madhva, then Ramanuja, last S'ankara. But 1 must con- 
fess that in the present Gita the Vaishnirea tone seems to me the 
predominant one. As to the Advaita (1 mean, of course, the system), 
it is now almost generally granted in the West that it came last in the 
development of the Gila, and not lirst, as was thought for so long a time. 
Besides, the so-called S'ankara-Bliashya on the Gita is so weak a woi k 
that we have certainly a right to believe according to an old nimoiir, 
that it is not at all the genuine SVmkara-Bhashya. 

So the works of S'ri-Madhvac'arya on the Gita belong to those 
which ought to be consulted in the //>5/ instance by those whe^ want a 
thorough knowledge of thefiita, and this not only because the Bhagavata 
religion started from theism (Dvaita), but also on account of the 
comparatively high age of those writings (Madhva lived, as Ramanuja, 
in the twelfth century A.D.), and, last not least, for the extraordiiuiry 
fioivcrs of criticism of their author, a line ]M Oof of which is his following 
(although somewhat exaggerated) judgment on the Mahabharata : 
“ Even a millionth jiart cannot be found of the genuine Bharata. It 
has been hacked and hewed and mutilated, nay, it has given 
place to altogether foreign mailer, until at last nothing but the 
name remains. lienee, with great difliculty, after deep rc-searches 
and due considerations, the subject-matter of the (original is brielly 
presented in this work ” (Xirnaya). !i Where arc tliC randits 
capable of a scientilic freedom like this ? 

There arc passages in the Ciilji of which Madhva gives a more 
natural explanation than the other commentators, and even some the 
original idea of which seems to hfive been recogni/ed by Madhva 
alone. On the otlicr hand, of course, tlierc arc many passages which 

* Comp. (Kisja^cs like lilifrv. C. II, 45 “ The \'c«las irenion ilic three Gunas ; !«- 

rorae free from llie three Guiias, () Arjun;i ! ’ — S'ankiiia quotes the Gita hy the name 
Is\ara-Gilali Songs of the I-ord." 

t Several eenturies after the Huildlia, as lesuUb from Piof. Khys Uavida* splendid 
incpiiry (Uiiddhisl India, p. 180 cl sen.) 

J This has partly licen done already, in as far as in Prof. Garbe's Gei niaii iianslation 
of the Git 4 the \'edAntic additions arc iiiarkeil hy smaller prim. 

^ on p. 23 of the lx>ok reviewed l>elow« 
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have in tlieir origin nothing to do with Dvaita and seem to directly 
exclude a theistic explanation. Hut it is surprising to see how easily 
Madhva removes these apparent obstacles by wcll-htting quotations 
from S'ruti and Smriti, so even in the case of the jiiui being declared 
as an am^^a (pari) of the Lord. (Gita XV, 7 ; Siitra II., 451). 

S'li-Madhvac'arya has written a “ GUri-Rliiishya ” and a “ Gita- 
TAtparya ’’ Piirjiose of the Gita *’). The information of both is 
condensed in SYi-Kaghavanaiida-Svaini’s exposition, a translation of 
which is now offered to the jniblieby S. Snbba Kan, m.a., the translator 
of Madhva’s commentary on the lirahma-Sutras (Madras, 1001). 

The translation is meant to be an introduction to the study of 
the advanced discourses in the Bhashya and the Tatparya, and as such it 
must be warmly recommended, although we should liave liked more a 
translation of tlie Bhashya itself. 

The ^ “ Introduction ■’ (pp. 19 to T.J), dealing with the date 
of the Gita, etc., is, I am sorry to say, absolutely uncritical. The 
Samkhya system whicli play.s so important a ]iart in the Gita, is not 
even mentioned, and the Jiopelcss view is maintained that the Gita is 
an original whole, nay that it was, together with tlie Mahabharata, 
composed by the author of the Vcdanla*Sutras, Haclarayana Vyasa ! 
Mr. Subba Kau ridicules and pities Kuropcan scholarship which, as 
he thinks, ‘‘ cannot see or would not have it (the Gita)* a great work of 
art.” It is exactly the case of l\. T. Tclang on whom Professor Garbe 
writes : “ Telang's arguments are, indeed, so weak that one might 

wonder how a man of his scholarship and iiigcniousness failed to know 
their frailly, unless a psyirhological moment would give us an explana- 
tion thereof. 'I'o 'rdaiig, as lu every Miiidu, even the enlightened one, 
it is a need of the heart to believe in a high age of the Hhagavad-Gita. 
And where wants like this arc ]iowcrfnl, critics ceasi?, as it is known.** 
It should linally be understood in India that the idea about a work as a 
whole ami as a work of art is absolutely imlepeudent from any 
historical research. 

E.xccllcnt is tlie “ Short Memoir *' (pp. 7 — IS) on SVi-Madhva- 
c'arya. It gives an interesting skelcli of the .\cVirya’s life, and then 
disciis.ses with great ability the question of his date, taking into account 
the lately c.xami lied inscriiUious wliicli seemcil to contradict the tradi- 
tion now establi.shcd again that the years 11 IS — 1J9S A.I). were the 
time of his activity. This is a valuable coutribulioii to science. 

We want to hear more andoftciicr on S'n-.MadlivacVirya than we 
have as yet. Would not jierhaps Mr. Subba Kan lake the great pains 
to translate, witli extracts from its l.iinons commeiitary, the Aiiii- 
vyakhyana being the Ac'arya’s jiis^ilicalion of his philosophy ? He 
might be sure of a thankful public. 

Dr. Otto Schrader. 


• I*. 57 Ilf his inirodunioii lo ilio GiiA (Lciiaig lyo;) uf which I hoin; lo get the 

right of iraiislatiuii. 



MEETING OF THE CONGRESS OF FEDERATED 
EUROPEAN SECTIONS OF THE T. S * 


O N Sunday, third June, at llic Washington Palace, 14 rue Magellan, 
Paris, our President-Founder, Col. Olcott, opened the third 
Annual International Congress of the European Sections of the T.S. 

There were about 4r)0 members present, including representatives 
from lifteen different countries and six orgiiniscd Sections. On the 
platform supporting Ihe President- Founder were the C>cneral Secre- 
taries of the six differenl Sc'ctions : Scandinavia, France, England, 
Italy, Germany and Holland. Proceedings began by the singing, 
by a choir of women’s voices, of an Ode lo Ihc Sun ” written 
and composed by a member, Mons. ICdward Hailly. Dr. Pascal, 
General Secretary of the French Section, gave an address of 
welcome, which was followed by a most stimulating and helpful 
discourse to the members by the President-Founder, After 
expressing his pleasure in meeting s(.) many members face to 
face he contrasted the present prosperous condition of the 
Society in France with its meagre beginning when he and H, P. H. 
visited the country in Then there were only three small gi’oups, 

two mixed up with Spiritualism and the other willi occultism, while at 
the close of IDOa there had been issued 850 chartirs, of which 451) 
survived as living biTinches. The Colonel sptike of the international 
chanictcr of the movement, with its vital heart at Adyar, and its 
platform so broad as to exclude the usual points of cpiarrel — sex, caste, 
creed, &c. He gave again the oft repeated warning to members not to 
put any of the leaders of the movement on a pedestal and expect them 
to be immaculate ; still less t<* reject any teaching because it came 
through someone proved faulty like ourselves, 'fhe loftiest teaching 
may come through an imperfect inediuui. And all must be tested 
and tried on its own merits. If we kexip before us the Golden Rule, 
and consistently practice tolerance and brotherliness, tlu‘ Society will 
pass safely through the shocks bound to be before it, as it hits passed 
through so many now behind it. The Mitsters are at the back of this 
Society, and as long as even a Ijiaiidful of brave, devcjted and loyal 
workers remains so long the Sot:iety must live. The Colonel also 
warned mcmlxTs of the danger of narrowing the broad platform of 
the Society by identifying it as a whole with any one movement 
— however lofty in its aims. Individual members are of course 
perfectly free to work for any of those causes, but the Society should 
oflidally keep itself perfectly ncutnil. Another danger the PrL^sident- 
Fouuder warned us against was the confusing l)etwecn psychic gifts 

* The reporU received from li. W. and .inuUicr corrcspundciit arc combined. 
—Ed. Note. 
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and spirituality. The possession of psychic powers may be helpful, or 
may be side roads leading away from the tnie path, and they may 
often lead to hysteria ;incl mental derangement. We must guard 
against too easy credulity, and yet be ready to accept true teaching 
through any channel. We must learn to discriminate between the 
True and the False, 

The President- Founder concluded by presenting the Subba Row 
Medal to Dr. Pascal, as a mark of recognition not only of his literary 
work but also of his devotion to the Society. 

Then followed short messages of greeting, spoken — each in his 
or her own language -by representatives from Scandinavia, Italy, 
France, England, Holland, Germany, India, CAxXr.i, Russia, Helgium, 
Australia, America and Hohemia. 

In the afternoon there was a discussion on (|ueslions put as to 
propaganda and dogmas, taken part in by several memlxjrs. The 
speeches were principally in French though one or two were in 
English. The general trend of what was said was to the effect that 
some propaganda was inevitable if members were full of the truths 
that had helped them so much, but that that «)nly was effective which 
expressed the real conviction of the speaker ; and generally, that 
the life taught more than words, and that words sliould be very 
carefully chosen, avoiding special and peculiar terms. 

In the evening we had two very line lectures— in English by 
Mr. Mead, on ‘'The Religion of the ^lind,'' and in French by 
M. Bernard, on " Problems of the Present Day.'* 

On Monday morning two halls were devoted to the reading of 
papers. Under tlie heading " Religion, Mysticism, Myths and Ix'gends, 
Folklore,” there was one by Ed. E. f.ong on " An Aspect of Isliim,’* 
giving a very lofty and noble view of that great religion so much 
misrepresented ; a paper on " Popular Customs and Superstitions ” 
(chiefly in Devonshire), by George M. Doe ; a resume of the results 
of research in the early Veligions of the Slav nations, by Frau von 
Ulricli, and a very line speech (in German) by Dr. Steiner, on 
" Theosophy in (lermany 100 years ago.” In the other Section were 
papers on Philosophy. 

In tlie afternoon the discussi(.>n on propaganda and other points 
wiis ccnlinued. 

In the eviMiing the French members, many of them professional 
musicians, gave a very liiu* conA-rt, which was greatly enjoyed. 
Refreshments and a short lime (»f social interci )iirse finished the evening. 

On Tue^idav nnu uing there were papers on Esperanto, on eiirly 
Eg\’ptian music,' fllu>trate»l by an ancient Egyptian invocation to the 
planetary gt>ds, sung in unison by women's voices ; on the Seven 
Vowel Sounds (instead of words), each rcpresciiting a different planet ; 
and on Tbcosopliical Work in India, by a Parsce, P.C. Taraponralla. 
In the Science Section there was a study of Dream Consciousness by 
Dr. Pascal, and other papers. 
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At 4 o'clock the Congi'Gss w’as brought to a dose. To the great 
disappointment of the memters the President-Founder was unable 
to be present, owing to a slight indisposition. Farewell addresses 
were given by Dr. Pascal, M. Bernard, and the. General Secretaries, 
and cordial thanks were offered for all the hearty hospitality shown by 
the French members, and the willing co-openitioii of the visitors. 

The French Committees of Reception and Arrangements exerted 
themselves to the utmost to make their foreign visitors feel at home, 
and the whole affair wound up on the 4th day with a steam-boat 
excuraion and picnic to a lovely part of the river Seine. Colonel 
Olcott's address gave a strong and clear keynote to the gathering. 
It is pleasant to know that it md with universal approval. It is said 
to have been just the word of advice that was needed at this crisis 
through which the Society is now being forced to pass. 

The Paris Congress has unquestionably helped to strengthen 
the tie of brotherhiK)d between our members of different nationalities 
and to make the grandeur of the Thcosophical movement somewhat 
moi'C realized than it has been. On behalf of the German Section, 
Dr. Rudolf Steiner, the General Sccretaiy, invited the Federation 
to meet next year in Germany, and the probability is that the 
Federation meeting will Ixi held in the beautiful city of Munich. 


REVIEWS. 

TIIK BROTHERHOOD OK HEALERS* 

This little book is atlractiwly gotten ii|>, and is dedicated “ to all 
lovers and healers of man and beast.” It has a message for ‘ Practical 
Mystics/ and treats of the “ essential principles of Spiritual, Psychic 
;md Rfcntal Healing.” The author says in his Preface 

1 would lh:it iu Idler:; of liviiu; firo I loulil wriic ilic liefO.'^sily for die perfect I.ovc 
in all liuwc who would j;dvc dieiiii^clvc;; to spiiiLiiai liealinj;. J'oi, many aie die risks 
of heiiii; l»y the wiles of die vaiu sellhood, who is the cdl one in us, ever ready to 

claim for self the _i(ood wliidi alone tan Icltuic: t > ll:c Spirit, dial they who arc jjified 
W'iih the licidiii" jjowrr have no oilier aifti^- ihan in l-riiiij rlndicil all over with die perfett 
merit of tlie selllesr. J.ove, who. c jpcaiei-i l.eaiity and sweeiesi irrai c foi men and 
wonicii is humiliiy, the vciy soul of ail li ne healdi. 

The book contains some extraordinary experiences, and gives 
mncli excellent advice to those who seek to be healers. A spirit of 
humility and love pervades the work thronghoid. 

W. A. E. 


• By James Maol-dh, audior of ** The ()|iciiinGf of the (laics,*" “ 'I 'he Soii^ i»f the 
Cross,” “ Breadlines of the .^nj'cls’ Love," ei«\ Theoj;opliiial Piihlishini’ Society, 

London. 
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THE CENTRAL HINDU COLLEGE REPORT. 

The seventh annual report of this useful Institution, for the year 
ending September, 190ri, shows a condition of continued growth and 
prosperity in its various departments. There are now 43 teachers on 
the staff, the whole number of pupils being 574. The religious 
instruction which is imparted to the pupils is a marked feature of the 
College. The text-books, being specially i^repared for it, and suffi- 
ciently imsectariaii to be used by the different Hindu schools in India, 
are being translated into the leading vernaculars of the country. The 
most important addition to the College work is the school for the 
education of Hindu Girls, which Mrs. Besant and her faithful 
colleagues have succeeded in establishing. In this School the girls 
receive religious and secular instruction and training, the object being 
to lit them for the duties of life which they will be called upon to per- 
forniiin superinlending the health and welfare of their households and 
instructing and training their own children. Together with suitable 
literary and scientilic education the girls receive artistic instruction, 
including music, drawing, painting, embroidery and needlework ; and 
physical instruction and training in such exercises as will develop and 
strengthen their bodies— thus lilting them, along these lines, to become 
mothers of their race. We rejoice to know that similar Ciirls* Schools 
have been established in various other ]daccs in India — including 
Lahore, Delhi, Madura, Tanjore and Hyderabad. Concerning the 
education of Indian girls the Report says : 

of iliiri wo iiv.iy lie ?nio, Iiullmi j;re:iine^:i will uoi iviiirn uniil liuli-.in wonian- 
hii»Kl iil’iains a lari;ci, a fiver and a fiilli:r life, l«ir larufcly in the haiulr. nf Indian women 
niiisl lie ihc iedeni|iiion of India. The wife iiispiivi or reiard;- the hiishand ; the mother 
makes or iiiai'i llic i'hil«l. The ii'nxei I'f woiiiaiij to uplift m deliasc man i'i jnac tieally 
unlimited, and ni.m and v.o:ii in mu-i w ilk forward hand in hand to the laisiii^ of India, 
else will she never he rai-=etl ai all. fhe haiile f*»i the ivli.Liioij^ and moial cdiuaiion of 
hoys is won, alllioii. till the \i. ioiy has siiii to he made effc- iixc all over India. The 
halllo f«ir the eihiealion of skills U \iiA hivim.inj:, and may fs'vaia Mess those who ate the 
vimifuaril, and iill honeti'Cin I’lnve? s eiilitihu:ii llieis niiiul^ and make siion:^ their he.iits. 

y 

MAl'.A^IXKS. 

The Tlieostif<hiei%l Revie^e for June has an iiitercstiii}' * Watch-Tower ’ 
item relatinj' to tlic recent discovery of a very ancient fraRinent of 
vellum on which was written in minute but quite legible Greek 
characters a portion of a sermon of the Christ, on " Purity.” Jesus 
and his disciples being in the Tcniide,a Pharisee, relaying to a question 
put by Jesus, describes 'llie usual ]>roccss ol pnril*u..itioii. 

10 
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Then follows a powerful and eloquent denunciation by Jesus of mere outward 
purification. He sajrs that he and his disciples have been purified with the ‘ living water • 
or ‘ water of life/ Another new point brought out by the fragment is the first mention 
of a portion of the Temple called the * Hagneuterion/ or place of purification. This, too, 
has never been spoken of before, so far us is known. 

“ The strange story of a Hidden Book ” by Bhagavtln D&s, is 
concluded. This narrative must have attracted much attention among 
those who are interested in the ancient literature of India. “ A Weird 
Experience,” by Edward E. Long, is a thrilling statement of events 
which happened on board a ship. “ More from the Legends of the 
Giants,” is contributed by Erinys. In “ The Keligion of the Mind,” 
Mr. Mead gives ns his valuable thoughts on “ the Gnosis of Thrice- 
greatest Hermes,*’ some of which are of prime importance (see 
Cuttings and Comments in this number of the Thcosophbl), Michael 
Wood furnishes another article in the vein so characteristic of this 
author,— entitled. The Joyous Shepherd.” Francis Scdlak's paper— 
“Mr. Bhagavan D/is versus Hegel is mainly of the nature of a 
criticism of the views held by Mr. Das. Tlic two following articles 
“Matter, Planes and States of Consciousness,”— this being the first 
portion of a metaphysical contribution, by Hadrien— and “On the 
Screen of Time,” by N. D. K., complete the main text. 

Sophia (May). In remembrance of the White Lotus IXiy, Kafacl 
Urbano meditates upon the “Serene Glance,” of H. 1*. B., and in 
another small article reminds us of the merits of 1). Francisco Monlo- 
lieii who died fourteen years ago after a life of enllmsiastic propaganda 
for the Theosopliical teachings. The “ Epilogues of the month ” con- 
tain two small essays on “ 'The Unmovablc Eternal,” and “ The Good 
Prophets,” giving a further proof of the sjilciulid philosophical and 
rhetorical talent of Sciior Arimi. The translations of Mrs. Besant’s 
“ Spiritual Genealogy,” and H. J. van Ginkel's “ Great Pyramid,” are 
continued, and besides there is the beginning of the article on “ The 
Science of To-morrow and the Mcdiicval Mysticism,” by Gabriela 
Ciinningliani Graham. 

La Venhid (May). Lob-Nor continues his translation of “ Tlie Mass 
and its Mysteries.” Besides there are translations from H. P. B-, 
Mr. Sinnett, and Mrs. Besant. 

Revue Thesophique (May). The number opens with a portrait of 
Colonel Olcott followed by :i short review of In's life and some hearty 
and suitable words on his character, by M. Cournies. There is further 
a translation of Mrs. Besant’s “ Perfect Man,” the continued tran.sla- 
tions of Mrs. Besanl’s “ Avataras ” and H. P. p.’s “ Theosopliical 
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Glossary,” and a paper by A. J. Willson on “ Indian Funerals.” 
Among the “ Echoes of the Theosophical World ” we meet the inter- 
esting account of an article on hunting, by Prince Albert of Monaco, in 
which the Prince harshly condemns the chase as unworthy of a 
civili/cd nation, and decidedly approves of vegetarianism. 

Received with thanks: Tlieosophie (Antwerp, May) ; De Thcosophische 
Bavcffm^ (June) ; Der Vdhan (May). 

Theosophical Books in Finland. We arc glad to acknowledge the 
receipt of the following books published in 11)05 and 1906. “ Buddhist 
Qatcchism,” by H. S. Olcott, Finnish translation by Pekka Ervast. 

Bhagavad Gita, Finnish translation, according to the English 
translation of Annie Besant and the Gennaii one of Dr. Franz Hart- 
mann, by Martti Hiimu. A small theosophical glossaiy (Finnish 
original), by Pekka hh vast. 

“ Vital Questions,” by Tuntematon (■ An Fnknown *), (Finnish 
original). 

“ The Law of 'riionghts,” !>y W. W, Atkinson ; Finnish transla- 
tion (abridged), by Matti Kurikka. 

Thcosophitiy April, has the following articles : ‘‘ The Sin of Sepa- 
rateness,” by G. Hcnvclman ; ‘‘ In the Space,*' by Mrs. A. S. Obreen ; 
“ Karma and Free Will, according to Astrology,*’ by IT. J. van Ginkcl ; 
“ Active and Passive Good,** by Louise F. CL Joret ; “ Some Quota- 
tions from Prof. Darwin’s Lectures,” by P. P. S. ; ‘‘ The Mystery of 
the Son of C^iod, II,” by Michael Wood; “Letter to the L*Essor 
Lodge, Paris,” by ‘ Lotus ; ’ “ From Foreign Periodicals,*’ by Lena 
C. de Beer. 

The May number has, after the Foreword, “ Old Diary Leaves,” 
by H. S. Olcott ; Growth,” by W. L. Van Vlaardiiigcn ; “ Riches,” 
by Betsy Themans; “The Coming Period of our Movement,” by 
Dr. Hiibbc Schleiden ; “ Discourses on 'riicosophy,'* by Dr. J. W. 
Boissevaiii ; Reviews of Periodicals, by Lena C. do Beer. 

Broad IVcKW. The June luimbor of this magazine has a rich and 
interesting table of contents, the thoughts of the contributors being 
characterised by breadth of view, vigor and suggestiveness. The 
articles are Matrimonial Fetters,” by Walter Pierce ; “ Married by 
Degrees,” by A. P. Siniiett ; “ A Human Curiosity by VC. Usborne 
Moore ; ” The worship of Pliysical Culture,” by Wilfrid M. Lcadman ; 

A Broad View of the Land Question,” by J. W. Petavcl ; “ Thoughts 
on the Trinity,** by Alice C. Ames ; and the following, which are un- 
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signed : “ Unconscious Authorship,*' ** Tlie Music of Verse,” and 
“ Light Pressure.” 

East and Westj June, is full of attractive articles, though from lack 
of space we must be content to merely mention them. First we have 
“ The Study of Indian Social History,’* then follow — “ Akbar's 
Country House,” “ The Educational Policy of Lord Curzon’s ;idminis- 
tration,” “ Nur Jahan,” “ Some Recent Interi’>retations of Wagner’s 
Music Dramas,” “ Pratap Chundcr Mazoonular,’* “ Homer, Then and 
Now,** “ How the East Strikes the West,” “ The East,** “ The Oriental 
S]nrit in P.aul Verlaine,” “ Colonel Memory,” “ India and World 
Politics,” to which are added the long and very important Editorial 
on “Sympathy,” — treating mainly of the feeling which should exist 
between England and India— and the notes on “ Current Events.” 

Theosophy in Australasia^ contains the report of the Twelfth 

annual convention of the Section, whicli assembled in Sydney on April 
liUh. Mr. H. W. Hunt of Melbourne was voted to the Chair, and in 
his addre.ss to the meeting, referred, among other things, to the pass- 
ing away of the old-time prejudice of the press towards Theosophy ; 
the present great wave of psychic enquiry, beginning even to touch 
the territory of science, towards which Myers great book on ‘ Human 
Personality * had contributed very h^'gcly ; the splendid work done in 
Australia by Mr. r.,cadlicater, and the prospect of a coming visit by 
Mrs. Besant. The General Secretary’s Report for IHOa has an en- 
couraging outlook, 'riicre has been an increase of Pk# members, ‘as 
again.st I I for the previous year.’ One new Brandi has been added 
to the list, much general interest has been awakened in onr movement 
as a result of Mr. Lcadbeater’s tour, and the sale of our literature has 
largely increased. 

It is to be regretted that the General Secretary could not arrange 
to be present at our last Convention at Adyar. 

The Thcosophic Gleaner^ June. Following the Editorial notes we i'liid 
a continued article by ‘ Seeker *, oii.f‘ How .shall wc be Free ? *’ one by 
Fio Hara, on “ The Eras of the SJiii King and its Four Hooks ”, to be 
continued ; “ The day of Reincmbrancc, in Bombay,” containing tlie 
speeches of Mr. K. N. Bijnr and the I^ditor of the Gleaner ; “ The 
Tortures of the Pcr.sonal Man ] ” by J. D. Mrdilnxmivrda, (also to be 
continued), and various reprints. 

The N, Z. Theosophical Alafimue^ May, continues Mr. Lcadbcaler’s 
excellent lecture on ” The Powxr and Use of Thought.** Tlieii follow 
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“ The Highest Problem of Philosophy,” by R. H., to be continued, 
and other matters worthy of perusal. 

Charaka SainliiUi. We have received Parts XXXV. and XXXVI. 
of the English translation of this valuable work. These numbers treat 
of aphrodisiac preparations and the origin and treatment of fevers. 

The Central III tutu Colle^ic Maj{a.vinc, We Jind in * The Crow's 
Nest ^ a sad commentary on the present condition of Society, especially 
in India, which is shown in the fact that a large majority of prisoners 
“ gain ill weight when they are in jail.’* The larger portion of the 
prisoners belong to the agricultural classes. Concerning this, the 
Editor says : — 

'Ihis iiitifiil true in I'.ivTland :i3 in lndi:i, ibni the i iiininals in jails arc In^tter fed 
than the Inmcs'l loilinji' men and women •jutsulc, is a perennial londL'miialioii of modern 

rivilizalion. Uut in hiigland only nlioiit Oiic-lenlh of ilic popiilatioii. — loptrceni are 

in this position ; in India, So per rfitl. suffer. 


Attention is called to the needs of the Central Hindu College 
Girls’ School, and an item relating to this matter, is to be found in our 
‘ Cullings and Comments’ column. A large proportion of the articles 
arc continued and tlie number is an interesting one. 

Received with tlianks : Modern Aalroloji^y, Liffht^ Tlicosofhic Messen- 
ffcr, Lotus "/ottrnal, Harbinger of Lij^hi, Ira^ifincnls, Teosofisk, Tidskrift, 
Onuiliinlo, Xoles and Oneriesy The lAiftil of Reason, The Theist, Indian 
yournat of Ediiealion, Rhrcnoloi^icai yoitrnaly The Hindu Spiritual 
Ma^aziney The Madras Rei it^v, Mclaphysiial Ma^azinCy Mind, 

Also acknowledged with thanks: — 


“ Sanalana Dharina, Part III.” An Advanced Text Hook — tran- 
slated into Tamil and published by Mr. I\ Xarayana Aiyar, n.A., 
President, Aladura Hraiicli, T. S. An e.xcellcnl edition that deserves 
to be jnit into the hands of every Tamil-knowing student of Hindu 
Religion and jdiilo.sophy. 

S’ri Vtfni I’ildsini — Vol. II. Xo. Ik — Saiikranti number for January 
1900. Heautifully illustrated and cxccllcnlly gi)t up as usual. Full of 
iiiicresting and instructive mattei** Deserves to be in the studio of 
every lover of Tamil literature. 

“ SM Vain Viliisiiu ” Sanskrit series No. i.— ‘ IVirval? Parinaya *— -a 
carefully edited Sanskrit drama printed in beautiful Dovanagari t}T>cs 
with an iiitrodiictioii and footnotes by Pandit R. V. Krislinamiicharya. 

A reprint of a lecture (covering IS pages demi 8 vo.) on “ The 
niisecn World ” delivered by Mr. C. W. f^cadbeater at Madura in 
December last, issued by the Madura. T. S. 
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Madura Hall of Theosophy.— Tamil Tracts Nos. 12, 18, 14 and 15. 

Bhagavad Git3 with S'aukara’s commentary (in Grantha and 
Tamil) proposed to be completed in 12 parts by Mr. J. Sundarar&ja 
S'arma. The 1st part before us contains the text aiid commentary up to 
Verse 39, Chapter 11., in Grantha characters with their translation into 
good^Tamil printed in excellent type on feather-weight paper at the 
Aiianda Steam Press. Tlie get-up is excellent and the edition, if 
completed, will!. be a very useful one to the Tamils. Published by the 
Manager, Gita Office, 83, Armenian Street, George Town, Madras. 

The Voice of the Silence (Gebi A'viija.)* 

This translation into Gujarathi by Nasarvanji Framji Billimoria 
appears to be well done. The original notes of H. P. B. arc incorporat- 
ed in the body of the book in their pro]>er places, making reference 
quick and easy. The translator's notes are also quite helpful. Price 
not given. 


CUTTINGS AND COMMENT'S. 

“ Thouj^hl!* like ilic pollen ol flowci.?, lc,i\c one l>rain and laston to anoilicr,” 

Wc copy the following brief gem from J. L. Mac- 
IVliat GoiVs belli Bain’s recent work, “ 'J'he Brotherhood of 
body is. Healers : ” 

‘‘ When we realise that all that is manifest (o our 
senses, as well as all that is not thus manifest, is the body of God we 
arc Idled with love and reverence for all creation. As truly as the 
race of mankind is the hnmaii body of God, so truly is the brute kind 
the brute body of God, the plant kind is tlic plant body of (lod, the 
mineral kind the mineral bocly of (iod, and so on to the deeps even as 
to the heights of creation . . . Now when wc eat of the food that 
nourishes the ilesli, if wc do so intelligently, we shall realise that we 
arc, in this bread of the earth’s fruit, actually breaking and absorbing 
into our body the substance of God. Wc shall eat with reverence and 
love for the Creating Spirit, who thus brings forth into our sphere of 
life what is needed for our present support.” 

HiT 
sjt # 

A second storey is being added to the Central flindu 
The C. II. C. College Girl's School, and it is proposed to use these 
GirVs School rooms, built round a courtyard in Hindu fashion, for 
at Benares, the housing of Indian lady teachers. Friends of the 
Ciirl's School should take this opportunity of helping 
the Committee with donations for the building, each giver thus laying 
a few bricks in the striielurc. Still more are monthly subscriptions 

* Bombay, Cherag Priming Prceii. 
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needed to meet the growing expenses of the School, as the number of 
girls attending steadily increases. Teachers must be paid, for volun- 
tary teachers can, by the nature of things, be few and the burden pres- 
ses heavily on the few who give time, money and work to this noble 
cause. — 

Central Hindu Collcfic Maffazine. 

* * 

Among some “ Science Notes,” re-published by the 
Fruits as Indian Mirror, we glean the following relating to the 

geruhkillers, virtues of fruit. This is supplemental to the well- 

known effect of the juice of acid fruits, such as 
limes, apples, pineapples, etc., in mitigating the craving for alcohol- 
ic drinks : It is said that an eminent Japanese bacteriologist has 
recently shown, with success, that the* acids of lemons, apples, 
and some other fruits, are capable of destroying all kinds and 
varieties of the germs which cause dise.'isc and pain in the human 
body. The acids citric and malic contained in the fruit juices, 
probably have the effect of killing these disease germs. Cholera 
germs arc said to be killed in lifteen minutes by lemon juice or apple 

i 'liice and even typhoid germs which have great resisting power are 
ailed in about thirty minutes by either of these acids even in a very 
diluted form. A In in bier full of cold water saturated with cholera 
bacilli might be gulped down one’s throat with impunity, provided a 
lemon has been sqcczcd into it about lifteen or twenty minutes prior to 
the act. The safety here lies in the absolute certainty of the destruc- 
tion of the bacilli by the action of the lemon juice. What is a delicious 
drink to the human being is here evidently a poison to these micro- 
organisms. Thus the two most dreaded diseases in India, i.c., Asiatic 
Cholera and typhoid fever, have a simple remedy to checkmate their 
ravages. These prevalent and universal diseases have now this uni- 
versal remedy. 1-inies are within the reach of the poorest people in 
India and they could be secured for a pie even in the districts of great 
scarcity. Even the very poor people by having a plentiful supply of 
lemons and oranges, in the times of epidemics, could tide over the infec- 
tion with great credit. The Western physicians pledge their faith to 
the unscientiric system of inoculation even as regards cholera and 
typhoid fever. But of course, our Kastcni bacteriologist has given ns 
the safest, the clieajiest and tlie most natural of all remedies advocated 
for these terrible maladies of Innnanitv* Then is it not true to say that 
to live a happy, healthy and cheerful fife one has to live more and more 
according to nature. 

* * 

We cull the following bcaiUiful passages from Mr. 
C'l. U. S. l^fcad s article on “ Tlie Keligion of the Mind/’ 
in June Thcosophical lu'yii'iV : 

‘‘ He who is eoining unto himself, who from the un- 
conscious and the dead is beginning to return to con- 
sciousness and rise into life, self-cohscerates his every 
act for ever deeper realisation of the mystery of his divine natuie ; for 
now no longer is he an embryo within the womb, noiiiishcd in all 
things by the Mothcr-Soiil, but a man babe new-born, breathing the 
freer spirit of the greater life, the cosmic airs of the hathci'Miiul. 


Mr, Mead 
on the 
Gnosis of 
Hermes. 
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And so it is that every act and function of the body should be conse- 
crated to the soul and mind ; the traveller on his way should pray 
unceasingly, by devoting liis every act unto his God, thinking when 
eating ; As this food nourishes tlie body, so may the food of wisdom 
nourish the mind ; or when bathing: As this water purifies the body, . 
so may the water of life vivify the mind ; or when freeing the bo^!^ *uf 
impurities : As these impurities pass from tlie body, so may the 
refuse of opinion pass from the mind ! 

Not, however, that he should think that anytliing is in itself unclean 
or common, for all is of tlie divine substance and of mother-matter ; 
this he already knows in his heart of hearts, but his lower members 
are not as yet knit together in right harmony ; they are as yet away, 
not centered in the perfect whole/' 

ft * 

It has been proposed to return the skull of Sir 

A mere Thomas Browne, a distinguished doctor who died some 

emply skiilL centuries ago, to the autliorities of St. Peter's Church, 

Mancroft, Norwich, so that it may be ‘ reverently re- 
interred* in the tomb from which it was, reputedly, taken in 1840. Com- 
menting upon this, some months ago, the Eastern Daily Press says ; 

What is :i man’s skull, this impleinciu of more bone, wh;it is it, when he has dune 
with it, more than his oUl shoe or a brirk of the house ho lived in ? //<* is ncit disfigured 
by its ij?uomiiiy. lie i-i not there in it at all. ll is just u liiilc lime and phosiihate, riiri- 
ously and in;;cuiuiisiy shaped, that was onto useful to him. We tin not undersi.nnd this 
revcroiifC for emjily rotmis that people have mt)VOil t>ul of. It is a revf:rem*e that seems to 
us to voiitaiti tlie \vhi»le malerialhtii' piiilo.-^>|)])y tif wliat man is; a little ilu.-i, eddyiii;^ in 
the wind or>'C|):ii:ilo cxislvmc for a niomeni and :inking into dust a.L,Min. . . As having 

had an iuiiinulc associaiioii with the man liimscif, a man's l•lJnc>. are interc'ting, as ail 
relies of tho.^tMve know - the ghive they wi*re tir the i halt they sat in — arc inieiesiing ; 
but only for the asMM’iation’-? sake. 'l\» talk of them a- M‘ they weie in an) scni'e tlie man 
hiin.sclf, and tu spc.ik of »loing leveremc to iliem, is lo talk in leims uf al-^oluie material- 
ism about life, i'or iran is a living and iioi a littU- i-iirioiidy <-h.ipeil di:^t and lime. 

]*'or our pan, uiuc wc have done with it, we can iiinie!iii»laie with ci|uanimiiy whalcvei 
may hajtpeii to this imjilemcnt tif l.tuly. Whether jiUi ii''e it Im a fooil all or rnveiently 
inter it, is a mailer of fomploie intlifferenre lt» u-: : wc shall ikiI he iheie. Indeed, in ihe 
permulaiions of iKiiure whiih-jias'ies the s.inie dust tliningii all suits of organisms over 
and over again, it tioes |^.iss into the footballs we kirk about over the grar-i and into the 
grass <»\er which we kirk iheiii. Into what oiganisni and to wlial u-e it may pa*;'; r.cM 
and next and next, in the infinite pl.iau iiy of il c material w<'ild, who know ; r To think 
of all thi.s as being ouisclves is u» mistake the loal for the wcaier and shadows lor the 
reality of tilings.'* 
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EXECUTIVE NOTICE. 

THiiosoi'incAL Society, 

PR MS I D !■: X I ’s O I ■ F ICE, 

Paris, 17//i May, lOOC. 

Serious cliari'cs having been preferred against Mr. C. W. Lead- 
beater by the Execnlive Committee of the American Section T. S., the 
President-Founder called a meeting on the JOIli May, at London, of an 
Advisory Board, consisting of the whole Execn^A c Comniitlce of the 
British Section and delegates from the American and I'lviich Sections, 
to counsel with him as to the best course to take. 

After careful consideration of the charges, and the hearing of 
Mr. Leadbeatcr’s verbal explanations, tlie following resolution was 
adopted : 

“That having considered certain charges brought against 
Mr. C. \V. Leadbcater and having listened to his explanations, the 
Committee unanimously recommends tlic acceptance by the President- 
Founder of his resignation already offered in anticipation of the 
Committee's decision.” 

The membership of ^fr. [..eadbealcr in the Tlicosophical Society 
having thus ceased, his appointment as Presidential Delegate is hereby 
cancelled. 

M. S. O 1 .COTT. 

P. T. S. 

MONTHLY FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 

Receipts from 2 1st ^fay to 20th June 1900. 

Heau-Quarteks Current Exeexsks Account. 

Rs. A. P. 

General Secretary, British Section, T. S., fees and dues 

tor one year, 10-0-0 ... * ... ... ... 1,650 0 0 

General Secretary, New Zealand Section, '1'. S., fees and 

dues for 1905 Xl 3-8-5 201 5 0 

General Secretary, Scandinavian Section. T. S., fees 

and dues for 1906 ;f32-2-7 ... ... ... -181 15 0 

General Secretary, Cuban Section, T, S., fees and dues 

for 1905 /21-8-0 ... ... 321 0 0 

General Secretary, Australasian Section T. S., fees and 

dues for 1905, /lO-O-O 150 0 0 

Do. do. Donation £4-0-0 ... ... 60 0 0 

A friend, Mvlapore Subscription for Mai'ch, April and May 

1906 ... ... — ••• • •• 4 8 0 

11 
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Convention Expenses Account. 

Secretary, Cudclapah Branch, T. S., for food expenses 
of last convention 

T. V. Charlu Account. 
Secretary, Ananda T. S., Allahabad ... 

Ad YAK Library Fund. 

All F. T. S. of Burmah, Donation 


Rs. A. P. 

20 0 0 
3 0 

50 0 0 


W. A. English, 

Treasurer, 


Olcott Panciiama Free Schools. 


Ananda Lodge, T. S., Allahabad, donation ... ... JO 0 0 

A Friend, Mylapore, Subscription for April and May lOOG. 2 0 0 

Wm. G LENNY Kk.AGEY, 

Sirrelary ami Treasurer, 


COL. OLCOTTS TOlTIx' IX THE NORTH OF 
EXGLAXD. 

.\bout twenty of the Lodges of the Theosophic:iI Society — in the 
north of Englainl and the sontli of Scotland -are associated together in 
what is knov,'u as The Northern Federation.” For many years it has 
been the custom of these federated Lodges to hold a quarterly con- 
ference” — generally at Harrogate, a beautiful pleasure and health 
resort in Yorkshire, famous for its medicinal wells. The lUlh of these 
conferences was held on May I2th and 13th, presided over by Col. 
Olcott ; and advantage was taken of his presence in the north of 
England to arrange a tour by him, among some half-dozen of the 
federated Lodges. 

Departing from [..ondon. Col. Olcott stopped first at Birmingham, 
where he met the members of the Birmingham Lodge in the evening, 
and on the following day had a chat with some of them at his hotel, 
prior to leaving tor Shellield. The visit was the subject of friendly 
comment in one of the Birinia;..iain daily papers, which published an 
article outlining the v,oi k acconij -lirihed by the President- Founder 
in the cause of Theosophy. 

The Sheflicld members next accorded him a hearty welcome at 
two meetings. Arriving afterwards in Manchester, Col. Olcott held a 
reception at a hotel in that city, whicl^ was attended by nearly a hundred 
members, drawn from the three ?.Iaiichcstcr Lodges, witli visitors from 
the neighbouring city of Liverpool. On the afternoon of the next day 
(Sunday) his host and hostess (Mr. and Mrs. Larmnth) kept “ open 
house '' for all the mcmber.s in the district, who onci! again had the 
pleasure of an address from ‘‘ the Colonel.*’ 

Edinburgh was the place next visited, and as Col. Olcot^’s stay of 
several days included White T.,otiis Day, that anniversary was com- 
memorated with the President-Founder ill the chair. The Edinburgh 
Lodge counts more than sixty iiicmbcrs, and to these were added 
vLsitors from the Lodge at Gl.i.sgow. While in the Scottish capital. Col. 
Olcott visited also the Scottish r.,odge, wliich is not among those 
al'liliatcd to the Northern Federation. 
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Turning again soiithwarcl, Col. Olcott arrived in Harrogate in time 
*n hold a reception at the Harrogate Lodge on the afternoon of the 
th and to address the members the same evening. Next afternoon 
presided over the conference of the Federation, and again addressed 
^.u. ^icmbers in the evening. During the interval for tea, which was 
served in the “ Winter Cjarclcns,*' a large groiij^ photograph was taken, 
with the President-Founder as the central lignre. Xext evening Col. 
Olcott delivered a public lecture on his work among the Buddhists. 

At all the gatherings of members the President-Founder made 
it his cnclcavonr to shake hands with every one, thereby winning the 
affection, as he had rdready won the eslccm, of his large family of 
‘‘ children/’ and his departure for London cn route to Paris, was made 
fbc occasion of a hearty north-coiintry ‘‘ seiid-ol'f ” at the Flarrogate 
*.?flhvay station. 

^ F. E. M. 


The Secielary of the Kdiiibnrgh Lodge also writes as follows : — 

The members of the iMlinbiirgli Lodge have had, in this month 
of May, the great pleasure of welcoming into their midst once more, 
the Venerable President- Founder. He arrived in Edinburgh on the 
7tli, leaving again outlie 10th. But especially did they feel themselves 
privileged that he should be with tlieiii on White Lotus tir Commemo- 
ration Day. The Lodge Room liad, for that oceasiem, been decorated 
by loving bauds, with many white llowers. Members from Clasgow, 
also some few from llie coiiiitry who had come (.'n purpose to meet the 
Presideiil iMnnulcr, were prcsenl. 'Hie laUer gave an address which 
was lisleiied to by all nresont with deep attention and great interest. 
On the following evening the President-Fonnder delivered a 
public lecture upon his work among the Buddhists of Ceylon, the hall 
on that occasion being crowded. And also at the house of his hostess 
he held two afternoon receptions, which were largely attended ; many 
welcoming tin’s opportunity of coming - if but for n brief space — into 
touch with the Father of the Society. 

Certainly his visit to ns has been a brief one but it has given a 
fresh impetus to our work. We trust onr veiicral.>lc Prcsidcnt-Foniid- 
cr will not let so long a time elapse ere becomes again, and that he 
has taken back with him the remcinbranco of a vciy warm welcome 
from the Seolli.sh Brandies. 


MKS. HIGGINS’ SCHOOL FOR BrODHlST GIRLS. 

We are glad to know Dial He»- l'"xeellency, L.ady Blake, recently 
paid a visit to Mrs. Higgins's Boarding School for Biiddhi.st Girls, at 
Rosmead Place, Cinnamon Gardens, Colojiibo. After inspecting the 
diffcrcnl deparlmeiils of the school she expressed herself as being much 
ple.ascd with what she had witnessed. Tliis school is doing good work 
and deserves the patronage especially of the Buddhists of Ceylon. 

SONGS FOR LOTUS CIRCLES. 

There are now between twenty and thirty Lotus Circles iirtlie 
Theosophical Society, and the need f(M' printed copies of the Lotus 
Songs— which arc important features ci the work amongst children — 
has become pressing. 
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A friend has compiled a msinuscript of words and music, which he 
' w passed on to the Editors of tlie Loins Journal for publication. The 
opst of printing a selection of some seventy of these songs would 1 ‘ 
about j^lOO, as printing music is very expensive. Thanks to the ge!i 
lemity of two friends, x 70 has already been promised for this purp^ 
Itic Editors of the ic///« Journal venture to appeal for help tr »ojm- 
pathisers in the different Sections of the Society. The amount still 
required is about j^30. Conti ibutions would be gratefully received if 
sem to the Editors Lotus JoiimaL B, Inverness Place, Bayswater, 
Lo^on W. 


NEW BRANCHES. 

Scandinavian Section. 

«. 

A charter was issued on Aptil Hth 1906, to Lorm a Brnncli ot th 
Theosophical Society at ^Ijolby (Sweden) to be known as the Mjolb) 
Lodge of theT. S.: PicsidentandSecietaiy, Mi. A.M. Cailsuu, Mjolby, 
Sweden. 

Arvid Kn6s, 

Genet nl Sut clary. 

Indian Section. 

A charter was Lsbued on May noth to form a Riniuh (^f the 

Theosophical Society at lliiidupiir to be known .is the nmdepiir 
Branch of the T. S.: Prc.sidciit,*Mi. A. Vcnk.\tacl}ai i, Si‘crctaiy, Mi R. 
Narayan lycnger, Station Master, Hindupur, S M. Ry, 

Ri viv\r. OF Branihis. 

Giulivada : — This Riancli w'as revived by tlic efforts* of Afr. J. 
Srinivasa Row% T. S., Bianch Inspector, with 8 members, on M.iy 
8th 1906. The Secretary is Mi. T. Gopalakiishn.i Mfiity. 

Noakhali: — Thi.s Branch was revived by the efforts of Babu 
U^-iitnath Ghosal with G members on May 7tli 1906. The Secretary 
is-Babn \nath Bandhu Dey. 

Amalapuram : — This Branch was icvived by the exertions of the 
members themselves, with 8 membeis, cn Apiil 21^(1) 1906. The 
Secretary is Mr! C. Peir.iy^a. 

D. K. Bisvas. 

Assistant Secretary. 


Branches Dissolved. 

American Section. 

The Ft Wayne T. S., Ft AVayne» Ind., has relinquished its 
charter and dissolved. 

The Executive Committee have suppiesscd the chartei of 
Pohaialoha Lodge, Honolulu, H. I. There icniain seventy Branches 
in the American Section. 

Alexander Fullerton. 

General Sctrclaty. 
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